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F poets were to take precedency of each other according to the 

number of their admirers, we are inclined to think that the 
author before us, and one or two of his contemporaries, might 
fairly enter into competition with some of the greatest names which 
the annals of our literature can boast. ‘The writings of Ho- 
mer, and Virgil, and Milton, have not perhaps so many genuine 
admirers as is commonly supposed; because the merit which 
they possess is of a quality so far above the standard to which the 
taste of the general reader is adapted, that it can be duly appre- 
ciated, we imagine, only by minds of some considerable cultiva- 
tion. Magni est viri, says Quintilian, speaking of Homer, virtutes 
ejus non zmulatione (quod fieri non potest) sed intellectu sequi. 
The works of our modern bards, however, are obviously calculated 
for a much larger description of readers ; the characters and senti- 
ments which they contain, the species of interest which they inspire, 
are, for the most part, level to all capacities; while their faults and 
deficiencies are such that none but persons of refined and practised 
taste are in any sensible degree affected by them. Whether this be a 
sort of merit which indicates great and uncommon talents, may per- 
haps admit a doubt; but at all events it is a very useful one to the 
public at large. ‘The productions of Mr. Scott, possibly, bear no 
more proportion to the [liad or the Paradise Lost, than the excellent 
Tales of Miss Edgeworth to the Histories of Tacitus or Claren- 
don; but this is a separate question. Such men as Homer and 
Milton are of rare occurrence; in the mean time we are in the 
enjoyment of a description of poetry, which is adapted to the 
genius of a greater number of writers, ‘and is capable of affording 
amusement to a greater variety of readers than any which antiquity 
possessed. 8 

But although it is clear, that some conveniences have resulted 
from thus lowering the qualification formerly required even from 
ihe readers of good poetry; it has also been attended with some 
disadvantages. Authors will not, any more than other men, bestow 
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upon their wares a greater degree of polish and perfection, than their 
customers generally require ; and since all that the purchasers of 
poetry seem now to insist upon is an interesting story, spirited nar- 
rative, and good and picturesque descriptions of visible objects, it 
cannot be expected that poets should feel very anxious to furnish 
them with any thing besides. There is certainly no great amuse- 
ment to be extracted from the nine years /abour of revising the 
language and composition of a long poem; and as no commensv- 
rate increase of fame, or at least of popularity, would probably ensue 
from it, a poet who, like the author before us, seems to write merely 
with a view to please himself and his contemporaries, has no ade- 

uate inducement for devoting himself to so irksome an occupation. 

t if it be, in this point of view, possible for a poet to bestow 
upon his writings a superfluous degree of care and correction, it 
may also be possible, we should suppose, to bestow too little. Whe- 
ther this be the case in the poem before us, is a point upon which 
Mr. Scott can possibly form a much more competent judgment 
than ourselves; we can only say, that without possessing greater 
beauties than its predecessors, it has certain violations of propriety 
both in the la e and in the composition of the story, of which 
the former olforts of his muse afford neither so many nor such 
striking examples. 

We havé ever shewn ourselves much more disposed to praise 
the many excellencies of Mr. Scott’s poetry than to censure its 
faults. e have not now any quarrel with Mr. Scott on account 
of the measure which he has chosen; still less on account of his 
- subjects; we believe that they are both of them not only pleasing 

in sta but well adapted to each other and to the bent of 
his peculiar genius. On the contrary, it is because we admire his 
genius and are partial to the subjects which he delights in ; that we 
so much he should leave room for any difference of opinion 
respecting them, merely from not bestowing upon his publications 
that common degree of labour and meditation, which, we cannot 
help saying, it is scarcely decorous to withhold. 

i seems idle to offer any general remarks upon this subject; let 
the essence of poetry be defined as it may, still it is plain that 
whatever tends to give grace and delicacy to the pleasure which it 
imparts, cannot be without importance. Those qualities which 
result from taste and judgment constitute perhaps rather the orna- 
ments than the elements of poetry specifically considered ; they are, 
however, such as in different proportions necessarily enter into the 
composition of every poem, and unless they be to a certain degree 
attended to, it is impossible to prevent other feelings than those of 
pleasure from predominating in the mind. We are far from mean- 
ing to say that such is the case in the composition before us ; in 
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this, as in all Mr. Scott’s productions, pleasure is unquestionably 
the prevailing feeling which is excited; yet we cannot but think 
that this feeling is more frequently counteracted by others of an 
opposite description in the poem which we are now considering, 
than even the licence of popular taste can reasonably be expected 
to sanction. 

We do not found this opinion upon‘a consideration of the faults 
which we may have observed in this or that passage, or even in any 
single department of the poem; but we speak from the general 
impression which a perusal of it has left upon our minds. It would 
not of course be possible to convey this to the minds of our readers 
by any extracts; and as the faults to which we allude differ from 
those which we have had occasion to point out in Mr. Scott's for- 
mer productions, not in kind but in degree, particular examples, 
in the present instance, must be altogether unnecessary; and 
as to any general remarks which we may have to offer, they will 
probably be better understood, when we shall have put our readers 
in possession of the story upon which the poem is founded. 

After some introductory lines rather pleasing than appropriate, 
the poem is opened by a party of minstrels assembled ‘ from main- 
land and from isle,’ in the castle of Artornish, for the purpose of 
celebrating the bridal-day of the chief to whom it belongs, and 
who is the hero of the tale, with the sister of a neighbouring chief- 
tain. 

* “ Wake, Maid of Lorn !” "twas thus they sung, 
And yet more proud the descant rung, 
“ Wake, Maid of Lorn! high right is ours 
To charm dull sleep from beauty’s bowers ; 
Earth, ocean, air, bave nought so shy 
But owns the power of minstrelsy, 
In Lettermore the timid deer 
Will pause, the harp’s wild chime to hear; 
Rude Heiskar’s seal through surges dark 
Will long pursue the minstrel’s bark ; 
To list his notes, the eagle proud 
Will poise him on Ben-Calliach’s cloud ; 
Then let not maiden’s ear disdain 
The summons of the minstrel train, 
But while our harps wild music make, 
Edith ef Lorn, awake, awake !”’ 

Edith of Lorn, however, was less pleased, it would seem, with 
this reveillée, than might have been expected; and although the 
minstrels changed the note and tried a ‘ softer spell,’ yet she per- 
sisted in not making her appearance. But not the minstrels’ art 
only was tried in vain upon the bride ; she was as insensible to the 
Graces as to the Muses; and although Cathleen of Ulne ‘ — 
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hier hair,’ and‘ young Eva drew on her light foot the silken shoe,’ 
’ and Bertha wound round her white ankles ‘ strings of pearl,’ and 
‘ Einion of experience old’ arranged the folds of her crimson man- 
tle, yet nothing could elicit from her the smallest symptom of plea- 
sure or approbation. At length Morag, her foster-mother, pro- 
voked at such strange behaviour, took her aside to a turret which 
overlooked the Sound of Mull, and pointing to the spacious scene, 
asks whether ‘ amid the ample round’ she supposes that one cloud- 
ed brow was to be found except her own? Morag then expatiates 
upon the greatness of Lord Ronald's domains,—till Edith, with 
some resentment, desires her to forbear from urging such unworthy 
considerations, which can never be supposed to compensate for 
the want of Lord Ronald’s affection. She had been betrothed to 
him from her infancy—and the fame of his virtues and exploits 
had often made her bosom throb, even before her personal acquaint- 
ance with his great qualities had commenced. 
‘ Since then, what thought had Edith’s heart, 

And gave not plighted love its part? 

And what requital? cold delay— 

Excuse that shunn’d the bridal-day— 

It dawns, and Ronald is not here— 

Hunts he Bentalla’s nimble deer, 

Or loiters he in secret dell, ° 

To bid some lighter love farewell ; 

And swear that, though he may not scorn 

A daughter of the House of Lorn, 

Yet when these formal rites are o’er, 

Again they meet to part no more ? 


Fortunately for Morag’s argument, the fleet of Ronald is at this 
moment seen unmooring from Aros.bay, and she avails herself of 
the circumstance to encourage Edith with more worthy thoughts 
of Ronald; Edith answers only with a sigh, and points out, as a 
type of her lover’s course, a lonely bark which she had observed 
from break of day wearing and tacking, as if the only object of 
those on board had been to keep from Artornish. In the mean time 
the fleet of Lord Ronald, decked with silk and gold and manned 
with island chivalry, is seen to sweep by without noticing the little 
bark. ‘The poet leaves Lord Ronald for the skiff, which, after beat- 
ing against the wind all day, is at length so damaged as to be inca- 
pable of keeping the sea. The person whom it contained was no 
other than Robert Bruce, who, with his sister Isabel and Edward 
his foster-brother, was now upon his way from Ireland to join some 
of his adherents who, it seems, had taken up arms against the ty- 
ranny of the English, and were only waiting for him to put himself 
at their head, in order to commence an open rebellion. As Bruce 
had formerly slain Comyn the kinsman of Lorn, Edith’s oe 
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with whom and the English faction Ronald was in strict alliance, 
Artornish was the last place in which Bruce would voluntarily have: 
ventured his person; nevertheless, as the state of his bark left him no 
alternative, he resolved upon running the despesate chance, trusting 
to the laws of honour and hospitality for his safety. Accordingly 
Bruce takes the helm and steers straight to the castle, guided by 
the innumerable lights with which it was illuminated.—The descrip- 
tion of the scene possesses considerable merit. 
‘ Artornish, on her frowning steep, 
’"Twixt cloud and ocean hung, 
Glanced with a thousand lights of glee, 
And landward far and far to sea 
Her festal radiance flung. 
By that blithe beacon light they steer’d, 
Whose lustre mingled well 
With the pale beam that now. appear’d, 
As the cold moon her lead uprear’d 
Above the eastern fell. 
XXIII. 
Thus guided, on their course they bore 
Until they near’d the mainland shore, 
When frequent on the hollow blast 
Wild shouts of merriment were cast, 
And wind and wave and sea-bird’s cry, 
With wassail shouts in concert vie, 
Like funeral shrieks with revelry. 
Now nearer yet, through mist and storm 
Dimly arose the castle’s form, 
And deepen’d shadow made 
Far lengthen’d on the main below 
Where, dancing in reflected glow, 
~ An hundred torches play’d,’ 

Arrived at the Castle, they are at first taken to be the abbot 
and attendants, who were momentarily expected, for the purpose of 
joining the hands of Edith and the chieftain of the Castle; how- 
ever, upon stating that they are warriors ‘ not unknown to fame,’ 
driven by necessity of weather to seek for shelter, without further 
scrutiny they are permitted to land. Accordingly Bruce and his 
two companions quit the boat and ascend the postern stairs, until 
they reach a ‘ low vaulted room,’ in which the inferior followers 
of the chiefs are plying their revelry. -Here they remain until 
their arrival has been announced in the hall. In the mean time, 
although warned by Eachin the steward, not to gather round the 
strangers, as if they had never before seen : A. 

‘ A damsel tired of midnight bark, 
Or wanderers of a moulding stark,’ 
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the revellers all leave the table at which they had been sitting, 
and assemble round the new-comers, until Lord Edward, annoyed 
at their want of courtesy, seizes the plaid of one of the by-stauders 
and throws it over Isabel. This the person to whom it belonged 
did not appear much pleased with, but Bruce made so ‘ brief 
and stern an excuse,’ as completely overawed the whole as- 
sembly. 
* Proud was his tone, but calm ; his eye 
Had that compelling dignity, 
His mien that bearing haught and high 
Which common spirits fear ; 
Needed nor word, nor signal more, 
Nod, wink and laughter all were o’er, 
Upon each other back they bore, 
And gazed like startled deer,’ 

Just at this juncture the seneschal makes his appearance, with 
an invitation to the strangers to enter the hall; and with this the 
first canto, which is of great merit, closes. It is full of business 
and description, and the scenes are such as Mr. Scott’s muse ge- 
nerally excels in, 

The scene between Edith and her nurse is spirited, and contains 
many very pleasing lines. ‘The description of Lord Ronald’s fleet, 
and of the bark endeavouring to make her way against the wind, 
more particularly of the last, is executed with extraordinary beauty 
and fidelity. So is the picture of Ronald himself during the feast. 


* With beaker’s clang and harper’s lay, 
With all that olden time deem’d gay, 
The island chieftain feasted high ; 

But there was in his troubled eye 
A gloomy fire; and on his brow 
Now sudden flash’d, and faded now 
Emotions such as drew their birth 
From deeper source than festal mirth: 
By fits he paused,—and harper’s strain, 
And jester’s tale went round in vain, 
Or fell but on his idle ear 
Like distant sounds which dreamers hear, 
Then would he rouse him, and employ 
Each art to aid his amorous joy, 
And call for pledge and lay. 
And for brief space, of all the crowd, 
As he was loudest of the loud, 

Seem gayest of the gay.’ 


Although Ronald's mirth thus ‘ outstripp’d the modesty of na- 
ture,’ yet none of those around him suspected that it was in any 
way acted or constrained. Even the proud neigaes Tae 
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and the keen De Argentine, (who was among them as ambassador 
from England to the western league, of which John of Lorn and 
Ronald of the Isles were then at the head,) seemed to be com- 
pletely deceived, and imputed the changeableness of Ronald’s 
mood merely to ‘ a lover’s transport-troubled mind.’ 


* But one sad heart, one tearful eye, 
Pierced deeper through the mystery, 
And watch’d with agony and fear 
Her wayward bridegroom’s varied cheer. 
She watch’d, yet fear’d to meet his glance; 
And he shunn’d hers, till when by chance 
They met, the point of foeman’s lance 

Had given a milder pang.’ 

Again Ronald attempted to drown his feelings in noise; spring- 
ing from the table, he asks for the ‘ mighty cup’ which his an- 
cestors had appropriated to occasions of extraordinary festival, and 
filling it to the brim, was upon the point of drinking to the union 
of his house with that of Lorn, when suddenly the warder’s horn is 
heard, and the untasted cup falls froni his hand; upon learning 
however from the warden that it is-not the abbot, but some 
strangers whose arrival was announced, Ronald resumes his cou- 
rage, and after stating the circumstance to his guests, desires that 
the strangers may be ushered in. They enter accordingly; the 
seneschal, whose business it was to determine the rank and preces 
dency of his master’s guests, after examining Bruce and his come 
panions with attention, perceived something in their air and man- 
ner which 

* Suited well the princely dais 
And royal canopy ; 
And there he marshall’d them their place 
First of that company.’ 


It seems, however, that the ‘ lords and ladies’ were by no means 
equal judges of physiognomy, for they ‘ spake aside,’ and shewed 
by their angry looks the displeasure which they felt that ‘ guests 
unnamed, unknown’ should take such precedency. But Owen 
of Erraught persisted that he had been a seneschal for forty 
years, and would ‘ gage his silver wand of state’ that the stran- 
gers had often sate in‘ higher place than now.’. Old Ferrand 
too, the minstrel, observed that he was also qualified, by his 
trade, ‘ of rank and place to tell,’ and that, as far as he could judge, 
the place at table which the seneschal had assigned to the new 

ests was that to which they were entitled. John of Lom, 

wever, by the same tokens, had come toa much more exact 

conclusion; he whispered De Argentine, and then turning to the 

strangers ‘ question’d high and brief,’ whether in their voyage o< 
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had chanced to hear any news of ‘ the Bruce and his rebellious 
crew.’ The answer which Lord Edward returned to his mquiries 
mightily displeased the mountain chief; Ronald, however, inter- 
posed to prevent any further high words, by requesting a lay from 
Ferrand. Lorn eagerly caught at the proposal, and after whispering 
the minstrel, the latter ‘ waked the hall’ with a song about a ‘ broach’ 
which it seems had been torn from the plaid of Bruce in an encoun- 
ter that had formerly taken place between Lorn and him among the 
mountains. The song does not possess any great merit; however 
it produced the effect which was intended. Edward, in fury, 
‘ glared and grasp’d his sword,’ but Bruce with calmness checked 
his brother’s anger, and turning to the minstrel, observed that he 
had omitted to mention certain circumstances which would not 
equally redound to the honour of those by whom the trophy was 
gained ; nevertheless he presents Ferrand with a chain of gold, 
‘ For future lays a fair excuse 
To speak more nobly of the Bruce.’ 


The song, as oir readers may have guessed, was chosen by Lorn 
merely to ‘ catch the conscience of the king,’ and the indignation 
which both Bruce and his brother had in different ways evinced, 
sufficiently proved that his conjecture, as to their real qualities, was 
well founded. He therefore immediately exclaims that the stranger 
is no other than the Bruce himself, and proposes to put both him 
and his companion to death upon the spot, and though Ronald with 
vehemence interferes, Lorn still persists in his murderous intentions. 
Upon this a prodigious confusion is created; the followers of the 
* mountain chief’ on one side, and those of the ‘ island chief’ on the 
other, drawing their swords, and being restrained solely by their re- 
verence for the laws of hospitality from converting the banquet into 
a scene of a very different description. Edith and the ‘ stranger 
maid’ attempt to pacify the combatants, and the latter having thrown 
aside her veil and turned her eye upon Lord Ronald, a deep blush 
instantly suffused his cheek ; he recognizes the secret object on 
whom he had bestowed that love for which the unhappy Edith 
sighed in vain. It is unnecessary to say that after this discovery the 
Island Lord was still more confirmed in his purpose of protecting 
the strangers from insult; the uproar however still continued, when 
the bugle again sounds, and immediately the long-expected abbot 
makes his appearance. ‘To him they resolve to commit the sub- 
ject of their quarrel. Lorn endeavours to incite the abbot against 
Bruce, who it seems was under the ban of the church for having 
slain Comyn at the altar ; Ronald pleads the stranger’s cause, and 
Isabel and Edith follow on the same side; De Argentine claims 

Bruce io the name of his sovereign—and this in 20 Sigh a tone as 
‘ to 
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to provoke Ronald to declare that he looked upon his cause as the 
cause of Scotland, in which sentiment he is joined by ‘ stout Dun- 
vegan’s knight.’ At length the abbot, having heard them all very 
patiently, .arns to Bruce, and asks what he has to urge on his own 
behalf. He avows his repentance of the crime for which he was 
under sentence of excommunication, and professes an intention, 
should Providence ever restore to him the sceptre of his ancestors, 
of expiating his offence by undertaking an expedition to the Holy 
Land. For the rest, he retorts with scorn the opprobrious language 
which Lorn and De Argentine had applied to him, and concludes 
with setting them and their menaces at defiance. ‘The abbot, who 
it seems was a seer of great reputation among the isles, then addresses 
the audience, and to the astonishment of them all, instead of pour- 
ing out curses upon the excommunicated king, bestows upon him 
his blessing, and prophesies the greatness of his future fortunes. Ex- 
hausted with the effort, he sinks into the arms of his attendants, by 
whom he is carried from the hall, and placed on board the vessel 
which had brought him to Artornish. , 

Such is the story of the second canto. It exhibits fewer of Mr. 
Scott’s characteristical beauties than of his characteristical faults. 
The scene itself is not of a very edifying description, nor is the 
want of agreeableness in the subject compensated by any detached 
merit in the details. Of the language and versification in many 
parts, it is hardly possible to speak favourably. ‘The same must be 
said of the speeches which the different characters address to each 
other. ‘The rude vehemence which they display seems to consist 
much more in the loudness and gesticulation with which the speakers 
express themselves, than in the force and energy of their sentiments, 
which, for the most*part, are such as the barbarous chiefs to whom 
they are attributed might, without any great premeditation, either 
as to the thought or language, have actually uttered. ‘To find lan- 
guage and sentiments proportioned to characters of such extraordi- 
nary dimensions as the agents in the poems of Homer and Milton, 
is indeed an admirable effort of genius; but to make such as we 
meet with in the epic poetry of the present day, persons often 
below the middle size and never very much above it, merely speak 
in character, is not likely to occasion either much difficulty to the 
poet or much pleasure to the reader. As an example, we might 
adduce the speech of ‘ stout Dunvegan’s knight,’ which is not the 
less wanting in taste because it is natural and characteristic. 


*“ Nor deem,” said stout Dunvegan’s knight, 
“‘ That thou shalt brave alone the fight! 
By saiuts of isle and mainland both, 

By Woden wild, {my grandsire’s oath,) 
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Let Rome and England do their worst, 
Howe’er attainted and accursed, 
If Bruce shall e’er find friends again 
Once more to brave a battle-plain, 
If Douglas couch again his lance, 
Or Randolph dare another chance, 
Old Torgquil will not be to lack 
With twice a thousand at his back.— 
Nay, chafe not at my bearing bold, 
Good abbot! for thou know’st of old, 
Torquil’s rude thought and stubborn will 
Smack of the wild Norwegian still; 
Nor will I barter freedom’s cause 
For England’s wealth or Rome's applause.”’ 
The third canto commences with the following beautiful lines : 
‘ Hast thou not heard, when o’er thy startled head 
Sudden and deep the thunder-peal has roll’d, 
How when its echoes fell, a silence dead 
Sunk on the wood, the meadow, and the wold ? 
The rye-grass shakes not on the sod-built fold, 
The rustling aspen leaves are mute and still, 
The wali-flower waves not on the ruin’d hold, 
Till murmuring distant first, then near and shrill, 
The savage whirlwind wakes and sweeps the groaning hill!’ 
Such was the silence which eusued upon the disappearance of 
the abbot. As the assembled chiefs begin to recover from their 
astonishment, Lorn and the Lord of the Isles are observed earnestly 
speaking together ; in a minute after, the former starts forward, and 
having uttered some par expressions of indignation at the 
proposal which Ronald had made to him of embracing the cause 
of Bruce, he is about to depart, when information is brought to 
him that Edith is no where to be found. His surprize may easily 
be conceived; nor was his anger at all lessened when he learned 
that she and her nurse had gone off in the abbot’s vessel. Im- 
mediately he orders every galley which could be spared to set sail 
in pursuit of the fugitives, and Cormac Doil, a noted pirate among 
his followers, is the foremost to obey. Lorn and those who were 
attached to him then take their departure, and after the requisite 
apologies from Ronald for the interruption which their mirth had 
met with, the remainder of the guests withdraw to their respective 
chambers. Bruce and his brother are however scarcely retired 
to rest, when they are startled by hearing a secret door jar and 
perceiving the light of a taper on the ground. It was Ronald and 
orquil, who had come im order to swear allegiance to Bruce, 


and to promise him the assistance of all their powers for the pur- 
pose of restoring him to his throne. The poem here takes rather 
too 
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too much the tone of common conversation ; however, their plan of 
future operations is settled, and orders are immediately given for 
manning all the barks, which accordingly leave the haven, part, 
with Edward and Isabel on board, setting sail for Ireland, and the 
rest, with Ronald and Bruce, for the coast of Sky. ‘The weather 
having become squally, these last found themselves, at the close of 
the next day, under the necessity of taking shelter in Scavigh Bay, 
where they resolve to land for the purpose of killmg deer, at 
which, it seems, Lord Ronald’s page Allan was particularly skil- 
ful. ‘They had not proceeded far, when Bruce breaks out into ad- 
miration of the scenery, protesting that although he had seen nature 
in her wildest forms, yet never had he seen a scene so ‘ sublime 
in barrenness’ as that before them. 


* No marvel thus the monarch spake, 

For rarely human eye has known 

A scene so stern as that dread lake, 

With its dark ledge of barren stone.— 

The wildest glen but this can shew 

Some touch of Nature’s genial glow ; 

On high Benmore green mosses grow, 

And heath-bells bud in deep Glencroe, 
And copse on Crushan-Ben : 

But here—above, around, below, 
On mountain or in glen, 

Nor tree, nor shrub, nor plant, nor flower, 

Nor aught of vegetative power 
The weary eye may ken. 

For all is rocks at random thrown, 

Black waves, bare crags, and banks of stone, 
As if were here denied 

The summer sun, the spring’s sweet dew, 

That clothe with many a varied hue 
The bleakest mountain side,’ 

This picture of barren desolation is admirably touched. Bruce 
is about to moralize upon its particular features, when suddenly 
they perceive under a jutting crag five men, whom by the badge 
which they wore in their bonnets, Ronald judges to be followers 
of Lorn. Bruce resolves to wait their approach; and as soon as 

are sufficiently near, he desires them to stop and explain who 
what they were. ‘They inform him that they had been ship- 
wrecked upon the island the preceding night, and that supposing 
those to whom they were speaking might be in the same unfortu- 
nate circumstances, they had come for the purpose of offering to 
share with them a fallow deer which they had killed. Bruce thanks 
them for their intention, but declines accepting the offer, as his 
vessel is waiting for him and his companions in the bay. The 
strangers 
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strangers reply that if the vessel to which they allude belonged to 
them, they may spare themselves the trouble of seeking her, for that 
upon the appearance of an English vessel she had been seen by 
some of their party from a mountain-head making sail, and was by 
this time probably out of sight. As this information left Bruce but 
little alternative, he agrees to follow the strangers, resolving, how- 
ever, to keep their two parties separate. Upon entering the cave 
in which the strangers had taken up their quarters, Bruce was sur- 
prized to find a beautiful boy, dressed in the garb of a minstrel, 
who, upon hearing the voice of Ronald, shewed evident symptoms 
of the deepest emotion and agitation. To their inquiries, the 
strangers answer that the boy was a captive whom they had taken 
the evening before in a vessel which, with their own, had suffered 
shipwreck ; his mother, whom they had taken at the same time, 
and who was drowned with the remainder of the crews, informed 
them, that he had been a mute from his infancy. 'The’strangers 
then desire Bruce and his companions to unbelt their swords and 
sit down to their cheer; instantly the captive gave the king a keen 
and warning look which was immediately understood ; accordingly 
Bruce answers, that he and his companions are upon a pilgrimage, 
and that in consequence of a vow which they had made never to 
take off their swords, or to sit at a stranger’s board, or to sleep 
except by turns, it is necessary that they should be allowed not 
only to sleep in beds separated from those of their hosts, but also 
to eat at a separate fire. This the strangers seem to consider 
as rather a churlish vow; nevertheless, as Bruce adds that it does 
not bind them to fast ‘ when force or gold may buy repast,’ they 
make no further objections to the whim of their guests, and matters 
are arranged accordingly. Ronald watches till midnight ; he is 

then to be succeeded by the king, after whom Allan, Ronald’s 
page, is to take his turn. Lord Ronald easily keeps himself awake 

by thinking of the lovely Isabel—of the strange chance by which 

he had so lately seen her—of Edith, and of the engagements which 

he had contracted with her brother. Bruce, in his turn, lightly 

wards off the sleepy influence by reflections upon the unhappy state 

of Scotland, and the unjust usurpation of England—by fi ing his 

imagination with the thoughts of ‘ castles stormed,’ and ‘ cities 

freed,’ and of battles and routs, and truces, and so forth; but poor 

Allan, who was neither a lover nor a king, finds his division of the 

watch a matter of some hardship; however, although his musings 

were neither so amorous nor so high as those of Ronald and Bruce, 

yet they were much more poetical. 


* To Allan's eyes was harder task 
The weary watch their safeties ask. 
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He trimm’d the fire, and gave to shine 
With bickering light the splinter’d pine ; 
Then gazed awhile where silent laid 
Their hosts were shrouded by the plaid.— 
Then thought he of bis mother’s tower, 
His little sister’s green-wood bower ; 

How there the Easter gambols pass, 

And of Don Joseph's lengthen’d mass. 

But still before his weary eye, 

In rays prolong’d the blazes die— 

Again he roused him—on the lake 

Look’d forth, where now the twilight flake 
Of pale cold dawn began to wake. 

On Coolin’s clifis the mist lay furl’d, 

The morning breeze the lake had curl’d, 
The short dark waves, heaved to the land, 
With ceaseless plash kiss’d cliff or sand ;-~ 
It was a slumb’rous sound—he turn’d 

To tales at which his youth had burn’d, 
Of pilgrim’s path by demon cross’d, 

Of sprightly elf, or yelling ghost ; 

Of the wild witch’s baneful cot, 

And mermaid’s alabaster grat, 

Who bathes her limbs in sunless well 
Deep in Strathaird’s enchanted cell. 
Thither in fancy rapt be flies, 

And on his sight the vaults arise ; 

That hut’s dark walls he sees no more, 
His foot is on the marble floor, 

And o’er his head the dazzling spars 
Gleam like a firmament of stars! 

— Hark! hears he not the sea-nymph speak 
Her anger in that shrilling shriek ? 

No! all too late, with Allan’s dream, 
Mingled the captive’s warning scream. 

As from the ground he tries to start, 

A ruffian’s dagger finds his heart 

Upwards he casts his dizzy eyes, 

Murmurs his master’s name . . . and dies!’ 

‘ Not so awoke the king!’ he springs upon his legs, and seizing 
a‘ knotted brand’ from the flame, with one blow lays the ruffian 
who had murdered Allan, dead upon the floor. Ronald in like 
manner dispatches another, and he is upon the point of doing the 
same to a third, when the ‘ father ruffian,’ getting behind the ‘ island 
lord,’ raises his hand in the attitude of striking: at that moment 
the captive springs upon his arm, and tlings to it till the assassin is 
seized and felled by Bruce. The ruffian then confesses, what we 
dare say most of our readers have already anticipated, that he is a 
follower of Loru, his name Cormac Doil ; but of the stranger-boy 

he 
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he professes to know no more than what he had already declared. 
Bruce then turns to the stripling, and after promising to be to him 
a father and protector, he laments the unhappy fate of Allan, 
and afterwards proceeds to the shore for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether his bark had really set sail, or whether the story was 
fabricated by Cormac Doil. 

This canto is full of beauties: the first part of it, containing the 
conference of the chiefs in Bruce’s chamber, might perbaps have 
been abridged, because the discussion of a mere matter of business 
is unsuited for poetry; but the remainder of the canto is unobjec- 
tionable ; the scenery in which it is laid excites the imagination ; 
and the cave scene affords many opportunities for the poet, of 
which Mr. Scott has very atau availed himself. The de- 
scription, which we have extracted, of Allan’s watch is particularly 
pleasing ; indeed, the manner in which he is made to fall asleep, 
mingling the scenes of which he was thinking, with the scene 
around him, and then mingling with his dreams the captive’s sudden 
scream, is, we think, among the most happy passages of the whole 
poem.— 

* Stranger, if e’er thine ardent step hath traced 
The northern realms of ancient Caledon, 
Where the proud, Queen of Wilderness hath placed, 
By lake and cataract, her lonely throne ; 
Sublime but sad delight thy soul hath known, 
Gazing on pathless glen and mountain high, 
Listing where from the cliffs the torrents thrown, 
Mingle their echoes with the eagle’s cry, 
And with the sounding lake, and with the moaning sky. 
Yes! ’twas sublime but sad.—The loneliness 
Loaded thy heart, the desert tired thine eye ; 
And strange and awful fears began to press 
Thy bosom with a stern solemnity. 
Then hast thou wish’d some woodman’s cottage nigh, 
Something that shew’d of life, though low and mean ; 
Glad sight, its curling wreath of smoke to spy, 
Glad sound its cock’s blithe carol would have been, 
Or children whooping wild beneath the willows green.’ 


It is with these exquisite lines expressive of the desolate gran- 
deur which marks the scenery of the northern Highlands, that the 
fourth canto commences. Bruce and Ronald proceed to the shore ; 
on a sudden a bugle is heard, and immediately after they per- 
ceive Lord Edward darting towards them from rock to rock; a3 
soon as he arrives within hearing, he greets them with the welcome 
news, that Edward the First has breathed his last, and that the 
partisans of Bruce, encouraged by-so unexpected an event, had 


already taken up arms in various parts of Scotland. Unaccustomed, 
as 
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as it seems Bruce was, to reveal the emotions which: he felt, 
yet this gladdening news mastered his self-command. ‘The reco- 
very of his throne and of the independence of Scotland, were 
placed, by this event, within the reach of probability. In giving 
vent to his joy, however, he does justice to the great qualities 
which Edward the First possessed, and reproves his brother for 
the too violent expression of his hatred and exultation. After 
the funeral of Allan, which is pleasingly described, they get on 
board their vessel and sail for Brodick bay. The voyage is mark- 
ed with considerable spirit; the description of it is, however, 
in itself, rather disproportionately long, but at all events too long 
for the purpose of extracting ; we shall therefore await their arri- 
val at the isle of Arran. As the vessel approaches its destination, 
Ronald is observed in deep conference with Bruce, urging his suit 
to the hand of Isabel : an union to which all obstacles seem removed 
by the flight of Edith, and the recal of the promise of her hand by 
Lorn. Bruce refers the decision to Isabel, which, he adds, may 
speedily be ascertained, as she is then at the convent of St. Bride, 
a place at no great distance—in which it is intended that she should 
remain until affairs became more settled. While they are thus 
discoursing, the ship arrives. ‘The king leaps on shore, and hav- 
ing sounded his bugle, is soon surrounded by his followers, who 
strongly testify the joy which his re-appearance among them pro- 
duces. The scene is then suddenly changed to the convent of St. 
Bride, in which an aged sister jis described telling Isabel that a 
stranger of noble mien is at the gate desiring admittance to her 
presence. From the account which the sister gives of his awe- 
compelling looks, Isabel concludes that he can be no other than 
* her darling brother, royal Bruce,’ and gives orders for him to 
be immediately introduced. After some preliminary conversation, 
Bruce proceeds to explain the object of his visit, which, as our 
readers may guess, is to urge the suit of Lord Ronald. Isabel is 
about to reply, when she perceives the ‘ speechless boy,’ who had 
accompanied his master, standing at a little distance in an attitude 
of the deepest sorrow. The king, understanding the cause of her 
hesitation, desires that she will explain herself without reserve. The 
boy, he tells her, is a mute to whom he is indebted for his life, and 
whom he has brought with a view to leave him with her in the con- 
vent as her page. Isabel then returns an answer to the king’s pro- 
posal. With blushes which sufficiently prove that she is not in- 
sensible to Lord Ronald’s merits, she desires her brother to say, 
that it is her fixed resolution to pass the remainder of her days in 
the seclusion of a convent ; but that were it otherwise, never would 
she accept of vows to which another could prefer a superior claim; 
nothing, she concludes, even in other circumstances, would a 
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her to alter the determination which she has made, unless she saw 
at her feet the ring and contract by which Lord Ronald’s faith 
had been given to the ‘ ill-requited maid of Lorn.’ Scarcely had 
Isabel ended speaking, when the boy springs upon her neck—im- 
mediately recollecting himself, he bent upon his knee, and then 
twice kissing her hand, as suddenly disappeared. Isabel was na- 
turally somewhat surprized at the ‘ bearing bold’ of her new page, 
but ‘ good king Robert’ begs that she will not be angry at what 
must have been merely an ebullition of his joy at being admitted 
into her service. Bruce returns with the answer which he had re- 
ceived ; though much lamenting the resolution of his sister to take 
the veil, the great enterprize in which he was embarked soon drives 
all other thoughts from his mind, and the cauto closes with a solilo- 
quy, in which he expresses his intention of desiring Lord Edward 
to find out some messenger to the opposite shore, for the purpose 
of engaging Cuthbert ‘ his father’s beadsman’ to light up a signal 
whenever it shall appear that a proper opportunity occurs of pass- 
ing over with his followers to the main land. 

The above is an outline of the-fourth canto, which cannot be 
very greatly praised. It contains, indeed, many pleasing passages, 
but the merit which they possess is too much detached from the 
general interest of the poem. The only business is Bruce’s arrival at 
the isle of Arran : the voyage is certainly described with spirit, but 
the remainder of the canto is rather tedious, and might, without any 
considerable inconvenience, have been left a good deal to the reader’s 
imagination. Mr. Scott ought to reserve, as much as possible, the 
interlocutory parts of his narrative, for occasions which admit of high 
and animated sentiment, or the display of powerful emotion, because 
this is almost the only poetical beauty of which speeches are suscep- 
tible. But to fill up three-fourths of a canto with a lover’s asking 
a brother in a quiet and friendly manner for permission to address 
his sister in marriage, and a brother’s asking his sister whether she 
has any objectiofis, is, we think, somewhat injudicious. 

Matin prayers are over, aud Isabel has retired to her cell, in 
order to pursue her private devotions, when she perceives upon the 
pavement, a gold ring tied with a silken string toa scroll. The 
scroll is addressed to the Lady Isabel ; within it, were the follow- 
ing words : 

‘’Twas with this ring his plight he swore, 
With this, his promise I restore ; 
To her who can. the heart command, 
Well may I yield the plighted hand. 
And O! for better fortune born, 
Grudge not a passing sigh to mourn 
Her, who was Edith once of Lorn!’ 
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A momentary flush of joy passed over the cheek of Isabel at see- 
ing thus removed the “ay obstacle which impeded her union with 
Lord Ronald; it was, however, instantly succeeded by a deeper 
blush of shame to think she could be capable of enjoying so unge- 
nerous a triumph. She determined on no account to avail herself 
of the right which the ring seemed to bestow—but by what means 
and by whom could it have been placed in the situation where she 
discovered it? ‘There were traces of a light step upon the dew, and 
the ivy that grew upon the buttress beneath her window seemed to 
have been pressed and torn; but upon inquiry it did not appear that 
any one had been seen except her brother’s page, who at peep of 
dawn, being invited by Mona, an aged sister, to attend the chapel, 
had darted by, the tears bursting from his eye, and without return- 
ing an answer. The truth immediately rushed upon the mind of 
Isabel; and every circumstance which she now recalled to her me- 
mory, still farther convinced her, that the ‘ speechless boy’ whom 
her brother had left at the convent could be no other than Edith. 
Finding that Bruce had sailed in the morning for Brodick bay, she 
dispatches Father Augustine with a most urgent request, that in 
case he should not be able himself to return with the page, he 
would instantly deliver him into the charge of her messenger. The 
king, who was on the point of sailing, expresses the surprize and 
concern which her message gave him, as he had that very morning 
sent the page to St. Bride’s. ‘The monk answers, that the boy had 
indeed been there, but that he had staid only a short time; the 
mystery is however solved by Lord Edward, who informs Bruce 
that while he was pondering in his mind whom he should send to 
Cuthbert, he observed the page sitting mournfully upow a tomb, 
and that upon making his purpose known to him, the boy’s eyes 
flashed with joy at the commission. The king reproaches Edward 
for so unmerciful an act; but as the thing is done, he orders the 
embarkation to take place with speed, and desires the father to tell 
Isabel, that if successful on the Carrick shore, his first care shall 
be to restore the page. Our limits put it out of our power to 
transcribe the description which follows of the night-voyage ; it is, 
however, a passage of very considerable merit. On the opposite 
shore, a light is observed, which Bruce and his followers suppose to 
be the signal agreed upon with Cuthbert, but which on approach- 
ing nearer, assumes an appearance altogether portentous. 
* The light that seem’d a twinkling star, 

Now blazed portentous, fierce and far. 

Dark-red the heaven above it glowed, 

Dark-red the sea beneath it flowed. 

Red were the rocks on ocean’s brim, 

In blood-red light her islets swim ; 
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Wild scream the dazzled sea-fow! gave, 
Dropp’d from their crags on plashing wave. 
The deer to distant covert drew, 

The black cock deem’d it day, and crew. 
Like some tall castle given to flame, 

O’er half the land the lustre came.’ 

When they reached the shore, the light which had created so 
much amazement could no longer be mistaken; it was clearly not 
a beacon but some natural or preternatural phenomenon of which 
they could give no account. Soon after their debarkation it dis- 
appeared, and while they were yet uttering exclamations of amaze- 
ment at the strangeness of the circumstance, the mute page ap- 
proached, and put a paper into the hand of Bruce. It was from 
Cuthbert, who, fearing lest the meteor might be mistaken by Bruce 
and tempt him to venture over, had sent the page to meet him on 
the shore with information that Clifford was not only upon his 
guard, but had that very morning received a reinforcement from 
Lorn. Bruce and his followers are a good deal disconcerted by 
this unwelcome news ; nevertheless, after some conversation they 
resolve to abide the event, and to place themselves in ambush, with 
a view to seize the first favourable opportunity of making them- 
selves masters of the castle. 

* Now up the rocky pass they drew, 
And Ronald, to his promise true, 
Still made his arm the stripling’s stay, 
To aid him on the rugged way. _ 
“ Now cheer thee, simple Amadine! 
Why throbs that silly heart of thine?” 
That name the pirates to their slave 
(In Gaelic ’tis The Changeling) gave— 
“ Dost thou not rest thee on my arm, 
Do not my plaid-folds hold thee warm ? 
Hath not the wild bull’s treble hide 
This targe for thee and me supplied? 
Is not Clan-Colla’s sword of steel ? 
Cheer thee, and still that throbbing heart ; 
From Ronald’s guard thou shalt not part.”— 
— O! many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant ! 
And many a word at random spoken, 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken! 
Half sooth’d, half grieved, half terrified, 
Close drew the page to Ronald’s side.’ 

After having ascended the rocky pass which led from the shore, 
they gain the castle park, which is described in some very pane 
lines. The party cross the chase with quickness lest they shoul 
be descried from the castle. 

© Copses 
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* Copses they traverse, brooks they cross, 
Strain up the bank and o’er the moss ; 
From the exhausted page’s brow 
Cold drops of toil are streaming now ; 
With effort faint and lengthen’d pause, 
His weary steps the stripling draws. 

“ Nay, droop not yet,” the warrior said, 
“ Come let me give thee ease and aid ! 
Strong are mine arms, and little care 
A weight so light as thine to bear.— 
What! wilt thou not ?—capricious boy !— 
Then thine own limbs and strength employ. 
Pass but this night, and pass thy care, 
I'll place thee with a lady fair, 
Where thou shalt tune thy lute to tell 
How Ronald loves fair Isabel !”— 
Worn out, dishearten’d, and dismay'd, 
Here Amadine let go the plaid ; 
His trembling limbs their aid refuse, 
He sunk amid the midnight dews! 

XXI. 
What may be done ?—-the night is gone— 
The Bruce’s band moves slowly on— 
Eternal shame, if at the brunt 
Lord Ronald grace not battle’s front !— 
“* See yonder oak, within whose trunk 
Decay a darken’d ceil hath sunk ; 
Enter and rest thee there a space, 
Wrap in my plaid thy limbs, thy face. 
I will not be, believe me, far, 
But must not quit the ranks of war. 
Well will I mark the bosky bourne, 
And soon to guard thee hence return :— 
Nay, weep not so, thou simple boy ! 
But sleep in peace and wake in joy”"— 
In sylvan lodging close bestow’d, 
He placed the page, and onward strode, 
With strength put forth, o’er moss and brook, 
And soon the marching band o’ertook.’ 

Wearied out with anxiety and fatigue, Amadine quickly falls 
asleep—his dreams, however, are soon disturbed by one of Lord 
Clifford’s servants, who passing near the oak in search of a hart, 
discovers the page, and immediately recognizes him as the strip- 
ling who the morning before had sought the cell of old Cuthbert. 
He is brought before Lord Clifford, who, being informed of the 
suspicious circumstances under which he had been found, and of 
the resolute silence which he preserves, orders him to be immedi- 
ately taken away, and hung on the oak in which he had been disco- 
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vered. This is about to be put in execution, when Bruce, who per- 
ceived it from the ambush in which his party had been placed, sud- 
denly sallies forth, and while one division of his men rescues the 
victim, another seizes the gate of the castle. In a few minutes the 
business is settled—Clifford slain, and Bruce once more in posses- 
sion of the hall of his ancestors. ‘This Canto is not distinguished 
by many passages of extraordinary merit; as it is, however, full of 
business, and comparatively free from those long rhyming dialogues 
which are so frequent in the poem, it is upon the whole spirited and 
pleasing. The scene in which Ronald is described sheltering Edith 
under his plaid, for the love which he bears to Isabel, is, we think, 
more poetically conceived than any other in the whole poem—and 
contains some touches of great pathos, and beauty. 

Having thus put Bruce in possession of his paternal: hall, the 
poem pauses for about eight years! during which interval the poet 
desires us to believe that many things have taken place, and among 
others, that the mute page having resumed the attire of her sex, 
has taken up her abode with Isabel, now a nun, in the convent of 
St. Bride. In this retreat, days and months and years had passed 
away in calm seclusion, when news is brought to the convent, that 
Bruce had recovered the whole of Scotland from the hands of 
the English, with the exception of Stirling castle, the governor of 
which had entered into a stipulation for surrendering the fortress 
committed to his charge, unless, by a day fixed upon, the English 
should raise the siege. On the morning after the news arrived, 
Isabel takes an opportunity of informing Edith, that they must part. 
By the death and flight of her kindred, it seems that Edith was now 
heiress to all the lands of the house of Lorn; and Bruce, being na- 
turally desirous of preventing so powerful a fief from devolving 
upon any person of equivocal fidelity, proposed renewing the long 
suspended treaty of marriage between the houses of Lorn and Clan- 
Colla. In this politic wish, the king was still farther confirmed, by 
having observed, that since the hopes of Ronald had been closed on 
the side of Isabel, he had gradually become sensible of the merits of 
Edith, and penitent for the cruelty, or at least for the imprudence of 
his former conduct towards her. Under these circumstances Bruce 
had dispatched a messenger, acquainting Isabel with the prosperous 
state of his affairs, and requesting her to send Edith to him under the 

“protection of a knight whom he had directed to take charge of her. 
The ‘ Maid of Lorn’ of course makes many coy excuses; (as well 
she might, for the transaction was not remarkable for its delicacy ;) 
they are all, however, overruled by the kind persuasion of Isabel, 
and Edith finally sets out, equipped in male attire, in order that 
she may have an opportunity of being an eye-witness of Ronald’s 
remorse. She arrives at the camp of Bruce on the eve of the bat- 
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tle of Bannockburn, which is described with considerable spirit. 
The event it is unnecessary to relate: as soon as the battle is ter- 
minated, Bruce issues orders for the celebration of the nuptials; 
whether they were ever solemnized it is impossible to say; as critics, 
we should certainly have forbidden the banns; because, although it 
is conceivable that the mere lapse of time might not have eradicated 
the passion of Edith, yet how such a circumstance alone, without 
even the assistance of an interview, could have created one in the 
bosom of Ronald, is altogether inconceivable. He must have pro- 
posed to marry her, merely from compassion, or for the sake of her 
money and lands, and upon either supposition, it would have com- 
ported with the delicacy of Edith to refuse his proffered hand. 

Such is an outline of the story upon which the poem before us 
is founded ; and in whatever point of view it be regarded, whether 
with reference to the incidents it contains, or the agents by whom 
it is carried on, we think that one less calculated to keep alive the 
interest and curiosity of the reader could uot easily have been con- 
trived. Of the characters, we cannot say much; they are not con- 
ceived with any great degree of originality, nor delineated with any 
particular spirit. Neither are we disposed to criticize with minute- 
ness the incidents of the story; but we conceive that the whole 
poem, cousidering it as a narrative poem, is projected upon wrong 
principles. 

The story is obviously composed of two independent plots, con- 
nected with each other merely by the accidental circumstances 
of time and place. The liberation of Scotland by Bruce has not 
naturally any more connection with the loves of Ronald and the 
Maid of Lorn, than with those of Dido and AEneas; nor are we 
able to conceive any possible motive which should have induced 
Mr. Scott to weave them as he has done into the same narrative, 
except the desire of combining the advantages of an heroical, with 
what we may call, for want of an appropriate word, an ethical 
subject ; an attempt which we feel assured he never would have 
made had he duly weighed the very different principles upon which 
these dissimilar sorts of poetry are founded. This is a subject 
upon which we cannot now expatiate; we may however observe, 
that to engraft a domestic episode upon an heroical subject, ts a 
very different thing from engrafting an heroical episode upon a 
domestic subject. When the leading object of the poet is to in- 
terest his reader in some great historical catastrophe, as this can 
only be brought about by the agency of individuals, of course it is 
impossible to suppose, but that in the progress of a long poem, 
frequent occasions must arise in which the reader will be called 
upon to sympathize with their particular disasters. Such occa- 
gions however are only incidental; they should grow out of the 
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poem, and in this case, when they do occur, the feelings which 
they will excite, merely through the mind, without heating 
the imagination, or greatly disturbing the curiosity with which it 
still looks forward to the general catastrophe. But when the inte- 
rest of a poem is principally founded upon the fortunes of indivi- 
duals—as all novels and romances, whether in prose or verse, 
ought to be—nothing can be more contrary, we conceive, either 
to prudence or propriety, than to attach those fortunes to the 
fate of states and empires: because, when the imagination is filled 
with great events, we are always apt to calculate things in the 
gross, and, as common experience shews, to estimate the value 
of particular interests, not by themselves, but with reference to the 
importance which they possess, as items in the great account. 
Thus, had Mr. Scott introduced the loves of Ronald and the Maid 
of Lorn as an episode of an epic poem upon the subject of the 
battle of Bannockburn, its want of connection with the main ac- 
tion might have been excused in favour of its intrinsic merit; but 
by a great singularity of judgment, he has introduced the battle of 
Bannockburn as an episode in the loves of Ronald and the Maid 
of Lorn. To say nothing of the obvious preposterousness of such 
a design, abstractedly considered, the effect of it has, we think, 
decidedly been to destroy that interest which either of them might 
separately have created; or if any interest remain respecting the 
fate of the ill-requited Edith, it is because at no moment of the 
poem do we feel the slightest degree of it, respecting the enterprize 

of Bruce. 
We have now put our readers in possession both of the story 
upon which the poem is built, and of our opinions as to its merits. 
e many beautiful passages which we have extracted from it, com- 
bined with the brief remarks subjoined to each canto, will sufficiently 
shew, that although the ‘ Lord of the Isles’ is not likely to add very 
much to the reputation of Mr. Scott, yet this must be imputed rather 
to the greatness of his previous reputation than to the absolute infe- 
riority of the m itself. Unfortunately, its merits are merely 
incidental, while its defects are mixed up with the very elements of 
the poem. But it is not in the power of Mr. Scott to write with 
tameness ; be the subject what it will, (and he could not easily have 
chosen one more impracticable,) he impresses upon whatever scenes 
he describes so much movement and activity—he infuses into his 
narrative ‘such a flow of life, and, if we may so express ourselves, 
of animal spirits, that without satisfying the judgment, or moving 
the feelings, or elevating the mind, or even very greatly interesting 
the curiosity, he is still able to seize upon, and, as it were, exhi- 
larate the imagination of his readers, in a manner which is often 
truly unaccountable. This quality Mr. Scott possesses in an — 
rable 
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rable degree; and supposing that he had no other object in view 
than to couvince the world of the great poetical powers with which 
he is gifted, the poem before us would be quite sufficient for his 
purpose. But this is of very inferior importance to the public ; 
what they want is a good poem, and, as experience has shewn, this 
can only be constructed upon a solid foundation of taste and judg- 
ment and meditation. 








Art. I. Travels in South Africa, undertaken at the Request of 
the Missionary Society. By John Campbell, Minister of 
Kingsland Chapel. London. 1315. 


WE shall not be classed among those who affect to despise or 
ridicule the labours of the missionaries ; though we may some- 
times have felt it necessary to hint at their failings. To the Baptist 
missionaries of India and China, the European world is indebted, 
in no small degree, for the extension of its knowledge of oriental 
literature: the philological labours of Carey and Marshman, and 
the translations of Ward and Morrison must always be considered 
as valuable monuments of great talent and perseverance not use- 
lessly applied. On the literary works of men like these, self-taught 
and unpatronized, criticism would be employed with an ill grace, 
by dwelling on every little violation of taste in composition, or 
fault of expression ; or by refusing to pardon any want of judgment 
in the selection of materials. ‘To the Moravian missionaries, a 
considerable share of merit, though of a different kind, is also due. 
Waving all pretensions to literature, their avowed object is, first to 
make the savage sensible of the benefits to be derived from the 
useful arts of civilized life; and afterwards to instil into his mind the 
divine truths of the Christian religion. A third kind of merit, 
varying in its nature and ss oper from either of the former, is like- 
wise due to the Evangelical missionaries, who seem to have no 
‘ other object in view than that of * preaching Christ and Him cru- 
cified.’” Nor do we think that Mr. Campbell rates the services of 
these Gospel missionaries too high in claiming for them ‘ the, 
merit of philanthropy, and a most exalted display of the power 
of Christian principles, when they consent to leave European so- 
ciety and retire to a gloomy wilderness, like that of southern Afri- 
ca, merely to do good to its scattered and miserable mhabitants, 
from love to Jesus Christ and the souls of men.’ Cold and fastidious 
indeed must the heart of hin be, who can witness unmoved the per- 
sonal dangers and privations of every kind to which these Evangelical 
preachers voluntarily surrender themselves, for the sole purpose of 
instructing the lowest of the human species in ‘ the one thin 
needful.’ It were to be wished, at the same time, that their zea 
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was tempered with a little more of worldly wisdom and human 
prudence than they sometimes exhibit. But these are qualities 
which the present publication, among many others, gives us reason 
to suspect are not always to be found even among tbe directors 
of the missions, and can hardly therefore be expected in their in- 
struments. 

The death of Doctor Vander Kemp, who superintended the 
African missions, and of whom we gave a brief account in our 
review of Lichtenstein’s Travels, made it expedient, in the opinion 
of the directors, 

* To request one of their own body, the Reverend John Campbell, 
to visit the country, personally to inspect the different settlements, and 
to establish such regulations, in concurrence with Mr. Read, and the 
other missionaries, as might be most conducive to the attainment of 
the great end proposed—the conversivn of the heathen, keeping in view 
at the same time the promotion of their civilization.’—(Adver. p. vi.) 

Such readers of Mr. Campbell’s book as may be led to expect 
something more than ‘ the conversion of the heathen,’ will not 
consider the directors to have made the most happy choice of a 
minister. From his own narrative we have not been able to dis- 
cover that he used any exertions, or indeed possessed any resources, 
for promoting the secondary object of his mission—‘ the civiliza- 
tion of the native Africans.’ We are not sure, indeed, that his 
talents at all suited the first and main object of the society. He 
seems to us to want zeal, which we always understood to be an 
indispensable ingredient in a Gospel missionary. On his arrival 
at the Cape of Good Hope in November, the spring of the 

ear, he suffers himself to be diverted from his journey into the 
interior, ‘ till the sultry summer montlis should be over, as his con- 
stitution had been weakened by the tropical heats'\—tropical heats 
on a passage to the Cape! In the interim, he prepares himself by 
* short journies’—little jaunts of pleasure, from the Cape to Stel- 
Jenbosch—to the Paarl—to Drakenstein—to Groene-Kloof; and 
on the 13th February, the most sultry of the summer months, he 
sets out on his tour. This however is no affair of ours; but we 
really did expect that he would have employed the four months on 
the passage, and the three thus spent at the Cape, in acquiring 
some little knowledge of the Dutch language, which is the key to 
those of the people whom he was proceeding to convert.—No such 
thing—even after a nine months journey with companions who 
spoke little else than Dutch, he cannot give us a word of it cor- 
rectly; and we fear, from this circumstance, that the many ser- 
mons which he preached to the Dutch, and Hottentots, and Cora- 
nas, and Booshuanas, and Namaquas, may, according to his own 
account, be set down as vor et preterea nihil. ‘1 preached,’ says 
. e, 
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be, ‘ through two interpreters to the Coranas. When I had spoken 
a sentence in English, Mr. Anderson repeated it in Dutch, and a third 
person in the Corana tongue. ‘The Corana interpreter stood with his 
coat off, and seemed fatigued by speaking so often.’ In preaching 
to the Booshuanas, the sermon had a fourth transfusion to undergo. 

Another objection to the choice of Mr. Campbell is the evident 
absence of every qualification with which, in these days, a traveller 
is expected to be gifted. ‘The most common objects of nature he 
is either unacquainted with, or affects to consider as beneath his 
notice; and the reader who looks for information as to the na- 
tural history or the geography of that part of south Africa, hitherto 
but little travelled by Europeans, will meet with disappointment ; 
false nomenclature, and vague and confused description, are all he 
is to expect. In justice, however, to Mr. Campbell, it is right to 
state that we believe his veracity to be unquestionable; and that 
there are in his book traits of character and insulated facts which, 
with all its drawbacks, stamp a certain value upon it even as a book 
of travels—of its other merits we must leave the Missionary jour- 
nals to speak ; but we would by all means recommend to the society 
to leave out, in the next edition, that hideous, full-length portrait of 
Mr. Campbell, which we would fain hope bears no resemblance 
to the original: for though we mean not to profess ourselves dis- 
ciples of Lavater, we do not think that, in the choice of persons 
to deal with savages, personal qualifications are altogether to be dis- 
regarded. 

The expedition, which on the 13th February left Cape Town, 
consisted of two waggons, one drawn by twelve, the other by four- 
teen oxen; two drivers, Cupido, a converted Hottentot and a 
preacher of the Gospel, and Britannia, a Gonaqua; two Hottentot 
ox-leaders, John and Michael ; and two Hottentot ladies, Elizabeth 
and Sarah, who were hired in the capacities of cook and washer- 
woman. We find but few occurrences worthy of notice during 
the first eighteen days. They killed a grey serpent ‘which shone in 
the dark, and emitted a rattling sound, evidently intended by Provi- 
dence to warn people of its approach’—they found shells of the 
land tortoise which had lately been killed by the crow, ‘ who raises 
them into the air, when she lets them fall, either upon stones or 
hard ground, by which their shells are broken, and they become 
an easy prey ;’ they caught a scorpion, and surrounded him with 
fire to put to the proof the vulgar opinion that so circum- 
stanced he would sting himseif to death; ‘ but it died as quietly as 
any other animal, only darting its sting from it, as if to oppose any 
ordinary assailant;’ and they saw another animal ‘ resembling an 
animated piece of straw, which the boors called the Hottentots’ 
god.’ ‘These and a few similar observations, with some hair-breadth 
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escapes from rugged rocks, precipices, and deep rivers ; an occa- 
sional sermon in Dutch from Cupido, and a profusion of moral 
and religious reflections on the scattered and miserable inhabitants 
of the wilderness, make up a tolerably long chapter, at the end 
of which we find ourselves at the New Drosdy of George Town, 
founded by Lord Caledon. 

* A more pleasant situation I have not yet seen in Africa. It abounds 
with wood, water, and majestic scenery. The neighbouring wood is 
extensive, full of all kinds of trees belonging to the climate, and suf- 
ficient to supply them with timber for a thousand years. The ground 
is good, either for corn or pasture; there is plenty of clay for making 
bricks, and abundance of lime on the sea shore, which is only a few 
hours distant. The Landrost’s house is building—the prison and the 
court-house are finished—the Secretary’s and some other houses are 
nearly finished—the two principal streets are to cross each other at 
right angles, and the church is to stand in the center. The streets 
will be 200 feet wide ; on each side of them is to be planted a row of 
trees, not only for ornament, but for defending passengers from the 
scorching rays of an almost vertical sun.’ 

Lord Caledon deserves the thanks of the colony for this first at- 
tempt at building a distant town, drawing the inhabitants together, 
and creating a market for the interchange of commodities. Indepen- 
dent of local conveniences, the situation is judiciously chosen. It is 
midway between Zwellendam, and Plettenberg’s bay, in that choice 
district of country formerly known by the name of Autoniequaland, 
which was reserved especially by the Dutch government for rearing 
and supporting its numerous horses and oxen. Why it had not 
before been settled, and why English settlers are not encouraged to 
cultivate the rich and extensive tract of land, well wooded and 
well watered, that stretches along the sea coast of the colony for 
many hundred miles, is to us quite inexplicable. ‘The discou- 
ragement of colonial population is degrading to the age we live in, 
and unworthy of that liberal conduct which generally distinguishes 
the British government. 

Here Captain Dik-kop, (in other words, Captain Thickscull,) 
a Hottentot chief, brought about sixty of his people, mostly 
females, to hear a sermon from Cupido; after which the party 
visited the captain’s kraal. A very old man, nearly in a state of 
nature, welcomed the missionaries with lively expressions of joy 
and gratitude—but, on being asked if he knew any thing of Jesus 
Christ, he replied, ‘ I know no more about any thing than a 
beast.’ One would naturally conclude that such an answer was 
rather discouraging; but not so Mr. Campbell. ‘ Could I have 
b t,’ says he, ‘ the great missionary meetings of the month 
of May to this kraal, to witness the scene that passed, I think they 
would have thrown’ in handfuls of gold to aid the — 
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funds, till the directors should be alarmed and cry out, like Moses 
at the Tabernacle in the wilderness, “ Stop, brethren, you are giving 
more than is necessary.” ’ 

From George Town to Bethelsdorp little occurred worthy of 
notice, beyond the usual difficulties which all travellers have to en- 
counter in this country from the passage of rivers aud rocky cliffs, 
and the occasional scarcity of fresh water. At one place, while 
Cupido was preaching, a wolf made an attack on two cows, one 
of which he killed, and wounded the other. We have already ob- 
served that Mr. Campbell is no naturalist ;—<‘ the difference of trees, 
flowers, &c.’ says he, ‘ is but little; in a week or so, foreign trees 
and flowers become as familiar to the eye, as the furze and briar 
bushes are to Englishmen; nothing but the unsearchable Jehovah 
can fully gratify man’s immortal mind ;’ and although he confesses 
that ‘ he derived much pleasure from the novelties of Africa—yet he 
would rather look at a believer in Jesus than a mountain of chrys- 
tal.” With this professed indifference to the works of creation, we 
need not be surprized at his ‘ seeing many beautiful myrtles growing 
to the height of fifteen or twenty feet,’ in a country where the 
myrtle is not an indigenous plant! We are disposed to give him 
more credit for sagacity in distinguishing the merits of the human 
character; and are most willing (we speak from experience) 
to bear testimony to his good opinion of the Hottentots. ‘I think 
(he says) the Hottentot’s mind is better cultivated than the minds of 
many in the lowest ranks in London; and I should expect to be 
much better served, and to be more safe in travelling with twenty 
Hottentots, than with twenty Europeans.’ We verily believe that 
there is not on the face of the earth a more faithful, attached creature 
than a Hottentot, nor a race of men possessed of quicker natural 
talents—but, as a nation, they may alinost be considered as extinct. 

On the 20th March the party arrived at Bethelsdorp, where, 
after a good deal of preaching, and assisting at a love-feast, which 
consisted of a cup of coffee and biscuit, they found a little time 
to look over the establishment. From the account here given, it 
seems to be what Lichtenstein described it to be, ‘ the Beggar’s 
Village ;’ but this author has been roughly handled for telling: the 
truth, and especially for exposing the weakness of its founder, Doc- 
tor Vander Kemp, in marrying a Hottentot, or, we rather think, a 
slave, woman, in his old age, neglecting his person, and vegetating 
in filth and idleness. Mr. Campbell says, the place has a mise- 
rable appearance; the houses are mean, and many of them fallen 
into ruins; the grounds in the neighbourhood so barren that no 
verdure is to be seen near them ; neither trees, nor shrubs, nor gar- 
dens to relieve the eye. 


* Had the founder of Bethelsdorp been more aware of the import- 
ance 
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ance of civilization, there might at least have been more external ap- 
‘ pearance of it than there now is. He seems to have judged it necessary 
rather to imitate the savage in appearance, than to induce the savage 
to imitate him—perhaps, considering his conduct countenanced by 
what Paul says, of his becoming all things to all men, that he might 
gain some—the Doctor would appear in public without hat, stockings, 
or shoes, and probably without a coat.’ 


The truth appears to be—that having violated decency, in 
the first instance, he gradually lost all sense of it, and descended, 
perhaps by imperceptible steps, to the habits of the savages with 
whom he associated ; and we confess we have not much hope from 
the exertions of his coadjutor and successor Mr. Read, who, fol- 
lowing the example of his principal, married a Hottentot girl, at an 
age which, in this country, would not be considered as marriageable. 

From Bethelsdorp, the mission proceeded in an easterly direc- 
tion, through that part of the country formerly known by the name 
of Zaurefeld, or the Sour Grass Plain, which extends from the 
Zwartkops nearly to the Great Fish river, a district to which they 
have now given the name of Albany. Here a chain of military 
posts has been established, to prevent the incursions of the Caffres, 
though it does not appear that any use is made of the country by the 
colonists; the only inhabitants being, at each post, a subaltern, 
with a few men, generally of the Hottentot regiment, and occa- 
sionally a straggling party of Caffres or Hottentots. ‘The officers 
were mostly Scotch and Hanoverians. Mr. Campbell seems at a 
loss to conjecture how they passed the time, especially as he ob- 
served that the library of one of them consisted only of a dictionary 
and an almanack, with which, however, he adds, he appeared to be 
very well contented. The head quarters are at Graham’s Town, 
‘but where this is situated, it is impossible, either from Mr. Camp- 
bell’s description, or from his miserable map, in which it is not in- 
serted, to determine. From Graham’s Town, however, they di- 
rected their course north westerly, towards Graaf Reynet. On the 
way they visited Captain Andrews on the Fish river, whose house 
and whole establishment formed a remarkable contrast to those 
of the Dutch boors in the vicinity. ‘Though the best house in the 
whole district of Albany, it was built by himself, and the Hotten- 
tots whom he instructed: he had an excellent garden, watered by 
an engine, which raised the water thirty feet out of the river; this 
engine, we suppose, was the wheel of the Chinese, with scoops or 
buckets appended to its circumference: the boors gaped at it with 
astonishment, but when he offered to lead the water of two good 
springs to the grounds of one of these people, provided he would 
sow grain, he said it was too much trouble ; he could purchase 
flour at five days’ journey! Here Mr. Campbell observed an hil 
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hill of a larger size than we had apprehended they ever reached in 
this part of Africa; it was about five feet high, and twelve in cir- 
cumference. With these hills (from two to three feet high, and 
about two feet diameter) whole plains are studded. They aré 
encrusted with a clayey substance, as hard almost as stone; in- 
ternally they are composed of a dark brown substance, like in- 
durated peat, which makes an excellent fuel; and by perforating 
the side and setting fire to the interior, the boors have at once 
an excellent oven to bake their bread, or roast their mutton, 
when travelling over the deserts. ‘The activity of the insect in- 
creases probably with the heat of the climate; here they some- 
times work their way into a boor’s house, and devour the mul- 
tifarious contents of the great family chest ; but on the east coast 
of Africa, about Congo and Bemba, if we may believe Father 
Carli, they make no ceremony of eating up a whole ox in the 
course of a night; indeed he himself had a narrow escape from 
being devoured : the ants, he says, having ‘ broke loose,’ poured like 
a torrent into his house, and before he could get out were already 
half a foot deep upon the floor. 

The bees frequently drive out the ants and take possession of their 
habitations. In those cells, and in the crevices of rocks, or hollow 
trees, the boors employ the Hottentots to seek for honey: of this, 
indeed, the Hottentots enjoy the monopoly, having persuaded the 
colonists that in every nest a certain moth is engendered whose bite 
is mortal. A specimen of this moth was brought to England as a 
most extraordinary curiosity; on examination, however, it was found 
to be only a species of phalzna, already well known under the name 
of the death’s-head moth. 

During their stay at Graaf Reynet they had a great many meet- 
ings for preaching and prayer. Here Cupido and Boozak, the 
two converted Hottentots, also ‘ addressed the heathen.’ Our 
readers, perhaps, may wish to see a specimen of a Hottentot ser- 
mon. 


* Ateleven A. M. Cupido preached. He spoke of every thing pro- 
ceeding from God: he asked *‘ Who made the trees? You will say they 
came from other trees.. Weli then, who made the first tree? It could 
not be man, or he would be able to make them still; but it is beyond 
the power of man to make a tree; it must be God.”’ 


Boozak was equally eloquent ; but in somewhat better taste. 


* Before the missionaries came to us, we were as ignorant of every 
thing as you now are. I thought then I was the same as a beast; that 
when I died there would be an end of me; but after hearing them I 
found I had a soul that must be happy or miserable for ever. Then I 
became afraid to die.. I was afraid to take a gun into my hand, lest it 
should kill me, or to meet a serpent lest it should bite me. I was aon 
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then to go to the hill to hunt lions or elephants lest they should devour 
me. But when I heard of the son of God having come into the world 
to die for sinners, all that fear went away. I took my gun again, and 
without fear of death went to hunt lions, and tigers, and elephants. 
You shall soon have an opportunity to be taught the same things.’ 


On another occasion Cupido rose into a higher strain of elo- 
quence. 

* He illustrated,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘ the immortality of the soul 
by alluding to the serpent, who, by going between the two branches of 
a bush which press against each other, strips himself once a year of his 
skin. ‘“ When we find the skin,” said he, ‘* we do not call it the ser- 
pent; no, it is only the skin; neither do we say, the serpent is dead ; 
no, for we know he is alive, and has only cast his skin.”—The serpent 
he compared to the soul, and the skin to the body of the man.’ 


Leaving Graaf Reynet for the Sneuwberg, and proceeding 
across the Boschimans, or Bushman country, they arrived at 
once among game of the higher class—elks and zebras, gnoos, qua- 
chas, and hippopotami; lions, too, figure in almost every page. 
We have met with no African traveller, ancient or modern, who 


has had the good luck to fall in with such multitudes of these ani- — 


mals, as Mr. Campbell and his party. A boor of Graaf Reynet 
had shot a male lion, on which his mate sprang from her den, dashed 
the murderer to the ground with a stroke of her paw, and was pro- 
ceeding to tear him in pieces, when the brother of the man 
leyelled his musket, and shot her through the throat, but not be- 
fore she had dreadfully lacerated her intended victim. ‘The skin 
of the dead lion, with its black and shaggy mane of twelve inches 
long, had a terrific appearance to Mr. Campbell; but he had now 
to encounter living lions. Indeed the party had not proceeded far in 
the Sneuwberg before the alarm was given of two lions being close 
upon them in a thicket. Thirteen of them, therefore, advanced with 
loaded muskets, within fifty yards of the spot, and poured ina volley 
of balls, when one of these animals made off, apparently wounded, 
but the other, a female, was so disabled, as to be killed by a second 
fire. Here they halted for the night; and while at supper, eoanion 
of lions and lion hunters, were assailed by a terrible roaring of one of 
these creatures, behind the tent, which they concluded to be the male 
lion in search of his mate. The boors informed Mr. Campbell 
that the Bushmen are in the habit of throwing their children to the 
lions, to preserve themselves, which has thus given them a relish for 
human flesh, especially that of Bushmen;s so marked, indeed, was 
this predilection stated to be, that if a white man and a Bushman 
were together, and met a hungry lion, he would at once give the 
preference to the latter. Pigafetta has recorded the same prefer- 
ence of tigers om the west coast, for blacks to whites. — 
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indeed seem to agree, that a lion will at all times select a Hottentot 
from among the boors, or make his way through a whole herd of 
cattle to get at him; and im this he shews both taste and judg- 
ment. The boors and quadrupeds would require to be uncased or 
stripped of their clothes, hair, and wool; but a Hottentot is not 
only ready plucked, but larded. There is a story told by Barrow 
of the perseverance of a lion im waiting at the foot of a tree for 
a Hottentot, who had fled to it for protection. Mr. Campbell 
has a story of the same kind ; only his Leen and Hottentot both fell 
asleep, when the latter tumbled out of the tree upon the former, 
which so astonished the royal brute, that he took to-his heels, leav- 
ing the Hottentot master of the field.) 

In crossing the Sneuwberg, they visited a deep cavern, formed by 
rocks, whose roof resembled that of ‘ a cathedral in miniature ;’ 
within it they observed hundreds of bats hanging by their feet, so 
close together, that at first sight they appeared like carved-work 
on the roof; their dung lay in the bottom of the cave, mid-leg 
deep. The only other curiosity that the Snowy Mountains afforded 
them was, ‘ a Bushwoman about sixty years of age, who only mea- 
sured three feet nine inches, and knew no more about God than the 
very cattle.’ : 

The ‘ Bushmans’ country,’ which they had now to pass, isa 
dreary desert, between the confines of the Sneuwberg and the Orange 
or Great river. In crossing it they were accosted by a Bushman’s 
family, consisting of three men, a woman, and a child, and nearly 
at the same time they encountered a couple of lions; but the lat- 
ter walked away without molesting them, None of the Bushmans 
had any name, Mr. Campbell says, except the father, whom they 
called in their language O/d Boy. He advised the lady to wasix 
her face, having observed it to be extremely dirty, but she declined 
the operation, with a significant shake of the head ; and the Hot- 
tentots explained to him that their countrymen liked the dirt, be- 
cause it kept them warm. Their food consisted of a bulbous 
root, which, when roasted, had the taste of achesnut. Mr. Camp- 
bell calls it ounches (uintjes, we presume, little onions, the iris 
edulis). In summer they lay in a stock of locusts, which are dried 
and pounded into powder. Soon after this interview, while chas- 
ing a flock of elks, they saw no less than five lions in one group, 
who, notwithstanding their numbers, ran away as swiftly as the elks ; 
and on the following day they again saw four lions together; but, 
excepting these, neither beast nor bird the wholeday. ‘ It appeared,’ 
says Mr. Campbell, ‘to be a land forsaken by every creature, on ac- 
count of the scarcity of water.’ 

The next day, however, they again fell in with three lions, pur- 
suing a herd of quachas, which fled towards their advanced party ; 
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they thought proper therefore to face about, and make for the wag- 
gons, the lions following in full chase; but passing the waggons 
they gave them no further disturbance. On the succeeding day the 
party crossed a plain, on which was a lake of such extent, that Mr. 
Campbell says, it was the first he had seen in five months’ travel that 
deserved the name, but the water was salt. The plain abounded 
with game, particularly with various kinds of bucks, of which they 
shot nine; also one quacha and one ostrich. In twelve days they 
had accomplished the passage of this dreary desert,—a part of the 
journey which Mr. Campbell thinks might have been fatal to the 
expedition, had not a copious rain fallen; for otherwise, it was 
ascertained, they would have met with nothing but a scanty supply 
of brackish water, and that only twice in the first seven days, and 
very little either of water or grass during the other five. The 
sight of the Great River was therefore most acceptable to man and 
beast, and both cattle and men rushed towards it with the greatest 
eagerness. ‘ Neither the thickets with which its banks were co- 
vered, nor the steepness of its sides, seemed any impediment to the 
cattle; they pushed heedlessly forward, till their mouths reached 
it, when the rapid motion of every tail indicated satisfaction and 
enjoyment.’ 

Here, however, it was not fordable ; but after travelling seven 
or eight days along the southern bank, in an easterly direction, 
they at length reached a ford. Several Hottentots, who resided on 
the opposite side, came across to assist them; these people led 
the oxen in the waggons, and others swam on ‘ wooden horses, 
driving before them the loose cattle, sheep, and goats. These 
wooden horses are described by Mr. Triiter as logs of wood from 
six to eight feet in length, having pegs driven into the side 
at a few inches distance from one of the ends. On one of these 
logs a man stretches himself at full length, holding fast by the peg 
with one hand, whilst with the other, and occasionally with his 
feet, he drives it on by striking the water, as in the act of swim- 
ming. The end of the log, which goes foremost, is held obliquely 
to the stream, in an angle of about 45 degrees, by which it is 
pushed across without being carried far down with the current. It 
1s a singular circumstance, that in the whole extent of this river, 
(which is now known for at least 600 miles,) the banks of which 
are inhabited by sedentary tribes of people, who have abundance 
of cattle, and who raise pulse, grain, tobacco, &c. there should 
not bea single boat of any description ; and it is the more so, as on 
each side there is an almost uninterrupted belt of wood, in some 
places not less than a quarter of a mile in depth. One would think 
that the missionaries, who have for some years past formed esta- 
blishments at no great distance from the banks of the Orange a 
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would have so far administered to their own convenience and com- 
fort, as to have contrived some sort of raft, or coracle, to keep up 
a communication with the two banks.—The Moravians would im- 
mediately have accomplished it. 

A long day’s journey brought the party to a missionary station, 
called Klaar water, in the Briequa or Corana country. Mr. Camp- 
bell calls this part of the country Griqualand, and the natives Gri- 
quas ; for no other reason that we can discover, except that it was 
the residence of ‘ two brothers of the name of Grika, who some 
years ago fled from the colony, in consequence of having committed 
forgery ; the one was trodden to death by an elephant, the other 
accompanied Dr. Cowan, and was murthered along with him.’ 
The name of the two brothers, whose story is told in Mr. Triiter’s 
Journal, was Kriiger. ‘These men first visited the Briequas, and 
succeeding travellers have continued the appellation; but none of 
them have told us, before Mr. Campbell, that ‘ they were dressed 
much like the common people of England.’ In one house was 
noticed a Dutch quarto bible, and in two others, parts of the New 
Testament. Some of the people had small gardens, in which were 
pumpkins, cabbages, kidney beans, peas, tobacco, millet; in that 
of the missionaries were potatoes, plum and peach trees, with a few 
vines; there was also a smith’s shop, of little use, as there was 
nobody to instruct the natives. 

From the Briequas the party directed their course towards Lee- 
takoo, or, as Mr. Campbell chuses to call it, Lattakoo, the principal 
town of the Booshuanas. They had not proceeded far before 
they observed four or five lions on a rising ground, who calmly 
turned round and looked at them ; but, by a sort of tacit compact, 
neither party seemed disposed to molest the other, the one re- 
maining stationary, the other moving forward. On this occasion, 
Mr. Campbell mentions a contrivance of one of the party tosboot a 
lion, by placing a trap-gun at the entrance of a kraal; a contrivance 
(as he. will find on reading Kolben) known, and practised with suc- 
cess, in the very earliest periods of the colony, under the name of 
a stell-roer. 

On the fourth day after leaving the Great River, they halted at 
a spring near the foot of the Blink, or shining mountain, so called 
from ‘ a shining stone, resembling the lead of which pencils are 
made in England, and which, when ground, the Booshuanas use 
as hair powder. It also contains a red stone, with which the 
neighbouring tribes paint their bodies.’ Mr. Campbell calls this 
hill ‘a kind of Mecca to surrounding nations.’ W ith a lighted 
candle Messrs. Campbell and Read visited this powder mine, 
wading half up the leg in ‘ black lead dust,’ (mica, we suspect,) in 
the subterranean passage, towards the centre of the mountain. 

YOu. XIII. NO, XXV1. x ‘ The 
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* The arched roof was full of projecting pieces of the shining rock, 
and large caverns appeared on each side as we advanced. ‘The roof at 
one place appeared curiously carved, as if the work of art, part of 
which we were able to reach. On touching this carved work, we per- 
ceived it had life, and, on examination, we found it to be composed of 
a multitude of bats, hanging asleep from the roof and projecting rocks 
on the sides of the cave. Moving them backwards and forwards, 
neither awoke, nor made any of them loose their hold of the rock on 
which they hung, by the claws of their hinder legs, but holding the 
candle at a little distance under one of them, awoke it, when it flew 
to another part of the cave.’ 

Three days further travellmg brought them to the Krooman 
fountain, or, as Mr. Triiter more correctly, we doubt not, calls it, 
Kourmauna fountain, which both describe as one of the finest 
springs in all Africa. Near the mouth of the cave from which it 
issues, Mr. Campbell says it tlows in a stream, nine feet wide, and 
eighteen inchesdeep. Mr. ‘Triiter says it gushed from a cavern of 
rocks as from the sluice of a mill-dam, and that it formed, at a hun- 
dred paces from its source, a stream of at least thirty feet wide, and 
two feet deep. ‘Three days more brought them to Leetakoo, and 
in these the only observation of note that seems to have occurred 
to Mr. Campbell is, that the paths in the Corana country are all 
narrow, ‘ because the people walk as wild geese fly, one immedi- 
ately behind the other ;’ a custom which, he thinks, may probably 
‘ be owing to a scarcity of subjects for conversation.’ In this part 


of the journey they discovered the track of Mr. Burchall’s Waggon, 


* the only European now alive who ever visited the city of Lee- 
takoo, where it now stands. The same people once lived three or 
four days’ journey nearer the colony, where they were visited by 
Messrs. Triiter, Vandelingen, and Janz.’ Who the two latter may 
be we know not ; but it is rather unlucky for Mr. Campbell’s geo- 
graphical accuracy, that, m the meagre chart, whose outline he has 
traced from that prefixed to Mr. 'Triiter’s Journal, he has laid down 
the Leetakoo, which he visited, three days journey ‘ nearer to the 
colony’ than that which Mr. Triiter visited. ‘That it is nearer, we 
infer from the latter placing Patanie six days’ journey to the west 
of Leetakoo, and Mr. Campbell calling it but three days. We 
know, indeed, from the last accounts transmitted by the unfortunate 
Cowan to the Earl of Caledon, that the town of Leetakoo, visited 
by Messrs. Triiter and Somerville, had been destroyed in conse- 
quence of a schism among the principal people; and that Mooliha- 
ban caused a new capital to be built at the distance of 60 miles S. W. 
of Leetakoo, to which he gave the name of Rampampan. 

The Mr. Burchall here mentioned, is, we understand, a son of 
Mr. Burchall, the nurseryman: he has been several years in the 
interior of Africa, and is now omhis- passage home, with a large col- 
. lection 
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lection of various subjects of natural history, and a great number 
of sketches and drawings, which, we have heard, are exceedingly cu- 
rious and interesting. 

On descending towards the valley in which Leetakoo was situated, 
they were rather surprized that no person was to be seen in any 
direction, except two or three boys ; they advanced within a hun- 
dred yards of the town, yet no inhabitant appeared. On entering 
the principal street, a man came forward, and beckoned the party 
to follow him. ‘ Proceeding amidst the houses, every thing re- 
mained as still as if the town had been forsaken of its inhabitants.’ 
Arriving opposite the King’s house, they found several hundreds of 
people assembled, among whom were a number of tall men with 
spears, drawn up in military order on the north side of the square, 
marked out by bushes and branches of trees. Ina few minutes 
this square was filled with men, women, and children, who poured 
in from all quarters, to the number of a thousand or more. They 
observed, however, a shyness and suspicion, and a whispering 
among one another, which,-with the dead silence experienced on 
entering the town, they were unable to comprehend, until it was at 
length explained to them, that on hearing of their approach, the na- 
tives had been alarmed lest the object of their visit should be to 
revenge the murder of Doctor Cowan and his party, who, they said, 
had been put to death by the Wanketzens, a tribe of people to the 
northward of Leetakoo. 

Finding, however, that the journey of the party had no relation 
to this unhappy business, they soon acquired confidence. The old 
king, Moolihaban, who conducted himself with so much kindness 
and hospitality to Messrs. Triiter and Somerville, was dead, and 
his son Mateebé was from home on a party for hunting jackalls, but 
the two uncles of this chief, Munaneets and Salakooto, with several 
of the principal men of the place, came to their tent; they were 
followed by one of the king’s wives, who brought them some milk, 
for which they gave her in exchange a little tobacco. She asked 
Mr. Read for snuff: he said he did not take snuff; to which 
she shrewdly replied, ‘he would have the more to give away on 
that account.’ 

Here they remained eight days, before Mateebé arrived from his 
hunting excursion. He entered the town with many attendants 
carrying spears and poles dressed with black ostrich feathers, which 
are used to frighten away lions, by sticking them in the ground 
where they halt. In passing the waggous, he took not the least 
notice of them, and acted just as if no strangers were present. 
Having heard from his ministers the events that had taken place 
during his absence, and related his own adventures, both of which 
did vot occupy more than ten minutes, the strangers were ordered 
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to advance, when he stretched out his right hand, which each of 
them shook. ‘ During all this,’ says Mr. Campbell, ‘ there was 
not the smallest alteration in his countenance. He ap 
thoughtful, deep, and cautious, extremely like the portraits I have 
seen of Buonaparte, which were taken ten or twelve years ago.’ 
They thought at first he had a forbidding aspect, but every hour he 
grew in their estimation, and ‘ I felt much,’ says Mr. Campbell, 
‘ at parting from him.’ He did not absolutely refuse to receive a 
permanent mission, but he held out little encouragement. His 
people, he said, had no time to give to their instructions, because 
they had to attend to their cattle, planting, and many other things ; 
besides, what they taught was contrary to their customs: but, on 
being told that instruction would not interfere with industry ; that 
the white people were industrious, as he might see by the clothes, 
waggons, and so forth, which were made by them, he at length said, 
* Send instructors, and I will be a father to them.’ 

The Booshuanas are represented by Mr. Campbell as the same 
contented and good-humoured people which Mr. Triiter describes 
them to be. Every day, and many times in the course of a day, parties 
of women and young girls danced and sung before their tents, some 
marked with chalk and red ochre, and others dressed out in straw 
or feathers, in the most fantastic manner. The men seemed to have 
nothing to do but loiter about the town. Great numbers visited 
their tents every day, but not a single article was missing during 
their stay, except two buttons, for taking which the culprit was 
driven out of the public square. 

Lichtenstein, Alberti, and Barrow all surmise that the Caffres, 
of whom the Booshuanas are a tribe, are descended from the Arabs 
—from their features, from the several Arabic words in their lan- 
guage, and from the Islamic rite of circumcision being universally 
practised among them. The Booshuanas, it seems, could give no 
account of their origin. ‘They said they came from some far coun- 
try to the northward; that two men came out of the water, the one 
rich, having plenty of cattle, the other poor, having only dogs. One 
lived by feeding his cattle; the other by the chase. This is the 
vague account collected by Mr. Campbell: but what can a people 
tell who, if they ever had the art of perpetuating the memory of 
eveuts by written characters, have lost it? ‘They could not even give 
any account of the ruins of a town as large as Leetakoo, standing 
on the heights near it, the foundations of whose buildings were 
of stone, and of the same circular form as their present houses. 

’ * Having heard,’ says Mr. Campbell, ‘ of some paintings in Salakooto’s 
house, we went after breakfast to view them. We found them very 
rough representations of the camel-leopard, rhinoceros, elephant, lion, 
tiger, and stein-buck, which Salakooto’s wife had drawn on the clay — 
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with white and black paint; however they were as well done as we ex- 
pected, and may lead to something better.’ 

If amy credit were due to the authority of M. Humboldt, they 
have already ‘ something better.’ ‘ Mr. Triiter relates,’ says this tra- 
veller, ‘ that in the southern extremity of Africa, among the Betjuanas 
he saw children busy in tracing on a rock, with some sharp mstru- 
ment, characters which bore the most perfect resemblance to the 
’ P and the M of the Roman alphabet, notwithstanding which these 
rude tribes were perfectly ignorant of writing.’ No such passage, 
nor any allusion to such a circumstance, occurs in the only journal 
which Mr, Triiter wrote: we take upon ourselves to assert this 
eR. having examined the original manuscript with great care. 

et this 1s a fact on which M. Humboldt hangs one of his numerous 
theories. 

Higher up to the northward, and on the eastern coast, they have 
been more fortunate. When Vasco de Gama first visited it, he 
found a continued succession of kingdoms, with large well-built 
fortified cities, mhabited by a civilized, industrious, and commercial 
people, the descendants of those Arabs who, many centuries before, 
had carried their arms and established their settlements on every 
accessible part of the coast from Cape Guadafui, to Cape Corientes ; 
he found them carrying on au extensive commerce with India, Per- 
sia, and Arabia, from Sofala, Mosambique, Zanzibar, Quiloa, and 
Melinda. Of the rich, populous, and extensive kingdom of Qui- 
loa, reaching from Mombaza on the north, to Sofala on the south, 
Almeida, the Portugueze admiral, procured an extract from its re- 
corded history, commencing with Hali the founder, and brought 
down to Ibrahim the reigning sovereign; a period of four hun- 
dred years. From these Arabs and the native Moors of the 
north-west, mixing with the original Africans, who were probably 
a superior kind of negroes, have unquestionably been derived the 
various tribes we meet with on the eastern coast and the central 
parts of southern Africa, with the exception of the Hottentots, 
who area distinct and peculiar race. 

A people who, like the Booshuanas, at Leetakoo, according to 
Mr. Campbell, collect together to the number of seven or eight 
thousand, and occupy fifteen hundred dwellings in one spot, cannot 
but have made some progress in civilization. The bouses consist of 
a circular row of wooden pillars, supporting a cone-shaped roof, 
and each house has an inclosure fenced in with reeds or the stalks 
of the Caffre corn. These houses are represented as neat and clean; 
and an inclosure belonging to one of the principal people had, 
Mr. Campbell says, ‘ much of an English appearance.’ 

The women perform all the laborious work, from which the 
wives of the king are not exempt; they build the houses, mould the 
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pottery, dig the ground, and plant and reap the gram and pulse. 
The men tend and milk the cows, dress their hides and make them 
fit’ to wear, and go out on excursions, sometimes to hunt, and 
sometimes to plunder the neighbouring tribes. They have their 
cattle in the same good order and discipline as the Caffres ; and 
when they refuse to yield their milk, they, in common with all the 
tribes of southern Africa, follow the method which Herodotus 
tells us was practised by the Scythians with their mares, and which 
is forcibly described by a print m old Kolben. 

The Booshuanas are simple in their diet. With great abundance 
of cattle, they rarely indulge themselves in animal food : they have 
no kind of intoxicating liquor; and snuff and tobacco are their 
only luxuries. Mr. Campbell is not a man of observation, or 
he would not have failed to add that of the hookah, which is 
in general use among them. We have no doubt they, as well as 
the Hindoos, had it from the Arabians. With the Booshuanas it is 
extremely inartificial : a cow or an eland’s horn is filled with water ; 
into this, through the side, is inserted a hollow tube, on the top of 
which is-a small receptacle for the tobacco; the smoke is then in- 
haled, by means of another tube, through the water. With regard 
to snuff, it is made from various kinds of pungent herbs dried and 
pulverized, and then mixed up with wood ashes ; men, women, and 
children all use it in great quantities; they take it in the palm of 
the hand and draw it up the nostrils, through a reed, till the tears 
trickle down their cheeks. Somewhat of their style of living may 
be collected from the following passage : 

‘ The royal family were at dinner, inthe corner of their yard, outside 
the house. The king's distinction seemed to consist in his sitting next 

. the pot that contained the boiled beans, on which they were dining, and 
having the only spoon we saw, with which he helped himself and his 
friends, by putting a portion into each hand as it was held out to him. 
One of the princesses was employed in cutting with an axe a dried paunch 
into small pieces, and putting them into a pot to be boiled, either to 
complete that repast, or to serve for another soon after. One of Ma- 
teebé’s sisters was cutting up a filthy looking piece of flesh, and putting 
it into the same pot. Certainly an Englishman would be dying for want 
eon before he accepted an invitation to dine with the king of Lat- 
takoo.” 

Before their departure from Leetakoo they had some conversa- 
tion with Mateebé on the subject of Dr. Cowan’s murder. He told 
them that, when on an sapelbiied with the Wanketzens, he saw the 
chief of this tribe, whose name is Makkabba, appear at a dance 
in the clothes of Cowan, which were red and striped; that so far 
from concealing the murder, this chief advised Mateebé to treat 
white peoplé as he did, and then he would get such articles also ; 
and that he bad observed some of the barrels of their muskets 
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employed to smooth the seams of their skin cloaks. He further 
learned from a party of Booshuanas and Coranas, who had 
assisted the Wanketzens in an expedition against an enemy farther 
north, that these savages took an opportunity, while Dr. Cowan 
and Lieutenant Donovan were bathing in a pool at a little distance 
from the waggons, to put to death the people that were guarding 
the cattle, then those at the waggons, and lastly the unfortunate 
Cowan and his companion. One man escaped who belonged to the 
missionary station at Klaar-water, but was afterwards put to death 
by another chief of the name of Makrakka, who had revolted from 
Moolihaban. ‘This catrastrophe is represented to have taken place 
near the city of Melita, where Makkabba, the chief of the Wan- 
ketzens, resides. The same story, with very little variation, had been 
told to them at Leetakoo, before the chief’s arrival, by several per- 
sons, and among others by their own interpreter, who had seen 
Cowan’s tent, sheep, spoons, forks, and clothes ; some of the latter 
being in fact in Leetakoo. 

Mr. Campbell has placed the /Vanketzens north-east from Lee- 
takoo five days journey, which does not at all agree with the ac- 
count he received from a Corana named John Hendric, who went 
to Melita to shpot game and barter forcattle. Leaving Leetakoo, 
Hendric travelled eastward to a people called Red Caffres or Ta- 
makka, a mongrel race between | tte and Hottentots. The 
first of their villages was four days’ journey from Leetakoo, and the 
name of the principal one, Reebé. After six days’ journey from 
hence, ip a north-easterly direction, he cameto the city of Moosso, 
much larger than Leetakoo, containing from ten to twelve thousand 
inhabitants; this is the capital of the Morolongs, the Baroloos 
of Mr. Triiter; they are the same people, and have the same man- 
ners and customs as the Booshuanas. From Moosso, travelling 
north, he reached in three days the city of Melita, which is some- 
what smaller than Moosso; the language, manners, and customs 
nearly the same. From this account, and taking the day’s journey 
at twenty miles, which is about the average of a Hottentot’s travel- 
ling, Melita will be situated about two hundred and twenty miles 
north-east of Leetakoo, 

The account of a journey performed by Materee, usually em- 
pores as an ambassador from Mateebé to other chiefs, is curious. 

e set out with a party on a plundering expedition. Travelling 
north, they reached Chué, or Honey Valley, the fourth day; 
they then struck off to the westward, and journeyed for five 
moons over extensive deserts, entirely destitute of water, but 
strewed with wild water-melons in great abundance, which served 
them both for food and drink. ‘They then reached a nation called 
Mampoor, who reside near a great water, across which they could 
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see no land, and on which they observed the sun to go down. They 
saw the people go upon this water in bowls which they pushed for- 
ward with pieces of wood put into the water. Materee represented 
them as a peaceable and harmless people, a great many of whom he 
murdered, and then brought away their cattle without molestation, 
and returned in five moons to Leetakoo. Whether the cattle lived 
also on water-melons, Mr. Campbell does not say, but we think 
the account carries with it internal evidence of Mooteree’s having 
crossed Africa to the southern Atlantic, or Ethiopic ocean. ~ 
From Leetakoo the party determined to proceed to the east- 
ward, on a report that numbers of the natives residing in that quar- 
ter would eladly receive missionaries. The appearance of the 
country before them was that of a corn field bounded by the hori- 
zon. They killed a beautiful quacha, two buffalos, and a calf, all 
of which were eagerly devoured—saw large flocks of springboks, 
and some wandering Bosjesmans;—on the second day they came to 
a Booshuana village of ten huts, resembling inverted tea-cups; and 
on the day following reached a red Caffre village, situated in the 
opening of some hills, which they called Wilberforce Pass, where 
~ nearly a hundred people from Leetakoo had got the start of them to 
gather ‘ ounches’ for food. ‘The thermometer at'sunrise stood at 
24°, and the ice was half an inch thick; at noon the mercury had 
mounted to 60, and was generally about 68° in the middle of the 
day. These red Caffres, obviously Bosjesmen, are described as 
extremely wretched, living in dwellings shaped like ‘ half a hen’s 
egg, with the open part exposed to the weather, and so low as to 
be hardly visible among the bushes till quite close to them.’— 
Three miles beyond this brought them to the town of Malapeetzee, 
the people of which gazed at their approach with ‘ fear and 
astonishment.’ It consisted of fifty-six huts, and about three hun- 
dred inhabitants; a quiet, indolent, and good-humoured sort of 
people, living almost entirely on the milk of their cattle, of which 
they had two thousand cows at this, and as many at two other 
stations. ‘The men are neither so tall, nor so black, nor so indus- 
trious as those of Leetakoo, but the women are just the same. 
Observing in the hair of one of the principal men of the towna 
small silver bugle-horn, it struck them forcibly that it must have 
belonged either to Doctor Cowan or Lieutenant Donovan, and by 
employing one of their followers, they obtained it for a little 
tobacco. The man who wore it said he had it from a people 
living to the northward, and upon further inquiries, it appeared that 
the account received here, and at Leetakoo, was consistent, and that 
Makkabba, the chief of the Wanketzens, was the murderer. We 
may be permitted, however, to doubt the accuracy of the informa- 
tion obtained by Mr. Campbell respecting the place and manner of 
the 
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the death of Doctor Cowan and his unfortunate companions. We 
have seen his last letter which is dated the 2ist December, 1808. 
On the 14th of that month he had observed the sun’s meridional 
altitude to be 86° 30’, from which and the course and distance sub- 
quently travelled, the situation, at the date of the letter, must have 
have been somewhere about lat. 24° and long. 284°, which may be 
stated at eleven days’ journey beyond Leetakoo, and six days beyond 
Melita, where by Mr. Campbell’s account they were murdered. 
This spot was the situation of Makrakka’s capital, the chief who 
had separated from Moolihaban, and nothing could exceed the kind- 
ness which the travellers experienced from him ; at their departure 
he sent his own brother to accompany them, and to introduce them 
to the next tribe dwelling to the northward, which Cowan calls 
the Wanketchies. The country is described as more rich and beau- 
tiful than any thing which had yet appeared in Southern Africa. 
It was watered by the river Meloppo, rising out of a large lake, and 
running ina north-westerly direction; the face of the country diver- 
sified by clumps of the tall spreading accacia. 

Doctor Cowan states his intention, on leaving the Wanketchies, 
to strike off in a north-easterly direction towards Sofala river, by 
which he meant to descend to the coast Ona rumour from Sofala 
of some disaster having befallen the party, Lord Caledon instantly 
dispatched.a ship from the Cape to collect information from the go- 
vernor. The account he received was, that the travellers arriving in 
the evening within the domiuions of the king of Zaire (a slave-dealer) 
in two boats drawn by oxen, (tilt-waggons,) the king had asked for 
one of these boats as a present, which not being granted, the party 
were set upon in the middle of the night, and put to death, except 
two persons who effected their escape ;.that this happened be- 
tween Sofala and Inhambana, about forty leagues from the sea 
coast. The governor of Mozambique sent trusty blacks up the 
country, who returned with pretty nearly the same story. Either, 
therefore, Mr. Campbell’s geography must be very erroneous, 
(which in fact it commonly is,) or the articles which he saw and heard 
of must have passed in barter from one tribe to another. Lieutenant 
Donovan belonged to the light infantry, and the bugle was unques- 
tionably the ornament worn on his cap. 

Mr. Campbell’s party now turned to the southward, and travelled 
over the most rough and rocky ground which they had encountered 
in the whole journey ; but another day brought them to the summit 
of a hill, whence ‘ one of the most charming countries they had 
seen in Africa came all at once into view.’ The hills were beauti- 
fully ornamented with trees to their very tops, and ‘ the vallies resem- 
bled the finest parks in England.’ The windings of the Malalareen 
river in the front of the bills contributed not a little to enliven the 
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scene, and they saw, or thought they saw, distant forests beyond 
it. Such partial beauty of scenery and bursts of vegetation are 
not uncommon in southern Africa, and, like the oases in the 
northern deserts of the same continent, occasionally cheer the de- 
sponding travellers, and leave them, like Mr. Campbell’s party, to 
‘ Jook at each other as if they had got into a new world.’ 

In this beautiful country they stumbled upon’ a Bosjesman’s 
kraal, consisting of a few huts, the inhabitants of which hastily 
turned out and drew up in battle array. The chief, whose name 
it appeared was Makoon, brandished his bow and jumped -into the 
air, with a view to intimidate thei ; the women disappeared. We 
pass over Mr. Campbell’s exhibition of his watch, which on this, 
and other occasions, would hardly be pardonable in a school-boy, 
to record the answer of Makoon to an offer of sending missionaries 
to his kraal. ‘I shall be very glad if any person will come to my 
country, to tell me and my people what we do not know; we are 
peaceable Bosjesmen—so was my father, and his father ; they never 
stole any thing from their neighbours ;’—and, he added, ‘ we have 
plenty of game and water.’ ‘This poor man appeared to be pos- 
sessed of nothing but the skin cloak that covered him, and his bow 
and arrows; and we agree with Mr. Campbell in opmion, that 
‘ those missionaries, who consent with cheerfulness to spend their 
days for the benefit of such a race of men, well deserve the thanks 
and support of all the churches of Christ.’ 

Proceeding from this kraal, on the 14th July, in a south-west- 
erly direction along the Malalareen, one of the main branches of 
the Orange river, and keeping on the northern bank, they reached 
Briequa town on the 26th, just six weeks after their departure from 
it on their journey to Leetakoo. 

In this part of Africa, which is very little known to Europeans, 
the only objects mentioned by Mr. Campbell are the camelopar- 
dalis, one of which they saw apparently eighteen feet high, and af- 
terwards eleven in one herd, a common gnoo, and ove of another 
species mentioned by Mr. Triiter, as large as a buffalo. He 
notices, however, a different species of quacha from that which is 
common on the south side of the Orange river ;—‘ both are striped 
over the whole body, but those on the north side have black and 
white stripes, while those on the south are black and brown.’ 
The large species of quacha mentioned by Mr. Triiter, and 
drawn by Mr. Daniel, is described as having black and brown 
stripes. We conclude that both species are plentiful: wolves and 
jackalls are too common to attract notice, but on one occasion 
they encountered more formidable objects. 

* About sun-set I observed one of our men standing for several mi- 


nutes motionless, when our waggons came near he turned about, ae 
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walked to us rather agitated. On inquiry, we found he had come sud- 
denly on two lions, and they stood looking at each other until the great 
noise of our waggons among the stones induced them to walk off. Had 
he not possessed sufficient fortitude to continue looking directly at them, 
he certainly would have been torn to pieces; but so long as you can 
steadily look a lion in the face, he will not attack you.’ 


Mr. Campbell, we take it for granted, speaks only from hear- 
say; but we believe that unless wounded, or hard pressed by hun- 
ger, this royal brute, whose courage and generosity have been so 
often extolled at the expense of truth, will not face his enemy ; 
but, true to the feline spirit of the tribe of which he is placed at 
the head, pounce at once from an ambush on his unwary prey. 
All the boors agree, that a lion, unless under one of these circum- 
stances, is a cowardly animal, and that his courage does not increase 
with the numbers that may be collected together. Mr. Campbell, 
indeed, had an opportunity afterwards of verifying this observation, 
when his party fell in with no less than nine of these formidable 
creatures. ‘ One of our Hottentots says he was in imminent dan- 
ger of being destroyed by three of them, which he came unawares 
upon among some bushes. They stood looking towards each 
other for some time; when he turned about to make a sign to 
his companions to come to his assistance, they advanced; but im- 
mediately, on turning his eyes again towards them, they made a 
halt; when the other came up with his gun they walked off.’ 

In this journey they saw the junction of the Malalareen with the 
Yellow river, the latter of which is ‘ larger than the Thames above 
the tide ;’ a few miles farther down, and flowing from the south- 
east, another stream, which, out of compliment to the Colonial 
Secretary, they called Alexander river, and farther, still flowing from 
the same quarter, another copious stream, to which they gave the 
name of Cradock river. The junction of the Malalareen, the 
Yellow river, the Alexander, and the Cradock, all of which 
probably descend from the tropical regions, forms the Great, or 
Orange river, which crosses the continent of Africa, and flows 
into the southern Atlantic ocean; and which, though visited by 
several Europeans at different times, and at different pomts, since 
its first discovery, had not been traced throughout the whole of 
its course across this part of the continent till the present journey 
of Mr. Campbell and his party. 

The number of people in Griqua town, as Mr. Campbell is 
pleased to call it, and its out-posts, consisted of 291 men, 399 wo- 
men, 310 boys, and 266 girls, in all 1266; and of Coranas, who, 
for the sake of protection, and afterwards for instruction, connect 
themselves with the same society, 1341, making a total of 2607 ; 
the Church, or Christian society, consists of 26 men and 16 

women ; 
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women; and there were added during the last 12 months two men 
and two women. To us, who are not in the secret, this account 
does not appear very creditable to the labours of the resident 
missionary. The school is better attended, the number being 
stated at two hundred and ten; here and at the out-posts it is sup- 
posed that upwards of a hundred persons can read, and a few can 
write. Several acres of land are under cultivation, and many have 
gardens, principally for raising tobacco: they have a considerable 
number of cattle, sheep and goats; their progress in civilization 
has been retarded by the difficulty experienced by the missionaries 
of making them settle in one spot; like the pastoral Arabs, their 
inclination disposes them to a wandering life. ‘They understand a 
little of smiths’ work, and rough masonry; they hollow out rude 
vessels of wood to contain their milk; and the women make rush 
mats and baskets; ‘ but trades,” says Mr. Campbell, ‘ can scarcely 
be said to exist.’ We would ask him, why they do not? We are 
greatly mistaken if he would not have served these poor savages 
more effectually by making them a present of a good carpenter, 
smith, and farmer, than by manufacturing a criminal code, which 
he seems to: have issued with as little ceremony as Buonaparte 
once did his imperial decrees. To prevent crimes by taking away 
the necessity of committing them, appears to us more worthy of 
the service in which he was employed, than by threatening the pu- 
nishment of hanging, shooting, whipping, hard labour, and restitu- 
tion for the commission of them. In applying the laws of civilized 
nations to a horde of savages, Mr. Campbell betrays a woeful igno- 
rance of human nature—but it is in vain to reason with persons of 
his stamp : he has an answer for all, ‘ It is the Lord’s doing.’ 

As a month’s journey would carry them across the continent 
from the Briequas to the Namaquas, where there was a missionary 
station, and thereby save at least two months which would be con- 
sumed by returning direct to the Cape, and from thence to the mouth 
of the Orange river, they determined on the former plan ; und tra- 
velling westward, on the north side of the river, they reached on the 
third day the village of Hardcastle, one of the out-posts of the 
Briequas, situated in a valley surrounded by mountains of asbes- 
tos. Between the strata of the rocks they found abundance of 
that ‘ rare mineral,’ as Mr. Campbell calls it; ‘ that which be- 
comes, by a little beating, soft as cotton, is all of Prussian blue ;’ 
but he found some of the ‘ colour of gold,’ some white, some 
brown, some green—and it occurs to him that bad this land been 
known to imperial Rome, many a mercantile pilgrimage would 
have been made to the asbestos mountains—he thinks also that 
if the ladies’ gowns in England were woven of it, many lives 
would annually be saved that are now lost by their dresses —_— 
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fire—and that it is remarkable the Griquas should call it handker- 
chief stone—dookstens, which, by a little mistake in orthoépy, not 
uncommon with our author, stands for doekstein, the Dutch word 
for cloth stone. 

Here the number of persons is stated to be 110 men, 165 
women, 110 boys, 100 girls, and 400 Corana Hottentots, in all 885. 
They had several acres of land under cultivation. Having waited 
in vain five days to cross the river, from which the village was 18 
miles distant, the villagers began to think of building a large pas- 
sage boat. The party, however, preferred to move on, but were 
obliged to make a tour to the northward, passing the dorp or vil- 
lage of Rowland Hill, and turning down by Vansittart mountain to 
the southward. 

‘On clearing Vansittart mountains, we entered a desert of sand, 
which, commencing at the great river to the south, runs up Africa to the 
north, no one knows how far. - However, I think it very probable that 
this desert is the same in which Materé travelled five moons living on 
wild water-melons, of which we saw many strewed about. Many a 
melancholy groan proceeded from the poor thirsty oxen, while dragging 
our waggons through deep sand across the desert. Many a longing look 
was directed towards that quarter where we expected to find the great 
river; but when the sun forsook us and went to illumine other lands, 
there was no indication of our approach to water; nothing but parched 
sand, scantily interspersed with small tufts of withered grass. No beasts, 
nor birds, and but few insects, were visible ; the land was forsaken ; no- 
thing to please the eye, to gratify the taste, or to quench the thirst, 
Exactly at midnight the cry of River! River! relieved us all, and made 
us at once forget our toils.’ 

Here they repassed the river much in the same manner they had 
at first crossed it, and, from the description of the two islands and 
three streams, we conclude at the very spot where it had been passed 
by Messrs. Triiter and Somerville; the passage occupied them 
about three hours. ‘The belt of trees on the bank, a quarter of a 
mile in width, was as difficult to pass as the river. The time con- 
sumed in both gave room to two reflections as Mr. Campbell took 
his solitary walk: the first was, that there was ‘ no rattling of car- 

“riages, no prancing of horses, no cracking of whips, as in Cheap- 
side or the Strand ;’ and the second was, that ‘ to witness genera- 
tions of trees piled one upon another is solemn, impressive, and 
instructive,’ as they put one in mind of ‘ the ravages of time on the 
generations of mankind.’ 

Nothing occurred worthy of notice in the course of their jour- 
ney along the northern bank of the Orange river; the surface of 
the country was one uniform desert, covered with sand or broken 
into naked rocks or stones, ‘ equally solitary and equally safe,’ for 
uot even a lion interrupted their journey; a few -waudering 
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Coranas, now and then a black suake, and a colony of little birds 
assembled in a solitary tree, were the only animated beings that 
occurred. 

Kok’s kraal is situated about the middle point between the place 
where they first crossed the Orange river and its mouth ; and the 
number dwelling there amounted to 425 persons. Kok informed 
them that he had recently been hunting elephants on the north side 
of the river ; that he travelled six days without meeting with a spring 
of water; but that the water-melons dispersed over the country, 
when roasted, afforded him plenty of good water: this corrobo- 
rates the account of Materé’s five months’ expedition. 

As they proceeded to the westward, the surface of the country 
became'more rugged and barren, and the heat of the weather in- 
creased. Lizards and field-mice swarmed on all sides. Mr. Camp- 
bell was surprized how these creatures could exist without water ; 
but the mystery was solved on observing the field-mice dragging 
little berries of succulent plants full of water imto their holes, ‘ just 
as seamen take casks of water into their ships.’ Snakes were every 
where abundant. Itissaid that the Hottentots catch them whenever 
they can, and squeeze out the poison from under their teeth, which 
they drink ; that it makes them giddy, but preserves them ever after 
against injury from the bite of that reptile ; at least, Mr. Camp- 
bell says he has not the least doubt of it. This idea of the Hotten- 
tots is not confined to snakes ; if a scorpion sting them they use all 
pains to catch the animal, which they bruise and lay on the wound. 
They are said also to allow scorpions and certain kinds of snakes to 
sting them in different parts of the body while young, which ren- 
ders them invulnerable for the remainder of their lives ! 

On the 12th September, after twenty-three days’ journey from the 
last crossing of the Great River, in which sometimes for three days 
together the cattle had not tasted a drop of water, they arrived at 
Pella, a missionary station in Namaqualand, so called because it 
had been a refuge from the ravages of a marauder of the name of 
Africaaner, ‘ as ancient Pella had been to the Jewish Christians 
when Jerusalem. was invaded by the Romans.’ It seems to be a 
miserable spot, situated at the foot of sand hills, where the thermo- 
meter at three in the afternoon stood at 98° in the shade, and this 
too in winter or the first month of spring. ‘ Every thing had a 
sickly dymg aspect’—rocks and sand, without a blade of grass, 
with here and there a solitary koker tree (aloe dichotoma) the 
sides of hills appearing as if burnt in a furnace with ashes strewed 
over them,—convey a general representation of the country; but 
‘ the lively green of the trees which line the river on both sides 
forms a striking contrast with the melancholy, death-like appear- 
ance of these mountains.’ The number of people settled: at — 
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wretched place is stated at 636. The Church consisted of 19; 
the school contained 150; the girls, to the number of 25, were 
taught needle-work : these poor people are represented as harm- 
less and honest, living entirely on the milk of their cattle and a 
few roots. 

From Pella they turned directly towards the colony, before 
reaching which they had the melancholy prospect of a long three 
days’ journey without water, over a desert of sand. On the second 
day ‘ the lowing of the oxen and the howling of the dogs for water 
were painful to hear,—more painful to reflect how much more 
fatigued and thirsty they must be before any relief could be ob- 
tained.” Quick-foutein, after thirty-eight hours dragging the wag~ 
gons through deep sand, gave to their famished and thirsty oxen 
some relief, but there was no grass in the neighbourhood. The 
second day brought them to Si/ver-fontein, where stands the last 
house in the colony on this side, inhabited by a missionary family. 
Shortly after, they reached a boor’s house; his name was Lear; le 
had ten daughters, all married, though the parents were not above 
forty years of age. ‘Their servants were all Hottentots, covered 
with tattered skins, and so filthy that they seemed not to have 
been washed from the time of their birth. Mr. Campbell shall 
finish the picture of this rural retreat in his own words. 


‘ The lady sits with a long stick in her hand, commanding in the 
tone of a general, and her orders are instantaneously obeyed. The 
chief articles visible in the house were skins. There was a low table, 
and three things which had once been chairs. In the corner there was 
a space inclosed by a mud wall, about eighteen inches high, with some 
skins spread on the floor of it, which probably was the family bed. 
Their son, a tall young man, of eighteen years of age, was lying on his 
back in it, gazing at the strangers. lis name was Daniel, and the place 
where he lay resembled a den.’ 

The next place they came to was that of Mrs. Vanderwesthuis, 
at whose house Vaillant resided for some time. On informing the 
good lady, then in her 75th year, that Vaillant had celebrated her 
in his travels, she asked if he had mentioned the drubbing she had 
given him with a sambock, for speaking disrespectfully of her 
daughters?—she added, however, ‘ had I been alone, he would, 
perhaps, have given me a drubbing ; but two of my sons were pre- 
sent, both strong young men.’ She said that Vaillant was never 
absent from her house above ten days, and these he passed among 
the Kamis mountains just by, seeking for birds, stones, and flowers, 
which she thought very idle employment: the conjecture, there- 
fore, that he never was in any part of the country which he de- 
scribes beyond the Orange River, seems to be correct. 

The heat of the weather increased to an alarming degree. The 
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thermometer in the shade at noon stood at 101°. ‘The ink became 
thick, the water warm, the butter turned into oil, ‘ the crows walked 
about our waggons as if we had all been dead.’ For several days 
the mercury continued to rise to 95°, 98°, and 100°. In these great 
heats, when no water is at hand, the Hottentots dig the ground for 
cold earth or sand to rub over their bodies, by which they experi- 
ence a temporary relief. One of Mr. Campbell’s party, after a 
long search for their oxen, was drooping from want of water. 
He felt, he said, as if fire was burning him about the middle of his 
back ; he frequently thrust his head into the middle of a bush to 
smell the damp, while his companions dug up cold sand and ap- 
plied it to his back; this they were obliged to do from bush to 
bush until he reached the water. 

Nothing can be more miserable in every respect, than the western 
coast of southern Africa. From the Cape to the Kamis-berg it 
gradually becomes more sandy and desolate: from the Kamis-berg 
to the Orange River, all isa dreary desert. Since’ Mr. Campbell's 
return, a letter has been received from Mr. Schmeten, a missionary 
on the Namaqua station, of which the following is an extract : 


‘On the 18th May I left the Great River, continually travelling 
northward, though with great difficulty, but I was not able to come 
near the sea on account of the mountains and scarcity of water. Some- 
times I have been in a dismal wilderness for a fortnight together, with- 
out meeting one human creature. I continued travelling north as far 
as it was possible, when, on the 5th July, I could proceed no farther, 
and was obliged to turn my waggon southward.’ 

* On the 31st October, after an absence of nearly nine months, 
eur author and all his party arrived safe at the Cape of Good Hope. 

From the whole of Mr. Campbell’s narrative, we think it may 
fairly be concluded that the missionaries, employed at the several 
stations in southern Africa, have been of some use to the poor 
natives, but not by any means to that extent which might have 
been expected. These natives have no religious prejudices whatever 
to overcome, and consequently oppose no obstruction to the narrow 
path that leads to life eternal. They have ample means of subsist- 
ence within themselves, and room enough to increase those means; 
this, however, is not to be expected from giving them codes of 
criminal law, but by making them provident ; by teaching them to 
increase their property ; to build sheds for their cattle in the rigo- 
rous cold of the wiater nights, which kills thousands of their lambs 
and calves, and to lay up provender for their use in the hot season 
when the grass is burned up. The banks of the Orange River, for 
many hundred miles on each side, present a continued forest of trees 
which would afford them timber for their buildings ; and they only 
want missionaries, like the Moravians, to instruct them in the arts of 
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carpentry and husbandry. If this be considered by the Gospel mis- 
sionaries as infra dignitatem, carpenters, smiths, and agriculturists by 
profession, should at least ge the several missions. Where 
tribes of people are met with living in fixed habitations, to ‘the 
amount of ten or twelve thousand together, the barrier is already 
passed that separates the savage from the civilized state ; and they 
are in a condition to acquire the arts, and with them the comforts, of 
civilized society. 

It is peculiarly interesting to learn from Mr. Campbell and other 
travellers into southern Africa, that the whole of this great continent 
is not doomed to an irremediable state of slavery ; all their accounts 
supply a refutation of a doctrine once too prevalent, that slavery 
was the unalterable lot of the African. As far as the tropic of Capri- 
corn, in the interior, we may safely pronounce slavery to be wholly 
unknown ; and as far as De la Goa bay, along the sea coast, the 
natives are free from that scourge which, to use the language of the 
Declaration of Vienna, ‘ has so long desolated Africa, degraded 
Europe, and afflicted humanity.’ From Cape Corientes to Ca 
Guadafui, indeed, an extent of nearly 900 jeagues, this odious traffic 
is still permitted to exist, though not in its former activity, since 
the Cape of Good Hope and the French islands have fallen into 
our possession. 

Inu the hope cf drawing some little portion of the attention of 
the British government, the African Institution, and the friends of 
humanity in general, to the eastern as well as to the western coast 
of this great continent, we cannot better conclude this article than 
by taking a hasty view of the state of that abominable traffic which 
England has made felony—which the chief powers of Europe, as- 
sembled in Congress, have justly stigmatized as repugnant to the 
cee es of humanity, and disgraceful to those concerned in it; 

ut which, nevertheless, some of those powers have so reluctantly 
consented to abolish, even at an indefinite period of time, that it 
remains doubtful whether they ever really mean to discontinue it, 
except by compulsion. 

Portugal is the only European power that does or can trade in 
slaves on this coast, and here only within her own settlements; but 
her other settlements with which she trades embrace a pretty wide 
range ; she has them, such as they are, in Asia, in Africa, and in 
America. On this side of Africa, from Inhambana under the tro- 
pic, to Cape Del.Gado, in.10° south, she occupies the whole line of 
coast; but the little island of Mozambique is the point at which 
her trade in slaves is concentrated. Mozambique, however, is no 
longer in the flourishing condition it was when the numerous 
colonies of the French and Dutch, in the eastern and western world, 
drew supplies of slaves from it. The 20,000 once annually col- 
lected from the coast and the opposite island of Madagascar, are 
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now reduced to about 2000, which are drawn from the former only. 
It is said by some of our naval officers, who recently visited Mozam- 
bique, that owing to the little demand in the interior, the value of three 
or four dollars in handkerchiefs, beads, and coarse knen, will now 
purchase a stout slave. It would seem indeed that the natives of 
the interior are increasing to such a degree as to threaten retaliation; 
and that the Portugueze, in order to defend their plantations on the 
coast opposite to Mozambique, have trained an armed mnilitia of 
domestic and field slaves to resist the attacks of their own country- 
men. Being well treated, they are stated to be happy and con- 
tented with their lot; and their fidelity'to their masters is unques- 
tioned. 

But they are threatened with retaliation of a more alarming na- 
ture from another quarter. For more than thirty years the Mala- 
gassies of Madagascar have been in the habit of making an annual 
expedition against some or other of the Comoro islands, for which 
they set out with a leading wind, and in the event of missing all 
the islands, they still proceed, well knowing they shall reach some 

art of the coast of Africa. ‘This was the case in 1808 when they 
handed at Cape del Gado, burnt the town, and carried aw ay all the 
black inhabitants who had not the good fortune to escape into the 
fort. The expeditions of these savages are most formidable. ‘They 
assemble at Bombatooka bay, in Madagascar, opposite to Mozam- 
bique, to the number of a hundred boats, when bound on one of 


their grand expeditions which are quinquennial, though smaller ma- 
rauding parties sail every favourable monsoon. These boats resem- 
ble those used in the whale fishery, are forty-five feet in length, and 
‘from ten to twelve in breadth, each carrying from fifty to sixty men 
armed with muskets, which they obtain from the French in ex- 
change for the unhappy poe carried off by them. The king of 


Johanna told Captain Tomkinson, of the Caledon, in 1809, that in 
the preceding year they had landed on that island in great force, laid 
siege to the principal town, killed all the cattle, and destroyed the 
crops; that the inhabitants were reduced to the most deplorable 
state; that nearly two hundred women and children perished of 
hunger, and that numbers of the latter were actually eaten by their 
parents. ‘They have, in fact, nearly desolated the Comoro islands. 
The once happy and flourishing island of Johanna, with its 370 
towns and villages, so enchantingly described by Sir William Jones, 
is now reduced to two walled towns, and a population of 5000 
souls. 

With,such formidable enemies the Portugueze of Mozambique 
are in no condition to contend. When Sontate Beaver, of the 
Nisus frigate, visited that settlement in 1812 with an offer of pro- 
tection, he found the fort in so ruinous a condition, the guns so 
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honeycombed, and decayed, and the garrison so meflicient, that, in 
his opinion, be could have taken the whole settlement with his ship’s 
crew. The few Europeans and the mixed inhabitants betrayed the 
most listless apathy ; and the governor, Don Antonio Manuel de 
Castro Mello é Mendoza, was not calculated to inspire them with 
much confidence. This gentleman with the long name had just 
completed the third year of his government, during the whole of 
which Captain Beaver was told he had never once gone out of his 
house, or exposed himself to the sun; but it was also said, that he 
had contrived to amass a fortune of 300,000 piastres, Such are the 
descendants of a once great and enterprizmg people, the remains of 
whose conquests and the ruins of whose establishments are described 
as still exhibiting traces worthy of the Gamas, the Almeidas, and 
the Albuquerques of other times! 

The people with whom the Portugueze have the honour of sharing 
in this odious traffic on the eastern coast of Africa, are a miserable 
set of Moors or Arabs, who have possession of the sea coast, but 
are themselves controuled by the Lmaun of Muscat. This con- 
temptible despot, residing at the distance of 8 or 900 leagues, 
coolly sends his governors, with about a dozen Arab soldiers under 
each, to the islands of Quiloa, Pemba, Monfia and Zanzibar, to 
lord it over the Moorish king, who is the nominal sovereign both of 
the islands and the shores of the continent. 

Quiloa was visited by Captain Beaver in 1812. He describes 
the island, which has been the seat of royal residence since the 
foundation of the kingdom, at least 700 years, as being about six 
miles long and three broad, low and fertile, extending longitudinally 
across the mouth of a deep bay, leaving at either end an opening 
for two arms of the sea; and these, embracing a peninsula which 
projects from the main laud, form two safe and magnificent harbours 
capable of containing, in perfect secwity, the largest fleets. ‘ When 
the Portugueze,’ he observes, ‘ first visited this island, its capital, 
of the same name, was described as large, opulent, and well built, 
having stone houses of several stories with terrassed roofs, protected 
bya citadel adorned with stately towers and surrounded by a ditch— 
but of this ancient splendour and magnificence not a vestige re- 
mains! ‘The present city, if it indeed deserves that name, consists 
of a number of scattered huts from the borders of the sea to a mile 
from the shore.’ Here he found the [maun’s deputy with his half 
a dozen soldiers, perched in a round tower, mounting three guns, 
which pointed directly to the king’s house, and at the distance of a 
musket shot from it—such are the means with which he keeps the 
king of the extensive kingdom of Quiloa in awe, and levies a tribute 
in slaves, ivory, gold dust, and every other article exported from this 
part of the coast. 
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Of the English his Quiloan majesty knew nothing but what he had 
derived from the French; he felt however that their triumphant flag, 
waving in those seas, had been the means of obstructing the traffic 
in slaves in the principal channel through which it flowed, and had 
reduced it from ten thousand, once a:nually exported to the French 
settlements in the East and West Indies, in vessels from Nantes, 
Marseilles, and Bordeaux, to a few hundreds, sent in Arab ships 
to the Persian gulph, Surat, and Guzzerat. He complained that 
this reduction in the number of slaves exportc1 was not the whole 
extent of the evil, for that the price had fallen ‘rom thirty-two to 
sixteen dollars, of which the ‘ viceroy set over him’ by the Imaun 
of Muscat took no less than eight for his share. 

-Here then we have a favourable opportunity of abolishing this 
odious traffic along an extent of sea coast equal to 400 leagues, 
and gradually throughout the remaining 500 leagues. ‘The king of 
Quiloa expressed his anxiety to get rid of his subserviency to the 
Imaun of Muscat; but he dreaded his hostility unless protected by 
some other power; and why should England hesitate to give that 

rotection ?—she has nothing to hope or to fear from the Imaun of 

Muscat. The loss of revenue from this source would, we under- 
stand, be more than made up to the king by the trade in ivory, tor- 
toise-shell, gold dust, and timber. The forests on the main produce 
the finest spars for masts and yards; they abound with elephants, 
and the rivers swarm with the hippopotamus. They have cattle 
and grain and other provisions in the greatest abundance, all of 
which would be highly acceptable in the Isle of France, since our 
generosity has parted with the neighbouring island on which it 
mainly depended for its subsistence. 

One small vessel would be quite sufficient to collect these insu- 
lar deputies of the Muscat Imaun and their garrisons, which do 
not in the whole exceed fifty men, and to transport them to their 
master. They might carry a message in place of tribute, that the 
king of Quiloa, having formed an alliance with Great Britain, had 
no longer any occasion for his services, and must no longer be con- 
sidered as his tributary. ‘Two sloops of war stationed on the coast 
would be au ample force to secure him from any resentment on 
the part of the Imaun. 

If the Portugueze of Mosambique, thus hemmed in between an 
English colony on the one side and Quiloa on‘the other, in neither 
of which was any dealing in human beings permitted, did not, 
through shame, abandon the odious traffic, they would soon be com- 
pelled by necessity to relinquish it. To this happy issue the mis- 
sionary society might greatly contribute ; proceeding from Leeta- 
koo to the northward, and from Quiloa to the southward, they 
would soon unite their missions through every part of the interior 
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behind the Portugueze settlements on the coast, and abolition 
must follow civilization. From the natives, we are convinced, they 
would have nothing to fear. Though of Moorish mixture, so much 
remains of the good disposition of the origmal imhabitants as to 
leave no room to apprehend any danger from that part of the cha- 
racter which usually attaches to the disciples of Mahomet. We 
find not among them any trace of that ferocious and vindictive ha- 
tred for Christians that prevails among the Moors of northern and 
western Africa. Indeed they appear to be without any superstition 
or religion but what a dread of evil spirits inspires. They are neither 
Amazons nor anthropophagi, nor ‘men whose heads do grow beneath 
their shoulders,’ as Lopez and the stupid Linschoten would have their 
readers to believe. It is no wonder that the Portugueze, in pallia- 
tion of their infamous conduct, should describe those people as the 
worst of savages and cannibals, after blowing im pieces from the 
muzzles of their cannons some thousands of them because they re- 
fused to discover mines of gold and silver of which they were them- 
selves ignorant; nor is it very surprizing, when we consider the cha- 
racter of the man, that the Abbé Rayna! should make use of an 
assertion so unfounded as ‘ that the eastern coast of Africa affords 
nothing to excite the cupidity of the trader, the curiosity of the tra- 
veller, or the humanity of the philosopher” If the most valuable 
productions of nature be worthy the attention of the merchant, if 
the yet-to-be-discovered fountains of the Nile, the termimation of 
the Niger, and the sources of the Zair, in a country which to every 
visitor from the time of the Romans to the present day has produced 
something new, can interest the traveller ;—if to ent from the 
bonds of slavery a race of human beings, superior in all respects to 
the negroes, can rouse the feelings of humanity in their favour— 
then most unquestionably is the eastern coast of Africa just the re- 
verse of what the Abbé Raynal describes it to be. The untimely 
fate of Dr. Cowan and his party is no argument against future at- 
tempts of travellers or missionaries. In the absence of correct 
information, without knowing what the temptation was on one side, 
or the provocation on the other, we might be led to adopt erroneous 
conclusions. We still believe, as we before hinted, that they fell 
among the borderers that separate the free native tribes from the 
dealers in slaves. ‘The former would naturally conclude that the 
y came into their country with the view of enslaving them; the 
atter might suppose that a new rival was appearing in the field to 
supplant them in their traffic. : 

The eastern coast of Africa is, besides, by much the finest and 
most fertile region of that devoted continent. It has more re- 
sources for commerce, which require only to be brought into acti- 
vity; more points accessible by shipping; and, though the climate 
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in the immediate vicinity of the shore may be unwholesome, as all 
tropical climates are where swamps and forests are left in a state 
of nature, yet there is but a narrow slip of these between the coast 
and the bold rising country sloping to the westward, in which the 
air of the elevated and extensive = Pua has been said to be so pure 
that the new moon is generally visible as a fine thread; that is, as 
a conceited writer has quaintly expressed it, ‘on the very day on 
which she had kissed her bright and bountiful brother.’ 

The friends of the abolition of the slave trade, whose exertions 
in the cause of the negroes have been so laudably employed, will 
Not, we trust, withhold their powerful aid towards loosing the bonds 
of an equally deserving and, in point of physical qualities, a much 
finer race of human beings. Were the experiment tried, we are so 
sanguine of success, as to venture an opinion that the hearty efforts 
of a Wilberforce and a Clarkson would effect more in three years, 
for the freedom and civilization of the natives of this coast of Africa, 
than they have yet been able to accomplish im thirty, for the ne- 
groes of the opposite coast. 








Arr. HII. flore Pelasgica. ‘Part the First. Containing an 
Inquiry into the Origin and Language of the Pelasgi or ancient 
Inhabitants of Greece ; with a Description of the Pelasgic or 
olic Digamma, as represented in the various Inscriptions in 
which it is still preserved; and an Attempt to determine its 
enuine Pelasgic pronunciation. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. 
f. R.S. Margaret Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge. 1815. 
A’N attempt, at this period of the world, to bring to light the hi- 
é therto undiscovered origin of a people, who have long ceased 
to occupy a place in the map of nations, seems to be attended with 
little chance of success. No documents can now be produced, 
which have not for many ages been the common property of the 
learned; and it is besides, in almost every instance, a natural con- 
sequence of the progressive civilization of states, that their first be- 
ginnings soon come to be involved in obscurity. Before a people 
have arrived at such a pitch of importance, as renders it interesting, 
even to themselves, to inquire into their earliest origin, and to com- 
mit their transactions to durable records, the circumstances of their 
infant state have been forgotten, or are preserved only in that un- 
certain and distorted tradition, which becomes, like circles on the 
water, more variable and undefined, the farther it recedes from the 
center. The earliest historians of a state are its poets; and it is 
not often that the works even of these descend to posterity. Be- 
aides, the tissue of historical events forms but the woof of poetry, 
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into which allegory and fable are so closely interwoven, that after 
the lapse of ages, scarcely the keenest eye can discriminate between 
them. From this it follows, as a natural consequence, that even 
the first prose writers of history will crowd their pages with a mix- 
ture of facts and fables, of recorded truths and traditional false- 
hoods :—so that the sphere of historical certainty is necessarily cir- 
cumscribed. There is a period in the annals of every state, and 
that at some cousiderable distance from its beginning, within which 
all is uncertain and obscure. 
Non licuit populis parvum te, Nile, videre. 

These remarks are amply justified by facts. It has been the uni- 
form complaint of historians, from Herodotus to Robertson, that 
the accounts which have been preserved of the earlier ages of dif- 
ferent people, are confused and contradictory. And when we find 
Thucydides acknowledging that even in his time it was impossible 
to do any thing more than form probable conjectures about the ear- 
lier transactions of the Grecian states; when Hecatzus, who wrote 
the first prose history of Greece, declares that the traditions of the 
Greeks were numerous and ridiculous,* how can we reasonably 
expect at this time to define with any degree of precision those 
facts which were unknown more than two thousand years ago? 
And if such investigations be fruitless, they are no less unprofita- 
ble: for of a people who lived in tents or on trees, who were 
clothed in skins, and migrated from one pasture to another, what 
imports it us to know whether they sprung from Hellen or Pelas- 
gus, from one barbarian or another? It may be replied, indeed, 
that, although such researches are at once uncertain and fruitless, 
they may still be not unacceptable to that principle of our nature 
which is ever ardent in the pursuit even of unattainable knowledge : 
and Dr. Marsh has succeeded in persuading himself that an inquiry. 
into the origin and language of the Pelasgi, ‘ cannot fail to excite 
the interest of the scholar, the philosopher, and the histonan.’ We 
do not pretend to these feelings. As the Professor, however, has 
thought proper to bring once more into dispute a subject about 
which the learned have already contended for so many ages, and 
has resumed the field with all his forces, it shall be our humble duty 
to follow him, and observe with what success he makes so violent 
an irruption into this debatable ground. His object will be best 
explained in his own words. 

‘ The Pelasgi, according to Strabo,-were not only META rg, but 
ily weph thy ENAade Suvacrsvcdvrws APXAIOTATOI. Yet there is hardly 
an historical question which has been involved in greater perplexity ; 
and certainly none, on which opinion has been more divided. These 
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same Pelasgi have by turns been represented in the works of modern 


writers, as Egyptians, Philistines, Phznicians, Bactrians, Scythians, 


Goths, and Celts, according as it best suited their respective systems. 
But although we cannot obtain the certainty of historical evidence for 
the origin of so ancient a people, we may obtain something more solid 
than mere conjecture: we may at least derive the benefit of historical 
induction. To give this historical induction the weight of which it is 
capable, we must collect all the accounts which can be obtained of the 
Pelasgi, from the writings of the Greeks themselves ; we must arrange 
those accounts in such an order, as will best enable us to trace the 
Pelasgi upwards, as high as our data will carry us; and then consider 
what probable conclusion may be drawn.’ 

We cannot help expressing a wish in limine, that in collecting and 
disposing these accounts, Dr. Marsh had noticed, with due respect, 
the labours of preceding scholars who had cleared the way before 
him, and performed the most laborious part of his task. We do 
not perceive the least mention of Stillingfleet’s learned dissertation 
in the 3d Book of his: Origines Sacre, ch. 4, nor of the still more 

“accurate discussion of Larcher in his Chronologie d’ Hérodote, t. vii. 
p- 215; an attentive consideration of which would have prevented 
the learned author from advancing certain positions which we do 
not consider tenable. 

Dr. Marsh says that. ‘ it appears to be the general opinion of 
the Greek writers, that the Pelasgi were the first inhabitants of 
Peloponnesus—while some writers represent Achaia as their ori- 
ginal country, other writers place them in the adjacent country of 
Arcadia.’ ‘Now in the first place, it is not the general opinion of 
the Greek writers that the Pelasgi were the first mhabitauts of Pe- 
loponnesus. Strabo says only that they were the oldest of those 
who were powerful there ; and in the second place, no writer ever 
placed them in Achaia. The words of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(or more properly Halicarnesus) to which the author alludes, are 
these ; xpwrov piv yap meph Td xadovusvov viv 'Axaixdy "Apyos oxyoay, 
aidror boves dvrss, ws of moAdAcl wept alta Aéyoues. He is describing 
Argos, as it was known in his time, td NYN xadoduevov "Axaixdy 
"Apyos, to distinguish it from other towns of the same name in dif- 
ferent parts of Greece; and not only in his time, but in that of 
Homer, (Odyss, I’. 251.) Argos was called ’Axaixiv, which name 
Strabo tells us (viii. p. 365.) was given to the whole Peloponnesus. 
But Dionysius means Argos in Argolis. The case, as it is repre- 
sented by Greek writers, is this: Inachus was the first king of Ina- 
chia, by which name the country afterwards called Argolis, or, as 
Stephanus of Byzantium says, the whole Peloponnesus was called, 
Now the circumstance of a country taking its name from an indivi- 
dual, almost necessarily implies that it was occupied by him either 
in the way of colony or conquest; a custom of the greatest anti- 
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quity : ‘ lest I take the city, and it be called after my name,’ is 
the argument by which Joab rouses David to head the army which 
was besieging Rabbah; and Corinna relates of some ancient war- 
rior, that he called a whole conquered country after his own name.* 
It seems at least certain that Inachus and his people could not be 
the aborigines of that country. A conclusion which is strongly 
corroborated by the circumstance that Inachus was fabled to be 
the son of Ocean, i.e. he came to Peloponnesus by sea. His son 
Phoroneus founded Argos, which Stephanus tells us was first. 
called dru Popwuxdy. ‘The fact probably is, that he collected a 
uumber of people, and made preparations for building a town, 
which was completed by his son Argos, who of course gave his 
name to it. The neighbouring country being ill watered, (it was 
proverbially called thirsty,) a part of the people, with Pelasgus, 
the brother of Argos, at their head, migrated into Arcadia, which 
had already been partially colonized by Phegeus the son of Inachus.+ 
It is therefore clear that the Pelasgi were not aborigines in Arca- - 
dia, nor do we find it asserted in any Greek writer, although Dr. 
Marsh believes that itis; an opinion which is not borne out by any 
of the passages which he alleges. But the older poets call Argos 
Pelasgian ; Eschylus in the Supplices makes Pelasgus king not 
only of Argos, but of Thessaly and Macedonia; and Hesiod says 
that he was airéx$wv. Sophocles and Euripides concur in stating 
that the Argives were anciently called MeAasyoi. This may serve 
as a specimen of the inextricable perplexity of the subject, and 
goes pretty nearly to shew that three-and-tweuty hundred years ago 
it was no better understood than it is now. 

‘ But whatever part of Peloponnesus they first occupied, they 
gradually spread themselves over the whole peninsula, which was 
thence originally called Pelasgia.’ But this necessarily implies that 
those parts of Peloponnesus over which they diffused themselves 
were not inhabited previously to their settling in them ; which does 
not appear to be the case. The expression of Herodotus, (|. 146) 
"Apxddes TleAacryol, clearly indicates that there were other Arca- 
dians, who were not Pelasgi; which inference we are rather sur- 
prized that Dr. Marsh did not perceive. (p. 4.) ‘That many parts 
of Greece were anciently occupied by Pelasgi, and thence called 
Pelasgian, is true; but this by no means establishes Dr. Marsh’s 
assertion that Greece without the Isthmus, Attica, Boeotia, &c. 
was originally Pelasgic. Herodotus distinctly asserts this tribe to 
have been foreigners. 1. 58. 

Strabo says of the Pelasgi, or: piv apsaidy ts QiA0v xara Thy “EA- 
Aiba mavay bwembdace, xal wadiota mapa Tois AloAsios toig xara 

* Corinna ap. Apollon. Dyscol. Exe. p. 425. 
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©irradav; from which expression Dr. Marsh concludes that the 
Pelasgi once occupied the whole of Greece. But it is obvious that 
the expression implies quite the reverse of this: ‘ they were a cer- 
tain ancient tribe prevalent over the whole of Hellas, and espe- 
cially amongst the Aeolians who inhabited ‘Thessaly.’ Thucydi- 
des, as quoted in p. 8, expressly says that there were other nations 
as well as the Pelasgi. 

Dr. Marsh concludes that the Pelasgi came out of Asia across 
the Hellespont, and first occupied Thrace, from which they diffu- 
sed themselves southward throughout the whole of Greece; which 
opinion, he supports with much learning and ingenuity; and justly 
remarks that ‘ their history, previous to their settlement in Thrace, 
is to us inscrutable.’* 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus gives a circumstantial account of the 
migrations of the Pelasgi into Italy, the first of which, he says, took 
place seventeen generations (i. e. about 510 years) before the Trojan 
war. But the account of this expedition is attended with circum- 
stances so fabulous, observes Dr. Marsh, as to destroy the credit 
of the whole narrative. The second migration, according to the 
same historian, took place in the time of Deucalion, (i. e. about 
1540 B. C.) who expelled the Pelasgi from Thessaly, and made 
them take refuge with their kindred Pelasgi near Dodona ; but the 
commissariat of the army being ill managed; or the country very 
poor, they soon came to short allowance, and were forced to be- 
take themselves elsewhere; and, in obedience to an oracle, which 
no doubt was ready enough to recommend their departure from the 
precincts of the temple, they sailed with a great fleet to Italy! 
Being driven by southerly winds to one of the mouths of the Po, 
they leave their ships there, and make a treaty with the abori- 
gines! And to this account, says Dr. Marsh, ‘ no exception can 
be taken.’+ To us it appears just as credible as the history of 
Brute, who ‘ after a long and wery journey with his Troyans, 
passing thorowe Fraunce, building the citie of Towres, arrived in 
this isle, whiche was called Albion, at a place now called Totnes 
in Devonshire, bearing gules two lions golde rampants a contrarie, 

* Here then is another remarkable instance of a great country of Europe peopled 
from the north at a period of remote antiquity. 

t+ The following is the sensible observation of M. Freret on this strange story. ‘ It 
is astonishing that Dionysius should give tlie tone of authentic narrative to the state- 
ment of a mere hypothesis, and that he should seem to be better informed about the 
histories of Romulus, of Aineas, and of the Pelasgic colonies, than about the capture 
of Rome by the Gauls. Were we to judge of ancient writers with the same strictness 
as we do the moderns, we should probably be led to consider the first part of the Anti- 
quities of Dionysius as an historical romance.’ The same remark is equally applicable 
to many of the histories and biographies of Plutarch, and, more or less, to others of the 
later Greek writers. In no study more than in that of historical antiquities is it expedi- 
ent to keep in view the maxim of Epicharmus, Nage, xal patuvac’ dmiereiy, appa taive 
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also a bannar of Vert, a Diane of gold fichele crouned and entron- 
ised. * It was impossible that this account could have descended 
to posterity in any other way than by tradition, the uncertainty of 
which will appear from considering that these Pelasgi evacuated 
Italy in less than two hundred years, and retired into Attica, where 
they continued about fifty years, when they were expelled, and 
went part of them to Lemnos, and part nobody knows whither. 
It is quite clear that even Thucydides knew very little about the 
Pelasgi; for he fixes their voyage from Italy to Sicily about 1000 
years B. C., atime, when, according to other historians, the Pelasgi 
had long been exterminated from Italy ; and accordingly Dionysius 
fixes this event 300 years earlier, on the authority of Hellanicus of 
Lesbos, an historian, whom the accurate and judicious Strabo, upon 
the authority of Ephorus, accuses of credulity and ignorance. It is 
to be remembered that Dionysius lived nearly 400 years after Thu- 
cydides, who acknowledged that it was impossible to learn anything 
even in his time concerning the remoter periods of Grecian history : 
and to what documents had the former access which were un- 
known to the latter? But throughout the whole work the learned 
author seems to consider all the Greek historians as being of equal 
credibility; and cites Dionysius and Pausanias with as much confi- 
dence as Herodotus or Thucydides :-whereas these later authors had 
no.opportunity of doing more than compiling the contradictory ac- 
counts of their predecessors, and endeavouring to form out of them 
some probable history; in which endeavour they commonly failed. 
Compare the rhetorical flourishes and fabulous anecdotes which 
fill the pages of Plutarch, Diodorus, and Dionysius, with the candid 
simplicity of the father of Grecian history, the forcible compression 
and scrupulous veracity of the historian of the Peloponnesian war, 
and the flowing and natural current of ‘ the Attic bee,’ and it will 
be evident that the former had not less degenerated from their pre- 
decessors in truth and accuracy, than in all the beauties of style. 
‘ Les écrivains postérieurs,’ observes M. Freret, speaking of the 
Greeks, ‘ n’ont fait le plus souvent qu’altérer les temoignages des 
aaciens, dont ils n’étoient que des échos infidéles. Gardons-nous 
d’accumuler leurs passages, et plus encore d'alléguer les écrivains 
fabuleux de l’antiquité. Il ne faut pas s’y tromper. Elle avoit ses 
voyages de Sadeur, et ses histoires des Sevarambes.’ 

Another observation seems to have been overlooked by Dr. 
Marsh, which it is very necessary to keep in sight, while investigat- 
ing the history of these early times; which is, that the name of a 
people very inconsiderable at first, may, in a very short time, be the 
designation of a great tract of country ; a truth which was strongly 
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exemplified in the case of the Hellenes, and probably had been 
before in that of the Pelasgi. 

In opposition to Herodotus and Thucydides, and a tribe of wri- 
ters, who represent the Pelasgi as having spoken a language essen- 
tially different from that which they suppose to have been used by 
the Hellenes, Dr. Marsh concludes, that the Pelasgi spoke ‘the 
same language with Thucydides himself, though the form of it, as 
used by the Pelasgi, might bear to the form of it in the writings of 
Thucydides a relation similar to that, which the English of Chaucer 
bears to the English of Pope.’ p.23. ‘ Even if the family of 
Hellen had spoken a different language from that of the Pelasgi, 
the language of that family could not have superseded the language 
previously spoken in Greece, unless they exterminated as well as 
conquered, which no Greek historian has ever asserted.’ This ar- 
gument is plausible, but not decisive. ‘There can be no doubt that 
the descendants of Aineas imposed their language upon the people 
of Italy, or at least obtained for it an ascendancy in the mixed be 
lect which ensued upon their establishment in that country. The 
ancient languages of Gaul and Spain, as well as their independence, 
were destroyed by the Romans, except in the wilder parts. The 
Saxons imported their language into Britain, and the Normans 
again effected such a change in the Saxon, that the latter, with 
reference to the dialect spoken a few centuries after the conquest, 
might justly be called yaaoou BépBapos. And we are not reduced, 
as ‘Dr. Marsh supposes, to the absurdity of ‘ a whole nation all at 
once forgetting its former language and learning a new one.’ Nor 
do the words of Herodotus, quoted in p. 29, imply any such thing ; 
ou the contrary, they seem to indicate a gradual change: tiv yAaooay 
peréuabs, ‘ unlearned their old language, and learned a new one.’ 
And if we consider that, at the time of the Trojan war, the Pelasgi 
were reduced to a single tribe in Thessaly, and that this diminution 
of a people, who were once diffused over the whole of Greece, 
could only have taken place during a long series of ages, we shall 
see nothing be eeear ine in the supposition, that their language un- 
derwent a total change in a period of years, much longer than that 
which has produced the same effect in other instances. Nor do the 
Greek writers by any means assert, as Dr. Marsh su » that 
the Pelasgi themselves in later times did not speak Hellenic. We 
did not expect to find such arguments as the following made use of 
by so acute a writer: ‘ Herodotus represents the Arcadians as Pe- 
lasgi, for he calls them (1. 146.) TleAawyol ’Apxddes: and no one 
ever doubted whether the Arcadians — Greek.’ The same 
reasoning would prove that the ancient Britons spoke the language 
now called Enghsh, for the expression Is i Apxades means 
‘ the Arcadians of Pelasgian stock.’ It is worthy of remark, her 
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both the Arcadians and Lacedemonians, who were distinctly of 
Pelasgian origin, and who had less intercourse with foreigners than 
any other tribes of Greece, retained in their dialects so many bar- 
barisms, as to render them scarcely intelligible to the inhabitants of 
Attica. The Arcadians, for instance, said gepebpov for Bapabpov, 26Au 
for BadrAw, 2éBuras for BiBuoras, Epwdew tor dpyigerbas, eidudadroy 
for storey, ovves for Betpo. ‘To enumerate the barbarisms of the 
Laconic dialect would be to transcribe pages of Hesychius; who- 
ever considers the specimens of it in the Lysistrata of Aristophanes, 
must recognize the traces of the yadooa BapBapos which Herodotus 
and Thucydides attribute to the Pelasgi. Plato asserts that the 
Hellenes adopted the titles of several of their deities from the 
BapBapos whom they succeeded in the possession of the country. 

Dr. Marsh seems to us to discuss the whole question of this 
supposed change of language, as if it were confined within a few 
years; whereas we have at least a scope of ten centuries, in which 
we may suppose it to have gone on. In p. 35, he makes a gra- 
tuitous assumption, (not supported, as far as we know, by any tes- 
timony whatever,) that the Pelasgi, instead of zip, said Fup, and 
the Macedonians Bup, and argues upon it as if it were matter of 
fact. It is rather singular that Plutarch, quoted in Dr. Marsh’s 
note, distinctly says that the Macedonians used B instead of &, not 
instead of II. As to the arguinent deduced from the colonization 
of Latium, and the importation of letters by the -Pelasgi, the 
most probable supposition is, that the affinity of the Latin and 
Greek language is referable to a later period, when the Pelasgic 
tribes were wholly expelled from Italy by colonies from the shores 
of the Archipelago; and the testimonies of Livy, ‘Tacitus, Pliny, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Solinus, are worth little or no- 
thing in a question of this nature. We did not expect to find much 
argument expended upon a point about which no one at present 
doubts, and which is amply discussed by many modern scholars, 
that the Attic dialect was originally the same as the Ionic; but it 
certainly is not correct to say, as Dr. Marsh has it, that the Ionic 
was the same as the Attic; for it was the Attic people who by de- 
grees changed their dialect, while the Tonians retained it nearly in 

e same form as it was spoken at the time of their migration; nor 
are there any traces in the Ionic dialect of its having been corrup- 
ted, as our author supposes, by the languages of Asia Minor ; 
these points are now so well established amongst the learned, that 
we cannot but wonder at so inaccurate a representation. 

The account given of the A2olic, or, as the Professor terms it, the 
Pelasgic digamma, in the third chapter, will be found very accu- 
rate and complete ; though a little more compression would render 
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it less heavy without diminishing its value. The following is a 
summary of the facts which relate to this illustrious character. 

The most ancient Greeks had a letter resembling a Roman F, 
which, from its form, was termed digamma, or the double gamma. 
By degrees this element grew out of use; whether a softer pronun- 
ciation was adopted, or whether its power was expressed by any 
modification of the rough spirit, is doubtful; but about the sixth 
century before the Christian era it was in use only amongst certain 
tribes, and chiefly the Zolic; and it was afterwards known by the 
name of the Holic digamma ; not that it was peculiar to the AZoli- 
ans, having undoubtedly been an element of that language from 
which all the dialects of the Greeks were derived. That it was 
universally prevalent in Asia Minor in the age of Homer, is now 
placed beyond the reach of controversy. The sagacity of Bentley 
perceived that many of the apparent anomalies of the Homeric ver- 
sification were to be removed by the insertion of the digamma, the 
disappearance of which from the Iliad and Odyssey probably arose 
from the circumstance of their having been first committed to 
writing in a later age, and in a country where this letter had fallen 
into disuse. ‘The natural consequence was, that the grammarians 
who revised, and, as they fancied, corrected the copies of these 
poems, being entirely ignorant of this ancient character, altered 
numberless passages to suit their own notions of prosody. To 
give one instance out of a thousand, which no commentator has 
noticed ; in Iliad A. 208, Homer wrote, allowing for the difference 
of orthography, 

*H W SBow Feldys Ayapeuvovos "Arperidao. 

The digamma having slipped out, the grammarians were puzzled 
at finding the last syllable in #821 long, and accordingly changed 
it into *H iva bBpuw idys. 

So in Hesiod, Op. Di. 118. of ? HeAnuol 


"Hovxo soya véwovro, civ tobaciow modzerow. 


Now it is quite certain that Hesiod said Fepyov, and not %yov, 
as appears from many passages in the same poem, and it is sur- 
prizing that no one should have corrected it “Hovya Fipyz. A 
hundred other corrections of the same sort are to be made im 
Hesiod, which no editor seems to have suspected. 

The existence of the digamma, at a period even later than Ho- 
mer’s time, has been proved by inscriptions, in which it occupies 
the place of a letter, not indeed 

tow’ring o’er the alphabet like Saul, 
Stands our digamma and o’ertops them all ; 
but it is of reasonable stature and dimensions, ranging with the rank 
and 
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and file of its comrades. And the grammarian Trypho* quotes 
from the copies of Alczus, as they were written in his time, the 
word Fons. The proposal of Bentley to correct the versification 
of Homer has lately received, as Dr. Marsh observes, a very re- 
markable confirmation from the discovery made in Elis by Sir Wil- 
liam Gell, of a very ancient inscription, in which the digamma oc- 
curs no less than seven times, and especially in the following words, 
AITEFETIOSAITEFAPTON. 

A difficulty has arisen as to the power of this letter; whether it 
was that of our V, or of our W, or between the two, or more nearly 
approaching to our B, or different from all these? Dr. Marsh deter- 
mines that the Greek F corresponded to the Latin F. His argu- 
ments do not appear to be of the most conclusive description, though 
urged with a degree of warmth which springs, we suppose, from a 
conviction of their truth. An obvious objection to his hypothesis 
is, that many words which were undoubtedly written with the di- 
gamma in Greek, are in Latin spelt with a V, as Foivos, vinum ; 
Foixos, vicus; Fijp, ver; Fis, vis; and the like. In answer to this, 
the professor says, ‘ In the first place, all Latin words beginning 
with F, and now beginning in Greek with ®, were written with an 
F by those Pelasgi, who brought Greek words and Greek letters 
into Latium. For F was a constituent part of the primitive Greek 
alphabet, as will be more fully shewn hereafter, whereas ® was a 
late addition to the primitive alphabet.’ Now, in the first place, 
we have no sufficient proof that the Pelasgi did import Greek let- 
ters into Latium,—the story of Evander’s migration rests on no 
good authority; nor secondly, that they did use F where the later 
Greeks used ©. Thirdly, it is pretty certain that the ancient 
Greeks used IIH to express the sound afterwards denoted by ®, 
which Dr. Marsh acknowledges to have been the case in some 
parts of Greece ; and accordingly he supposes IIH to have been an 
intermediate state of affairs after the death of F, and before the 
birth of ®, another gratuitous assumption. ‘ That the Pelasgi, 
who brought letters into Latium, never used such an orthography as 
T1H, is manifest from the orthography of the old Latin words—in 
which not a trace do we find of this orthography, till the conquest 
of Greece by the Romans.’ But surely this is only proving an as- 
sertion by repeating it in other words; it stands thus: ‘ All words 
beginning in Latin with F, and in Greek with ®, were written by 
the Pelasgi with an F ;—/for, if the Pelasgi had written them with 
TH the Latins would have written them with a PH.’ How can 
we tell that they would? In pursuance of this assertion Dr. Marsh 
gives a list of Latin words beginning with F, and derived from the 

* Dr. Marsh commits an anachronism in describing this T ypho, who lived in the 
teign of Augustus, asa disciple of Origen, who fourished in the third sae > . 
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Greek, ‘ which will afford abundant proof that the Latin F is the 
proper representative of the Greek F.’ Now this abundant proof 
consists entirely in an arbitrary orthography of the Greek words, 
resting on no authority but that of the Professor himself. Thus 
Suga no doubt came from ®vyy, and fama from Pi,-y, but these Dr. 

arsh Pelasgifies into FVTA and FAMA, and calls this abundant 
proof of the very fact, which, in this mode of procedure, he takes 
for granted. We do not mean to impugn the doctrine, but only 
the mode of argumentation by which it is enforced. 

From the foregoing observations it is inferred, ‘ that in those 
cases where V is used, the V is merely a substitute for the Latin F, 
which, though naturally hard, in reference to V, acquires in cer- 
tain cases a softer sound than at other times, and thus becomes 
more easily exchanged.’ ‘This solution of the difficulty is, to say 
the least of it, very hard, and seems to us to be effectually pre- 
cluded by the very instances which Dr. Marsh has quoted of Vesta, 
vestis, vis, vinum, &c. and fera, fero, &c. For there was no dif- 
ference of hardness or softness which should have made F retain 
his post in the latter of these classes and relinquish it in the former. 
Without intending to pronounce decidedly for or against the hypo- 
thesis maintained by the learned professor, we may observe that 
the obscurity, which, from the’ nature of things, must ever pervade 
this subject, should preclude the disputant on-either side from 
adopting a tone of positive and unqualified assertion. And as we are 
afraid that no ornaments of style, with which we could invest a dis- 
sertation on the digamma, would render it interesting to our readers, 
nor even overcome that involuntary antipathy which we all con- 
tracted at school, of this frightful bashaw with two tails, we shall 
take leave of the subject; and briefly revert to the original ques- 
tion, the language of the Pelasgi. 

Our opinion, before we read Dr. Marsh’s book, was, and still 
is, that the Greeks owed their language and institutions to Pheni- 
cian and Egyptian colonists, who got the better of the Pelasgi, 
more ancient colonists than themselves. 

The shores of Phenicia and Egypt were, of all others, the most 
likely, from their very early civilization and populousness, and their 
maritime advantages, to send adventurers to the coast of Greece. 
And it was the uniform tradition of the Greeks themselves, that co- 
lonies had been led from those parts by Cadmus and Cecrops, the 
former of whom was believed to liave brought letters into Greece ; 
an admission, which the national vanity of the Greeks made with 
reluctance, and which some endeavoured to elude by setting up a 
claim for Palamedes.* But a strong proof of the. justice with 

* When Zschylus attributes the invention of letters to Prometheus, we are to con- 
sider it only as one of the mapy liberties which be took witb popular traditions, to suit 
his poetical convenience. hich 
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which this honour was assigned to Cadmus, is the resemblance, in 
some respects, of the Greek and Phenician alphabets. 

The Greek B, T, 2, P, =, are nearly the same as the Phenician, 
with this remarkable difference, that the latter characters stand from 
right to left. Now we know that the ancient Greeks occasionally 
wrote from right to left, the traces of which custom are still extant 
in the Sigean inscription, where the lines are written Bovrrpogndiv, 
i. e. from right to left, and from left to right alternately, which was 
obviously au intermediate step between the Phenician mode of writ- 
ing and that of the later Greeks. A testimony in favour of the co- 
lony under Cecrops is the similarity of the Egyptian and Greek 
mythologies, and the absolute identity of some of their deities. 
Lastly, a very strong argument against Dr. Marsh’s hypothesis, 
that the Pelasgi bequeathed their language to the Greeks is this, 
which we have before touched upon, viz. that the language spoken 
by the people confessedly Hellenic, particularly the habitants of 
Asia Minor, differed exceedingly, and with an excellence, from 
the dialect of those tribes which were undoubtedly Pelasgic, to wit, 
the Arcadians, Laconians, and inhabitants of Magna Grecia; the 
inference from which is, that the language of Homer, or Hellenic, 
was cultivated and spoken in its original purity by the Tonians, but 
only partially adopted and incorporated with the old Pelasgic or 
BapBapos yAwooa, by the other states. 

On the whole, we are of opinion that considerable research and 
much ingenuity are manifested in this little work, but there prevails 
throughout a want of compression and lucid arrangement which 
renders it somewhat laborious to read. We are disposed to con- 
cur in many material conclusions, but have some fault to find with 
the mode of establishing them. Dr. Marsh isa very able and acute 
controvertist, and a good scholar ; but it appears to us that antiqua- 
rian and philological inquiries demand a degree of doubtful and 
deliberate hesitation, a careful examination and weighing of autho- 
rities, to which (in this work at least) he has not always paid suffi- 
cient attention. The tone is not so much that of inquiry as 
of assertion; it is not a diffident examination, but a stern profii- 
gation of the opinions of many eminent and learned writers, who 
ure successively mowed down by the scythe of ‘ irrefragable argu- 
ment.’ We prefer the temper of Livy—Que ante’ conditam con- 
dendamve urbem, poeticis magis decora fabulis, quam imcorrup- 
tis rerum gestarum monumentis, traduntur, ea nec affirmare, nec 
refellere, in animo est: and we would recommend the polite salvos 
by which the critics are accustomed to qualify their hard blows— 
Pilané hallucinatur V. D.—ni fallor. Ommnind nihil videt in hoc 
loco V. C.—mea saltem sententia, &c. Under cover of which 
learned courtesy we make our retreat from the field. 
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Art. IV. Journal of a Cruize made to the Pacific Ocean by 
Captain David Porter, in the United States Frigate Essex, in 
the years 1812, 1813, and 1814, containing Descriptions of the 
Cape de Verd Islands, Coasts vf Brazil, Patagonia, Chili and 
Peru, and of the Gallapagos Isiands. Also, a full Account of 
the Washington Group of Islands; the Manners, Customs, 
Dress of the Inhabitants, &c. &c. Ulustrated with fourteen 
engravings. In two volumes, 8vo. pp.440. Philadelphia. 1815. 


qt will be thought superfluous, perhaps, to put the English rea- 

der on his guard against a book which he may never have an op- 
portunity of perusing ; for we believe that ours is the only copy 
which has crossed, or is likely to cross, the Atlantic :—if accident, 
however, should throw it in his way, or if some English publisher 
should be desperate enough to reprint it, it may save him both ex- 
pense and trouble to be apprized of the fallacies held forth in the 
lengthy title-page. We can assure him that he will look m vain 
for the promised description of the Cape de Verd islands,—or for 
that of the coasts of Brazil,—or of Patagonia, no part of the two 
latter of which, in fact, did the writer even see. For the rest, ‘ A 
sequel to the Adventures of the Buccaneers of America,’ or to ‘' The 
History of the Pirates,’ would, in our estimation, have been a far 
more appropriate title to this ‘ Journal of a Cruize,’ than the one 
assumed. It would, however, be an act of injustice to the memory 
of the gallant Captain Morgan, the undaunted Ann Bonney, and 
many others of the same class, to associate with theirs the name 
of David Porter: to them we cannot refuse the merit of heroic 
courage and disinterested generosity ; but our ‘ adventurer,’ as we 
gather from his own narrative, is utterly destitute of both. 

In hinting at any similitude, however, we would not be under- 
stood to allude, in the most distant manner, to the capture or destruc- 
tion of the whale-fishing vessels in the Southern Pacific, and the 
mass of individual distress occasioned thereby :—private property, 
met with on the sea, however innocently wae LO is, by the prac- 
tice of war, unfortunately excluded from that protection which is 
usually granted to it on shore. Our charges agaist Captain Porter 
are of a more flagitious nature, and out of his own mouth shall we 
condemn him. 

The style or rather jargon of the book is that of a boatswain’s 
mate; and with regard to any new information, nautical, geogra- 
phical, or moral, it 1s so trifling in its extent, and of so little import- 
ance in any point of view, that the notice of it will not detaim us 
long. By far the greater part of the book is occupied with a te- 
dious detail of the author’s exploits in capturing unarmed wha- 
lers, in maltreating his prisoners, and in wantonly murdering unof- 
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fending savages, of all which he is hardy enough to make an exulting 
recital, 

The first port that ‘ David Porter, Esquire,’ of the United States 
frigate Essex touched at, in this memorable ‘ cruize,’ was Porta 
Praya, on the island of St. Jago. The ‘ friendly attentions which 
he there met with from the “ allies of Great Britain,” were as sur- 
prizing as they were unexpected ;’ a moment’s reflection, however, 
solved the mystery—they arose, it seems, from a comparison of his 
amiable and gentlemanlike manners ‘ with the haughty unconcilia- 
ting conduct of the commanders and officers of British vessels of 
war.’ But they carried their ‘ friendly attentions’ yet farther: ‘ they 
were highly gratified,’ Captain Porter says, ‘ at the accounts I gave 
them of our success against the ships of that imperious navy ;’ and 
such a portion of his own ardour did this heroic chief instil mto the 
breast of .the Portugueze governor, that he offered to protect him 
against any British force that might arrive there.’ p. 25. This 
was the more generous, as, it appears, from the captain’s own ac- 
count, that ‘ there were but four serviceable muskets on the island.’ 
The return which this mirror of transatlantic politeness makes for 
these distinguished civilities on the part of the ‘ allies of Great 
Britain,’ is to ridicule their whole establishment. This, with the 
price of fowls, and a few desultory remarks on bad rum, petmon- 
keys, and baracouters, (baracouta,) constitutes the ‘ description of 
the Cape de Verd islands,’ so prominently put forth in the title- 
page. 

As the run across the tropical latitudes is an event of rare occur- 
rence in the history of navigation, it was not to be expected that 
this able navigator would pass over in silence the phenomenon of 
the trade winds, the cause of which we do not recollect to have any 
where met with so briefly and intelligibly explained. They are 
caused, he says, ‘ by the passage of the sun from east to west,’ or 
‘rather’ (for either of the two causes it seems will do) ‘ the earth’s 
rotatory motion from west to east.’ Hence, we conclude that the 
reason why we, who dwell without the tropics, have no trade winds, 
is, that our sun does not pass from east to west, or rather, that our 
portion of the earth stands still, at least has no rotatory motion 
from west to east. 

Here he captures the Nocton packet, of ten guns and thirty men 
and boys, including passengers. On this occasion his humanity is 
as conspicuous as his bravery. ‘ He forbore to make use of his 
great guns ;’ but, as he apprehended that this formidable cock- 
boat was ‘ about to rake him, he poured a volley of mysketry into 
her,’ which killed one man. His prisoners, meanwhile, were quite 
ravished with their good fortune in fa'ling into his hands: they 
seemed (he says) to consider their capture and tip to America more 
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in the light of an agreeable adventure and party of pleasure than a 
misfortune.’ p. 36.—* How can you be so cruel,’ said Beckford to 
a warrener, ‘ to sew up the mouths of your ferrets?” ‘ Lord, sir!’ 
replied the fellow, ‘ they likes it.’ Captain Porter must have read 
this passage. On another occasion, his prisoners, many of whom 
had been in irons, being put on board ‘ an old ship, and a dull 
sailor,’ on taking their departure, ‘ gave him three hearty cheers, and 
many good wishes for his success ;’ in which, the captain says, he 
doubts not they were sincere ! 

On approaching the small island of Fernando de Noronha, Cap- 
tain Porter ‘ disguises’ the Essex as a merchantman, hoists English 
colours, and sends his first lieutenant on shore, in plain clothes, to 
inform the governor that the ship was the ‘ Fanny, Captain John- 
son, from London, bound to Rio de Janeiro ;—short of water;— 
crew sick of the scurvy ;—in want of refreshments ;—and unable to 
anchor, all the anchors being lost, and the cables bad.’ ‘This ‘ lie cir- 
-cumstantial’ procured him intelligence of two English frigates hav- 
ing been there the week before, and that the governor had a letter 
addressed to Sir James Yeo, of the Southampton, which had been 
left with him to send to England. In consequence of the latter part 
of this information, the lieutenant was a second time dispatched 
with a ‘ lie direct,’ —* that there was a gentleman on board who was 
intimately acquainted with Sir James Yeo, and was going from Bra- 
zils direct to England, who would take charge of the letter and de- 
liver it to Sir James.’ The unsuspecting governor delivered the 
letter, which David Porter, Esquire, made no scruple to break open; 
but the information it contained was rather alarming to the nerves 
of the fictitious Englishman, (and never was the name so disgraced 
before,) who immediately shifted his ground to avoid falling in 
with a British frigate. ‘The sum of the information, therefore, 
concerning this island, is—that there are no females on Fernando 
Noronha—for no other motive that our author can conceive uuless 
it be ‘ to render this place of exile more horrible.’ 

The next place which he visited was the island of St. Catharine’s, 
where we find very little worthy of remark, except his ‘ punishing 
a man for paying a dollar for a dozen of rotten eggs.” Here, too, 
he takes occasion to speak contemptuously of the Portugueze es- 
tablishments, in return for their civilities: the walls of the fortress 
were covered with trees, the guns were honey-combed, the gun- 
carriages im a rotten state, and the garrison consisted of about 20 
half-naked soldiers ; the church was within the fortress, and a broken 
crow-bar was suspended at the door as a substitute for a bell—this 
is the substance of the information concerning the island of St. Ca- 
tharine’s, which, with what we have already stated with regard to 
Fernando Norouha, comprises the ‘ description of the coast of 
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Brazil’—a coast, of which, in point of fact, he never once came within 
sight. A report, indeed, of some British frigates in the neighbour- 
hood ‘ determined him on getting to sea again with all expedition ;’ 
and as the southern Atlantic was likely to prove too warm a station, 
he resolved to make the best of his way round Cape Horn for the 
Pacific, where plenty of prizes were to be had without fighting for 
them. To keep his crew in good humour, he addressed to them 
‘anote,’ which he says produced the happiest effects—and well it 
might :—it is couched in the meanest buccaneer-style—the rapa- 
city without the spirit—‘ Sailors and Marines! The unpro- 
tected British commerce on the coast of Chili, Peru and Mexico, 
will give you an abundant supply of wealth, and the girls of the 
Sandwich islands shall reward you for your sufferings during the 
passage around Cape Horn.’ 

One would suppose, from the terrors which haunted Captain Por- 
ter on this passage—the black clouds,—the torrents of rain,—the 
whistling of conflicting winds—Libs, Notus et Auster—and the 
roaring of breakers—with the repetition of which we are entertained 
through a chapter of thirty pages, that the Essex was the only ship 
which had doubled Cape Horn since the days of Lord Anson, 
whose misfortunes, he tells us, served only to ‘ rouse his ambition,’ 
aud to prompt him ‘ to make the name of ihe Essex as well known 
in the Pacific ocean as that of the Centurion, by retorting on the 
haughty English the evils which Lord Anson bad done the Spaniards!’ 
p- 76. Captain Porter’s ethics and logic are on a par; and the 
thought was worthy of him. La Perouse had said that ‘ the navi- 
gation round Cape Horn was like that of all high latitudes ;’ and 
this observation draws from our hero expressions of high indigna- 
tion against this unfortunate navigator, which, however, are some- 
what qualified by ascribing them probably to the ‘ false or preju- 
diced statements of the editor.’ He forgets, surely, for even he 
cannot be ignorant of the fact, that no less than forty or fifty whalers 
have, for the last twenty or thirty years, annually doubled Cape 
Horn at all seasons of the year, and, as we believe, without the 
loss of a single ship in that part of their voyage—but David Porter, 
Esquire, betrays in no part of his journal any indications of sea- 
manship. His directions for doubling this formidable Cape are, 
‘ never to attempt it in the month of February,—the best month, by 
the way, in the year—and ‘ never to attempt it at all, if you can get 
there by any other route.’ We suspect, however, that there might 
be a motive for all this blustering of the winds and weather: to 
describe the Essex as crippled by the elements, was the most plau- 
— way of preparing the reader for her subsequent capture by the 
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Once, and but once, Captain Porter had a glimpse of the land— 
Cape San Diego, on the coast of Staten-land ; 

* The appearance was dreary beyond description ; perhaps, however, 
the critical situation of the ship, the foaming of the breakers, the vio- 
lence of the wind, and the extreme haziness of the weather, may (all 
combined) have served to render the appearance more dreadful; but 
from the impression made by its appearance then, and from the descrip- 
tion given by others, I am induced to believe, that no part of the world 
presents a more horrible aspect than Staten-land.’ 

This glimpse of Staten-land is meant, we presume, for ‘ the de- 
scription of the coast of Patagonia,’ announced in the title-page ; 
for if it be not, we shall look in vain for a single syllable im the 
whole book that has any reference to that part of the world. 

The Essex, after escaping the dangers of Cape Horn, anchored 
near the island of Mocha, on the coast of Chili, where they shot 
wild hogs and wild horses: the flesh of the latter is described as 
more fat and tender than that of the former. ‘They killed few of 
either, but ‘ many of the poor animals,’ it seems, ‘ were wounded 
in different parts of the body, and made their escape with the blood 
streaming from their wounds. After having ‘caused much cruel 
and unnecessary destruction among them,’ in what he calls ‘ a de- 
lightful excursion,’ we have a puling lamentation from this whole- 
sale destroyer, ‘ that visitors to this island should indulge themselves 
in such wanton barbarity !’—p. 95. 

Off Valparaiso Captam Porter sends his lieutenant ashore to in- 
form the governor of his want of supplies, ‘ having lost his store- 
ship off Cape Horn,’—‘a little artifice,’ as he calls it, (and his 
whole cruize is a tissue of such ‘ artifices,’) which he was induced 
to use from the unaccommodating disposition of the Spaniards. It 
turned out, however, to be quite unnecessary ; as he discovered, to 
his great satisfaction, that the people of Valparaiso were in a state 
of rebellion against their mother country; that they were eagerly 
looking up to the United States for example and protection ; that, 
in fact, he had got among ‘ staunch republicans—men filled with 
revolutionary principles ;’ and that the governor was himself one of 
those thriving adventurers who owed his rise entirely to the revolu- 
tion; ‘ his grade being that of a lieutenant in the navy, but was 
created governor on shaking off his allegiance to Ferdinand.’ 

This aspiring governor gave to his brother republicans a grand 
ball, at which was a brilliant assemblage of about two hundred 
ladies, many of whom were handsome {with the exception, how- 
ever, of their teeth) both in person and face, 


§ With their grace, their beauty of person and complexion, and with 
their modesty, we were delighted, and could almost fancy we had got- 
ten amongst our own countrywomen; but in one moment the illusion 
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vanished. The ballas de tierra, as they are called, commenced ; they 
consisted of the most graceless, and at the same time fatiguing, move- 
ments of the body and limbs, accompanied by the most indelicate and 
lascivious motions, gradually increasing in energy and violence, until 
the fair one, apparently overcome with passion, and considerably ex- 
hausted with tatigue, was compelled to retire to her seat; her rosy 
cheeks and fair complexion disappeared in the large drops of sweat 
which ran trickling down her neck and breast, and were succeeded by 
the sallow tinge which nature had bountifully bestowed.’ 


The defect in their teeth is ascribed to the imordinate use of 
matti, a decoction of the herb of Paraguay (what the herb of Pa- 
raguay is, European botanists have not yet ascertained) sweetened 
with sugar, and taken without much regard to delicacy. 


* When the cup containing it is brought in, one of the company blows 
into it, through a silver tube, until a high froth is produced. The same 
matti and tube is then passed around the room, and each one takes in 
turn a suck of it, with much apparent relish and delight ; but, consi- 
dering the rotten teeth and unsavoury breaths of the Chiliaus, there 
could not be a dose offered more repulsive to a delicate stomach than 
this same frothy matti, served up in their style.’ 

In eating and drinking they all use the same fork, glass, spoon, 
&c. so as to lead to the belief, in our author’s choice phraseology, 
* that they had a particular relish for the taste of each other’s dirty 
mouths.’ We can scarcely give credit to some parts of Captain 
Porter’s description, especially to that perverted notion of refine- 
ment which would lead ‘ a Chilian lady to prefer being caught in 
bed with a gentleman, than be seen walking arm and arm with 
him.’ Among their few virtues, he gives them credit for that which 
all savages possess—hospitality—and a marked attention to strangers, 
The principal guest is placed at the head of the table, the host on 
one side of him and the hostess on the other ; and their chief care 
during dinner seems to be that of cramming him with a part of 
every dish upon the table, 

When Sunday arrived, Captain Porter ‘ determined to devote it 
to pleasure,’ and accordingly he invited ‘ the ladies and gentlemen of 
Valparaiso’ on board his ship. These worthy republicans, he tells 
us, ‘ do not, like the people of Protestant countries, (Captain Por- 
ter and his crew, for instance,) spend their Sabbath in penance and 
prayers, but in feasting and dancing ; and although a good Catholic 
would consider himself damned to eternal flames if he neglected 
confession, or eat meat during Lent, yet he is above the vulgar 
Protestant prejudice of devoting one whole day in each week to 
the worship of the Almighty, when he has it in his power to spend 
it so much more-agreeably in amusement. —p. 108. But if the 
religious sentiments of the Chilians were so much to the taste of 
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our cruizer, their patriotism, as he calls it, threw him into raptures ; 
and he mentions with exquisite delight that, at a feast given by the 
governor, where some Portugueze officers and English merchants 
were present, ‘ when the wine began to circulate, and the Chilian 
officers to feel the ardour of their patriotism, such flaming toasts 
were given, as to make them (the Portugueze and English) think 
it prudent for them to retire.” He admits that there is a strong 
party favourable to the cause of Ferdinand; some of whom, how- 
ever, have happily been hanged, and others banished to the island 
of Juan Fernandez. ‘The ladies are all in favour of the patriots— 
because (adds the captain) they are mostly young, dashing Chilians,’ 
whilst the saracens (so it seems the loyal inhabitants are called) 
‘ are invariably crusty, old, formal Castilians :’ no wonder therefore 
that the latter should be hanged 4nd banished with so little cere- 
mony ; or that the ladies should so openly avow their political pre- 
ference to the former, which it seems they do by ‘ wearing their 
hair gracefully brushed over on the left side of the face.’ 

In the muster-roll of the crew we found the name of ‘ David 
Adams, chaplain.” Knowing the economy as well as the ‘ philo- 
sophy’ of Mr. Madison’s government, this appointment took 
us by surprize; since, with the exception of a lively sally of Cap- 
tain Porter against the pigheaded protestants, who prefer prayers 
on a Sunday to debauchery and rebellion; and a desperate threat 
‘ to set fire to the magazine and blow up the crew to eternity, (words 
which might have been picked up by the captain in conversation 
with such a person,) we could not perceive the slightest indica- 
tion that any one on board the Essex had any better notion or 
knowledge of a God, or of any thing connected with religion, than 
the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego.—But our surprize was gratui- 
tous, and originated merely in ignorance of the American language, 
in which the word chaplain does not mean what it does in Eng- 
lish, but a sort of Jack-of-all trades, In fact, this worthy charac- 
ter, whom we injuriously suspected of enjoying a sinecure, appear- 
ed, on examination, to be one of the most efficient men on board. 
His name occurs in three places, in the first of which he acts as 
eee, in the second as superintendant of the boiling of 
blubber, and in the third as a kind of deputy surgeon’s mate. 

We find nothing remarkable in the ‘ cruize’ from hence to the 
northward, excepting that, near the islands Lobos, ‘ the sea was 
covered with pelicans, and other aquatic birds, feeding on the 
schools of small fish,’ which were also pursued by ‘ boneters’ and 
‘ baracouters,’ seals and porpoises ; and it is stated, for the thou- 
sandth time, though never before, perhaps, in such elegant terms, 
that those which jumped out of the water were snapped up by the _ 
innumerable swarms of birds that were hovering over them. Cap- 
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tain Porter next visits the Gallapagos islands, where land tortoises, 
we are told, are to be obtained, as indeed we should conclude from 
their name, ‘ the islands of Tortoises ;’ but we were not aware that 
they reached the weight of four hundred pounds each ; or that after 
living a year without food or water, they could be ‘ found greatly 
improved in fatness and flavour.’ ‘They have grown, no doubt, since 
honest Dampier’s time, who thought he should hardly obtain credit 
in stating ‘ one of the largest of these creatures to weigh one hun- 
dred or two hundred pounds, and some of them to measure two 
feet, or two feet six inches over the challapee or belly.’ Disa- 
greeable and clumsy as Captain Porter thought them, we cannot 
resist the temptation of conveying to our turtle-loving friends of 
Candlewick and Portsoken-wards, the glowing description which he 
has given of these luscious monsters. 

* Their motion resembles strongly that of the elephant; their steps 
slow, regular and heavy; they carry their body about a foot from the 
ground, and their legs and feet bear no slight resemblance to the animal 
to which I have likened them; their neck is from 18 inches to two feet 
in length, and very slender; their head is proportioned to it, and 
strongly resembles that of a serpent; but, hideous and disgusting as is 
their appearance, no animal can possibly afford a more wholesome, 
luscious, and delicate food than they do; the finest green turtle is no 
more to be compared to them in point of excellence, than the coarsest 
beef is to the finest veal; and after once tasting the Gallapagos tor- 
toises, every other animal food fell greatly in our estimation.’ 

And have we then remained thus long in utter ignorance of the 
Gallapagos tortoises, and been lay ishing cur praises, and smacking 
our lips on the vulgar chad/apash and chadlapee of the green turtle, 
when every whaler, for the fast thirty years, might have supplied 
us with such abundance of an article so superior in every respect! 
But Captain Porter proceeds : 

* These animals are so fat as to require neither butter nor lard to 
cook them, and this fat does not possess that cloying quality, common 
to that of most other animals ; and when tried out, it furnishes an oil 
superior to that of the olive. ‘The meat of this animal is the easiest of 
digestion; and a quantity of it, exceeding that of any other food, can be 
eaten without experiencing the slightest inconvenience. But what 
seems the most extraordinary in this animal, is the length of time that 
it can exist without food ; for I have been well assured, that they have 
been piled away among the casks in the hold of a ship, where they have 
been kept eighteen months; and, when killed at the expiration of that 
time, were found to have suffered no diminution in fatness or ex- 
cellence.’ 

There are other circumstances no less singular in the natural 
history of this abstemious animal. 


$ They carry with them a constant supply of water, in a bag at the 
root 
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root of the neck, which contains about two gallons, and on tasting that 
found in those killed on board, it proved perfectly fresh and sweet. 
They are very restless when exposed to the light and heat of the sun, 
but will lie in the dark from one year’s end to the other without mov- 
ing; in the day-time they appear spree | quick-sighted and timid, 
drawing their head into their shell on the slightest motion of any ob- 
ject; but they are entirely destitute of hearing, as the loudest noise, 
even the firing of a gun, does not seem to alarm them in the slightest 
degree ; and at night, or in the dark, they appear perfectly blind,’ 

Captain Porter was so well convinced of the good qualities of 
these tortoises, which his people called Ga/lupagos mutton, that 
he laid in about fourteen tons weight of them, which was as much 
as he could conveniently stow. 

‘They were piled up on the quarter deck for a few days, in order 
that they might have time to discharge the contents of their stomachs, 
which zs considerable ; after which they were stowe.] away below, as 
you would stow any other provisions, and used as occasion required.’ 
* No description of stock,’ he adds, ‘ is so convenient for ships to take 
to sea with them as the tortoises of those islands; they require no pro- 
visions nor water for a year, nor is any further attention to them neces- 
sary than that their shells should be preserved unbroken.’ 

We have dwelt thus long on these interesting creatures, so ‘ like 
elephants,’ for lack of better matter, though the Gallapagos sup- 

lied other objects of which a skilful traveller would have availed 
imself for the instruction and amusement of his readers: they 
are, for instance, all volcanic, and in a state of activity; and these 
volcanoes are apparently fed by a constant indraught of the sea to- 
wards the group of islands; they abound too with a great variety 
of plants and animals, and though their situation is directly under 
the equator, the climate is so moderate as to resemble that of the 
temperate rather than that of the torrid zone: but matters of this 
kind are beneath the observation of Mr. Porter. He tells us, 
however, that the temperature of the air of the Gallapagos islands 
varies from 72° to 75°; and he mentions an object which he en- 
countered on landing, that created both surprize and alarm. ‘ On 
entering the bushes we found myriads of guanas, of an enormous 
size, and the most hideous appearance imaginable ; the rocks form- 
ing the cove were also covered with them, and, from their taking to 
the water very readily, we were induced to believe them a distinct 
species from those found among the keys of the West Indies. In 
some spots a half acre of ground would be so completely covered 
with them, as to appear as though it was impossible for another to 
get in the space. ‘They were harmless,’* the captain adds, ‘ and as 

good for eating as the tortoises.’ _ 
e 





* It is well they were—but such en half-acre, we will venture to say, is to be found only 
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He also discovers that these islands are newly created, which, by 
the way, may account for the increased size of the tortoises since 
Dampier’s time ; and the idea naturally conducts him into a strain 
of moralizing on the loss of his goats, -which we are sure will be 
deemed worthy of admiration :—‘ they all strayed away,’ says he, 
‘ one young male and three females, one of which was of the Welsh 
breed, and was with young by a Peruvian ram with five horns’-— 
their attendant could not help it; the blame was solely owing to na- 
ture.—‘ Perhaps nature,’ continues he, with all that philosophical 
tranquillity for which, on great occasions, Mr. Shandy was so deser- 
vedly celebrated,—‘ perhaps nature, whose ways are mysterious, 
has embraced this first opportunity of inhabiting this island with a 
race of animals, who are, from their nature, almost as well enabled 
to withstand the want of water as the tortoises with which it now 
abounds ; and, perhaps, she has so ordained it, that the breed which 
shall be produced between the Welch goat and the Peruvian ram 
shall be better adapted to the climate than any other.’ 

The captain is at a great loss, but it is no business of his, he 
says, to conjecture, how all the tortoises, guanas, and other reptiles 
first came upon these islarids; but though at present they are only 
fit for tortoises, guanas, lizards, snakes, &c. he doubts not that in 
time the Gallapagos will have a set of human beings of their own 
as well as the rest of the world :—‘ Nature has created them (the 
human beings) elsewhere, and why could she not do it as well at 
those islands ?” 

We pass over the loves and adventures of ‘ a red-haired wild 
Irishman, and a copper-coloured mixt-blooded squaw,’ on which 
he founds a sagacious conjecture as to the manner m which the Pa- 
cific islands must have been peopled ; for though nature, he thinks, 
may have created men elsewhere, and may hereafter, perhaps, cre- 
ate a new set for the Gallapagos, yet, to people the islands of the 
Pacific, he seems to think it is just possible that they may, in the 
usual manner, have created one another. We shall also pass over 
his gallant exploits in capturing the whalers, and the unauthorized 
and brutal treatment which, by his own account, some of their mas- 
ters experienced at his hands; at least, we will only trespass on the 
reader’s patience, fora very few words. ‘ The ease,’ he says, 
* with which these ships (two whalers) were taken by our boats, 
gave us but a poor opinion of British valour,’ p. 160. It may be 
so :—but, ‘ in a dead calm,’ surrounded by six or eight boats full of 
armed men, with a heavy fifty gun frigate within hail, we really do 





in the Gallapagos. To give our untravelled readers, who may not know much about 
guenas, some idea of one of these animated plots, it may be necessary to tell them that, 
supposing each guana three feet long and four inches in diameter, which is an ‘ enormous 
size,’ there weuld be in each half-acre 21,780 guanas! 
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not see what resistance a couple of fishing vessels could properly 
offer; nor do we think that their abstaining from furnishing Cap- 
tain Porter with a pretence for ‘ pouring in another volley of mus- 
ketry,’ though it might disappoint his malice, justifies his sneer at 
* British valour ;’ under which, be it remembered, the modest hero 
himself suik shortly after. But the name of Britain inflames his 
rancour, and his head, confused at the best, becomes a mere chaos 
whenever a thought of tiis country crosses it. His speech to hig 
crew upon this glorious achievement may serve to illustrate our re- 
mark. ‘ Seamen and Marines! Fortune has at length smiled 
upon us, because—we deserve her smiles: and the first time she 
enabled us to display “‘ free trade,” she put mto our hands half a 
million of doilars.’ We have nothing to object to the spoliation ; 
but—to exult in the commission of it under ‘ the flag of free trade,’ 
is a species of stupid perversity, peculiar, we believe, to the Ame- 
rican ‘ cruizers.’ 

With the exception of these, the whole of his prizes, we be- 
lieve, were decoyed into his power. Half his time is occupied 
in painting and disguising the Essex, so as to make her pass for an 
English frigate. ‘The captains of our whalers come fearlessly 
under his guns, and are favoured with an invitation on board :— 
while they are engaged in conversation, their vessels are secured, 
Of this practical joke, though eternally repeated, we do not com- 
plain; the evil is, that while these unfortunate men, relying on 
Captain Porter’s assurance that they are coaversing with a British 
officer, lay aside restraint, this insidious American watches for the 
slightest reflection on his countrymen, and with all the malice of a 
little mind, punishes his victims for that very freedom of discourse 
which his treacherous encouragement alone had produced. Of one 
officer thus betrayed, and thus punished, he indulges his poor spite, 
by boasting, that ‘ in consequence of his treatment, this haughty 
Englishman was so humbled, that he would have licked the dust 
from his feet!’ p. 186. Captain Porter here makes a vast parade 
of the ‘ balance against the British, occasioned by his cruize in 
the Pacific.’ This is stated at 5,000,000 dollars. The estimate 
on which it rests is not a little curious. Each of the captured 
whalers was worth, it seems, about 250,000 dollars—we did not 
imagine that these fishing vessels were so valuable—but as this 
makes up but half the amount, i. e. 2,500,000, our maritime Cocker 
pats on 2,500,000 more for the whalers which, he presumes, 

is prizes would have taken from his countrymen in those seas, had 
he not been before-hand, and cunningly secured them! Be this as 
it may, he still reckoned without his host, for none of his prizes, 
NO, NOT ONE, ever reached America, and his own ship (a circum- 
stance 
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stance which unfortunately slipped his memory) ought to have been 
carried to the contra side of the account.* 

At the conclusion of this notable summary of his achievements, 
he pursues his triumph over poor Lord Anson, whom he had be- 
fore discomfited, without mitigation, and ends by observing, that 
‘he (Lord Anson) had no trophies of his: success to exhibit.’ 
What ¢rophies our egregious conqueror had to display, except the 
scalps of a few murdered savages, we are unable to guess. But, 
with submission, Lord Anson was not sent to make war on whalers ; 
his expedition defeated the vast designs of Spain, and ultimately 
led to the ruin of a mighty armament.+ He captured, too, a vessel 
as powerful as his own, and, having rounded the world, returned 
in safety, and in his ow ship, with all his treasure. Captain Por- 
ter, on the contrary, after losing half his crew, was taken by a ship 
of inferior force, and owed his return to the humanity of his cap- 
tor, who sent him home in a cartel! It is impossible to pass such 
ridiculous vanity without a smile. We would not willingly mortify 
the knight of Ja Mancha, and yet there is a passage of his history 
which brings Captain Porter full before our eyes.— Beaten, bruized, 
and unable to sit upright, deprived of Rozinante, (as the captain 
was of the Essex,) and laid across Dapple, the Don has yet a con- 
ceit in his misery. ‘ Sancho,’ quoth he, ‘ think not this mode of 
conveyance without glory ; for it is recorded in story, that Silenus, 
the foster-father of Bacchus, entered the city of an hundred gates, 
riding on an ass.’ ‘ It may be so,’ replied the squire, ‘ but surely 
there is some difference between ridmg an ass, and being slung 
across him like a sack of rubbish ! 

We now arrive at the second volume, in which the reader, who 
has accompanied us thus far, must prepare, we lament to say, to 
exchange the feelings already excited in his miud for others of a 
different nature, if he has any pity for outraged humanity, any de- 
testation for wanton rapine and destruction. 

From the Gallapagos, Captain Porter set sail with the Essex and 
her prizes for the group of islands long known by the name of the 
Marquesas, but which, after an example that we recently took 
occasion to reprobate, he is pleased to call the Washington's 
islands. ‘To three of this group he assigus the names of Adams, 
Jefferson, and Madison—names which, ‘ he is quite sure, will pass 
to posterity, whatever names may be given to them by English or 





* The whole of his prizes, except one, were recaptured, and that one was carried 
y his own people, all ‘true-blooded Yankees,’ to New South Wales; from thence 
she was brought to England, and delivered to her owners on payment of salvage. 

+ Stated by Captain Porter himself, p. 76. at six men of war, carrying 300 guns, 
and above 3,000 men. Our unlucky calculator had forgotten, when he mentioned 
the loss ‘ of this powerful ficet,’ that it must be attributed to Lord Anson, But this 
it is, to be blessed with a clear head ! 
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French partizans.’ Another note was addressed in this part of the 
‘ cruize’ to the ship’s company, which he tells us he thought it right 
to administer, as an approved antidote against the scurvy—it spoke 
of their destination, and of the amusement they might expect ;— 
and after this they could talk and think of nothing but the beauties 
of those, islands;—*‘ every one,’ says he, ‘ imagined them Venus’s, 
and amply indulged themselves in fancied bliss, impatient of our 
arrival at that Cytherean paradise where all their wishes were to be 
gratified.’—vol. ii. p. 8. 

On their arrival off Rooahooga island, the Riou of the English, 
and Jefferson of Captain Porter, a few natives, who came off in 
a canoe, invited them to the shore, assuring them, ‘ by the most 
expressive gesticulations, that the vahiengs, or women, were en- 
tirely at their service.’ Captain Porter’s promises to his ship’s com- 
pany were here amply fulfilled. ‘There were no scruples on his 
part; none, of course, on the part of the crew; be sees no harm in 
giving countenance to the moral depravity of ignorant savages—but 
we must here pause, and draw a veil over his proceedings. We 
cannot pollute our pages with the description which Captain Porter 
gives of his transactions with these people. His language and his 
ideas are so gross and indelicate, so utterly unfit for this hemisphere, 
that we must leave the undivided enjoyment of this part of his book 
to his own countrymen. Weare ata loss to determine which is 
most disgusting and offensive—his nauseous ribaldry, or his impu- 
dent avowal of his improper conduct. ‘ If,’ says he, ‘ there was 
any crime, the offence was ours, not theirs; they acted in com- 
pliance with the customs of their ancestors ; we departed from those 
principles of virtue and morality, which are so highly esteemed in 
civilization.’ It was enough, he thinks, that ‘ each confined him- 
self to one object, and she of the best family and rank ;’ which, he 
says, was as much as the most ‘ zealous celebiate’ could require 
—but more than enough of this profligate, this pernicious trash, 

The island in this group next visited by the Essex, was Nooa- 
heevah, which in Captain Porter’s book is dignified by the name of 
Madison ; the bay is nick-named Massachusetts, and a miserable 
group of huts built during their stay, Madisonville. Here, on their 
landing, they met with one Maury, a midshipman of the United 
States navy, and an Englishman named Wilson, the latter of whom 
had lived among the Marquesas many years, and spoke their language 
with great fluency. ‘Though of a nation against the very name of 
which Captain Porter entertains the most rooted antipathy, he al- 
lows Wilson to have been ‘ an inoffensive, honest, good-hearted 
fellow, well disposed to render every service in his power, and 
whose only failing was a great attachment to rum.’ Captain 
Porter soon discovered, or pretends to have discovered, that the 
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people of a neighbouring valley, at the head of Comptroller’s bay, 
named the Happahs, were at war with those among whom he 
landed ; though it was admitted that a friendly intercourse was still 
kept up between the two tribes. Anxious to shew his prowess 
among a people whose weapons were harmless when put in compe- 
tition with fire-arms, and still more anxious to procure provisions 
without paying for them, (for avarice is the ruling passion of this 
huckstering captain,) he caused a message to be sent over the moun 
tains ‘ to tell the Happahs he had come with a force sufficiently 
strong to drive them from the island ; and if they presumed to enter 
into the valley while he remained there, he should send a body of 
men to chastise them.’ With the return of the messenger came the 
Happahs themselves within half a mile of the camp, and sent for 
answer, ‘ that in consequence of his threats they had come into the 
valley, and destroyed the bread-fruit trees, and yet they had not been 
opposed ; that they believed him and his people to be cowards, and 
would soon pay them a visit.’ This threat ‘ somewhat provoked’ 
our hero—but it also alarmed him; he landed a great portion of his 
ship’s company ; he employed the natives of the valley to drag a 
six-pounder to the top of the mountains to oppose their progress. 
With this gun was sent the first lieutenant, Downes, (the counter- 
part of himself, and the ready agent of all his ¢ little artifices,’) and 
a party of men. The lieutenant reported, on his return, that on as- 
cending the top of the mountain he was knocked down with a huge 
stone which struck him on the belly; that on recovering, he ordered 
the enemy to be pursued, who, however, made a stand at a kind of 
breastwork or fortress—‘ scoffed at his men, and exposed their pos- 
teriors to them, and treated them with the utmost contempt and 
derision.’ The Americans, upon this, rushed forwards towards the 
barrier, fired among the croud, and shot five of them dead ;—‘one, 
in particular, fought till the muzzle of the piece was presented to 
his forehead, when the top of -his head was entirely blown off. 
The scene of massacre and plunder, the destruction of houses, 
utensils, live stock, and bread-fruit trees that followed, Captain 
Porter says, was ‘ shocking to see.’ But he obtained his end, and 
got ‘ a large supply of hogs’ for nothiug. 

The bodies of the five men who had been killed in storming the 
fortress were brought down to the valley, and taken to the public 
square where their festivals are held. Maury and Wilson had both 
said, on their arrival, that the natives were cannibals, though nei- 
ther had ever seen them in the act: of eating human flesh; and it 
was also understood from Gattanewa, the chief, that they some- 
times eat their enemies ; it was fair therefore to conclude, that the 
bodies in the great square were destined to be eaten, which Wilson 
maid they would certainly be as soun as they were advanced to a 

state 
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state of putridity. Captain Porter was determined to ascertain this 
fact with his own eyes, and for this purpose proceeded to the square 
—-several of the young warriors were hastening along towards the 
same place, armed with their spears, at the ends of which were hung 
plantains, breadfruit, or cocoa nuts, intended as offerings to their 
gods ; the sound of the drums was now heard, and preseutly the 
chanting of the war-songs. 

‘ 1 soon discovered five or six hundred of them assembled about the 
dead bodies, which were lying on the ground, still attached to the poles 
with which they had been brought from the scene of action. The war- 
riors were all armed with their spears, and several large drums, orna- 
mented with cloth,- were placed near the slain, on which some were 
employed beating, while ‘l'awattaa, and another priest, elevated above 
the rest, appeared to preside over the ceremonies. Ah! said Wilson, 
they are now making their infernal feast on the bodies of thedead. At 
this moment my approach was discoveted. They were all thrown into 
the utmost confusion; the dead bodies were in an instant snatched 
from the place where they lay, and hurried to a distance among the 
bushes, and shouting and hallooing evinced the utmost consternation. 
I now believed the truth of Wilson’s declaration, and my blood recoiled 
with horror at the spectacle I was on the point of witnessing. I di- 
rected them in an authoritative manner to return the bodies to the 
place whence they had taken them, and refused to advance a step far- 
ther until they had done so, With much reluctance they brought 
them back ; two of them carefully covered with branches of the cocoa- 
nut tree, the others were entirely uncovered. I immediately caused 
all of them to be exposed to my view, and to my great surprize found 
them unmutilated, except by the clubs with which they had been dis- 
patched.’ 


On inquiring why they had carried them off, he was told that 
they supposed the sight would be disagreeable to him’; and when 
he expressed his apprehension that they were about to eat them, 
they all assured him they had no such intention, and only requested 
that a couple of them might be suffered to remain in their hands to 
offer as a sacrifice to the manes of their priest who had been slain: 
‘that he might send any one to attend the ceremony, and witness their 
burial, assuring him that they would bury them as deep as he plea- 
sed. Captain Porter seems to think therefore that both Wilson 
and he must have misunderstood them, when they said they some- 
times ate their enemies,‘ and that they meant no more than ¢o sa- 
crifice, or keep them as trophies; and that the word to eat may have 
many meanings besides; as mattee, to kill, also signifies to be in 
pain, to be sick, wounded, or m any way injured. Far from ex- 
pressing any desire to eat the bodies, they manifested such a hor- 
ror to touch them, that Captain Porter was obliged to order one of 
his people to cut the lashings by which the bodies were attached 
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to the poles; and the moment they dropped into the graves the na- 
tives made all haste to cover them up. 

We do not doubt that the world has long been abused with re- 
gard to cannibals or eaters of human flesh, and perhaps no such 
people exist. The late Mr. Alexander Dalrymple, hydrographer 
to the Admiralty and the East India Company, used to say, that 
although he believed he bad read all the voyages and. travels that 
were ever published in any language, and of course had met with 
numerous stories of anthropophagi, yet he knew not a single in- 
stance stated on personal knowledge, that could be considered as 
substantiating the fact, by such direct and positive evidence as 
would be taken in a court of justice—we mean, of course, the fact 
of eating humau flesh from choice—dire necessity, like that which 
compelled the unfortunate inhabitants of Johanna to eat their own 
children, or the shipwrecked crew of the Nautilus the dead bodies 
of their comrades, must be taken as an exception, Every age and 
portion of the globe have nevertheless had their anthropophagi:— 
Cyclops, Scythians, and Sarmatians.—Every body knows that Han- 
nibal’s soldiers were fed on human flesh to make them ferocious— 
that the Massagete were fond of eating old men and women—that 
the Essidonians, out of pure affection, feasted on their relations— 
that the Caribbes tore the children from their mothers’ breasts as 
the most delicious of all food—and that the Peruvians kept mis- 
tresses expressly for breeding children to be fattened for the table, 
who, when past it, were themselves fattened for the same purpose.— 
All the world too has heard, that the civilized natjons of India and 
China sold human flesh in the market—and that the Grand Khan of 
Tartary made a present of all the condemned criminals to be eaten 
by his astronomers and magicians. We are assured by John Bat- 
tell, of Essex, ‘a near neighbour of mine,’ says Purchas, ‘ and a 
man worthy of credit, that the Anzigas of South Africa exposed 
human. flesh for sale on their shambles, as we do beef or mutton’ 
—every word of which our good friend Doctor Langsdorff, the 
Aulic counsellor, believes to be strictly true. 

There are, however, in almost every modern_voyage which has 
been published, vague accounts of cannibalism, that are as dis- 
creditable to the relaters of them us they are calumnious and inju- 
rious to the character of the people of whom they are related, 
Thus Dentrecasteaux’s surgeon mistook the bones of a kangaroo for 
those of a young girl, and set down the harmless people of Van 
Dieman’s land for cannibals; he did the same from seeing one of 
the natives of New Caledonia gnaw what he thought the cup- 
bone of the knee of a youth of fourteen or fifteen years of age, though 
Captain Cook tells us that these people regarded with horror some of 
his crew who were picking a beef bone, supposing it to be that of a 
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human subject: and Admiral Krusenstern believes the inhabitants 
of the Marquesas to delight in human flesh ; a fact which he consi- 
ders to be corroborated by human skulls being offered for sale, and 
human bones being attached to various parts of their furniture. 

We entertain not the smallest doubt that these people are en 
tirely free from this abominable practice. Indeed we have heard, 
since these sheets went to the press, from several of our officers 
who remained many weeks among them, that there were not the 
slightest grounds for suspecting them of any such practice; and 
Captain Porter not merely exonerates them from this charge, but 
affirins, from the kuowledge which he acquired of their character 
during his stay among them, and while he was fully employed 
in robbing and murdering them, ‘ that an honester, or more friendly 
and better disposed people, do not exist under the sun.’ 


‘ They have been stigmatized,’ he continues, ‘ by the name of savages; 
it is a term wrongly applied; they rank high in the scale of human 
beings, whether we consider them morally or physically. We find 
them brave, generous, honest, and benevolent ; acute, ingenious, and 
intelligent ; and their beauty and regular proportions of their bodies 
correspond with the perfections of their minds: they are far above the 
common stature of the human race, seldom less than five feet eleven 
inches, but most commonly six feet two or three inches, and every way 
proportioned : their faces are remarkably handsome, with keen, piercing 
eyes; teeth white ant more beautiful than ivory ; countenances open 
and expressive, which bespoke every emotion of their souls; limbs. 
which might serve as a model for a statuary, and strength and activity 
proportioned to their appearance ; the skin of the men is of a dark 
copper colour, but that of the youths and girls is of a light brown—the 
first are as beautiful as those of any part of the world; but the latter, 
although possessing intelligent and open countenances, fine eyes and 
teeth, and much acuteness and vivacity, are far from being as hand- 
some as the men—their limbs and hands (particularly the latter) are 
more beautifully proportioned than those of any other women; but a 
graceless walk and a badly shaped foot, occasioned by going without 
shoes, take greatly from their charms.’ 


This description we know to be somewhat exaggerated; but we 
know also that they are a fine race of men, possessed of many 
and amiable qualities: and yet, with all their good qualities, 
joined with the most kind and friendly reception of Captain Porter, 
they met, as we have observed, with a most snaneitel: return from 
him. 

The hogs and other provisions extorted from the terrors of the 
Happahs were, by this time, consumed, and it became necessary to 
procure a fresh supply. Not content with having shewn his superi- 
ority by the spoliation aud destruction of those already mentioned, 
Captaiu Porter determined, in the plenitude of insolence and power, 
' that 
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that the whole island should minister to his cruelty and rapacity: 
he sent, therefore, a message to a tribe called the Typees, inhabiting 
the most distant part of the island, and one with whom he neither 
had, nor néeded to have, any kind of connection, threatening to 
punish them severely if they should attempt, which they had not 
done, to commit hostilities on any other tribe on the island in 
frendship with him, and desiring to know if they wished for peace 
and friendship. ‘This spirited people, in reply to the message of 
this knight-errant, returned for answer, that they wished to know 
why they should desire a friendship with him? why they should 
brmg him their hogs and fruit?—they knew well enough, they 
said, that he would take them without ceremony if he could, 
and his not doing so was to them a proof of his weakness. 
This reply was, to the man of the fearful countenance, throwing 
down the gauntlet of defiance, and he accordingly prepared for 
immediate war. We shall not follow him through the inflated de- 
scription of his prowess with muskets and cutlasses against slings 
and clubs. Some of his officers and people were bruised with 
stones, but many of the poor natives were killed. ‘The Americans, 
however, were repulsed in the first assault, for which, as he tells 
us, he ‘ meditated a severe punishment.’ He put arms into the 
hands of 200 of his men, manned the boats, landed at a convenient 
spot, and proceeded to take the whole valley by surprize; he and 
his party were however benighted, and ‘ a cold and piercing wid, 
accompanied by a deluge, chilled them to the heart.’ But the 
break of day, and the cheering prospect of plunder and destruction, 
raised their drooping spirits; and they pounced at once upon the 
valley—the poor Indians, alarmed, began ‘ to shout, to beat their 
drums and blow their war conchs from one end of the valley to the 
other; and what with the syuealing of the hogs, the screaming 
of the women and children, and the yelling of the men, the din was 
horrible. —p. 100. 

It is impossible to read without the strongest feeling of indigna- 
tion the feats of destruction committed by this execrable marauder 
on the property of these innocent people. He tells us that he and 
his blood-hounds halted on the ridge to take breath, and to view 
for a few minutes a most delightful valley which was soon to be- 
come a scene of desolation. Jt was nine miles in length by three 
or four in breadth, surrounded by mountains, and watered by a 
beautiful river that meandered through it. ‘ Villages were scattered 
here and there, the bread-fruit and cocoa-nut trees flourished luxuri- 
autly and in abundance ; plantations laid out in good order, in- 
closed with stone walls, were in a high state of cultivation, and 
every thing bespoke industry, abundance and happiness—never in 
amy life did I witness a more delightful scene, or experience more 
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repugnancy than I now felt for the necessity which compelled me 
to punish a happy and heroic people. —p. 102. 

Well may your conscience suggest to you, Mr. Porter, ‘ that your . 
conduct may be censured as wanton and unjust’—it must. It 
was most flagitious; and your only excuse, that ‘ the Typees re- 
fused to be on friendly terms with you, and that had they wished for 
peace it would have been granted,’ is too weak and contemptible 
to avail you in the least. Greatly indeed are you mistaken in sup- 

ing that on these grounds ‘ the blood of themselves, their re- 
ations and friends must be on their own heads’—no, Mr. Porter, 
their blood is on yours—and all the efforts of your supporters will 
be found insufficient to wash out the stain. ‘The mark of Cain is 
upon you!—Like Cain, indeed, you are safe;—but like Cain, too, 
you will find every finger pointed at the indelible spot. 

‘ Wars,’ says this ruthless destroyer, in the detestable cant com- 
mon to all his tribe, ‘ are not always just, and are rarely free from 
excesses—my conscience acquits me of any injustice, and no ex- 
cesses were committed, but what the ‘Typees had it iu their power 
to stop by ceasing hostilities.’ Without detailing the shocking 
massacre of these innocent inhabitants as described by himself, we 
shall merely extract a few sentences to shew a small part of these 
‘ excesses,’ of which Captain Porter’s conscience so easily acquits 
him. 

* We continued our march up the valley, and met in our way seve- 
ral beautiful villages, which were set on fire; and at length arrived at 
their capital, for it deserves the name of one. We had been compelled 
to fight every inch of ground as we advanced, and here they made con- 
siderable opposition ; the place was, however, soon carried, and I very 
reluctantly set fire to it. Numbers of their gods were here destroyed, 
several large and elegant new war canoes, which had never been used, 
were burnt in the houses that sheltered them, and our Indians loaded 
themselves with plunder ; after destroying bread-fruit and other trees, 
and all the young plants they could find.’—p. 106. 

Again— 

* We proceeded down the valley, and in our route destroyed several 

other villages, at all of which we had some skirmishing with the enemy. 
The number of villages destroyed amounted to ten, and the destruction 
of trees and plants, and the plunder carried off by the Indians, is almost 
incredible.’ 
And when he had finished his work of destruction, with a feeling 
of diabolical delight similar to that with which another artificer of 
ruin viewed the flames of Mosco from the walls of the Krem- 
lin, he thus affects to wail over the fate of the unfortunate valley. 


* When I had reached the summit of the mountain, I stopped to con- 
tempiate that valley which, in the morning, we had viewed in all its 
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beauty, the scene of abundance and happiness—a long line_of smoking 
ruins now marked our traces from one end to the other; the opposite 
hills were covered with the unhappy fugitives, and the whole presented 
a scene of desolation and horror. Unhappy and heroic people! the 
victims of your own courage and mistaken pride ; while the instruments 
ef your own fate shed the tears of pity over your own misfortunes, thou- 
sands of your countrymen (nay, brethren of the same family) triumphed 
in your distresses !’—-p. 108. 

And what were the tears of pity shed by this accursed ‘ instru- 
ment of their fate ?/—an extortion from these ruined people of four 
hundred hogs as the price of his friendship !—but we have no pa- 
tience—we really cannot proceed.—This act of inhumanity is fol- 
lowed by a most nauseous and indelicate account of the bestial 
amours of himself and his ship’s company, affording an exhibition 
of moral depravity which any man of sense and proper feeling would 
be ashamed to avow. But Mr. Porter revels im the delight of ex- 
hibiting disgusting scenes. 

* Let the philosopher mourn over the depravity, as he may call it, 
of human nature; let him express his horror that civilised man can, for 
2 moment, be lured by the charms of a savage ; let the moralist, from 
his closet, preach the charms of virtue .and deformity of vice ; still I 
shall not let fail the curtain; the veil shall still be raised and nature ex- 
posed ; I shall exhibit her deformities, when I meet them ; but shall 
also display her beauties.’ 


And all this, a debauchee of fifty (if we may form a judgment 
from the forbidding portrait stuck as a frontispiece to these volumes) 
tells us ‘ is written chiefly for the improvement and information of 
his sov’—it being proper, he adds, ‘ that I should instruct him on 
every subject which has come within my knowledge.’ 

We pass over the farcical ceremony of taking possession, for the 
United States, of Madison’s island, the christening of Fort Madi- 
son, Madisonsville and Massachuset’s bay ; and the‘ Declaration’ 
of admitting the natives into the ‘ great American family, whose 
pure republican policy approaches so near their own; —though we 
must not forget that one article of this precious ‘ Declaration’ stipu- 
lates, that these poor people ‘ shall use all their efforts to prevent 
the subjects of Great Britain’ (the constant disturbers of Captain 
Porter’s imagination) ‘ from coming among them.’—p. 83. 

The natives, however, as we can inform this great negociator, 
indignantly disown the connexion with this august ‘ family.’ Cap- 
tain Porter suppresses the real facts, and we shall therefore relate 
them for him from the most unquestionable authority. 

When Sir Thomas Staines of the Briton frigate, aud Captain 
Pipon of the Tagus, who had been sent into the Pacific in quest 
of our hero, arrived off the island of Nukaheevah, they perceived 
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a vast crowd assembled on the shore and armed, apparently with a 
view of preventing any landing. These officers understood, through 
Wilson, that the islanders had conceived the two frigates to belong 
to the ‘ great American family,’ and that their late guest was re- 
turning to revenge the death of four persons belonging to this new 
connexion, and left behind ina prize, whom, after Captain Porter’s 
departure, they had, under the smart of their recent sufferings, 
stoned to death on the beach: but the moment Wilson informed 
them that the ships were English and manned with his own coun- 
trymen, they unanimously laid aside their arms, shook hands in the 
most cordial manner with the officers and boats’ crews, and were 
delighted beyond measure at the meeting. As another proof of the 
lasting regard and affection for the ‘ family,’ the flag and its staff 
had been torn down, and every vestige of Fort Madison destroyed : 
our people unburied the bottle, and used very little ceremony with 
the ridiculous ‘ Declaration’ it contained, to which David Porter, 
Esquire, had affixed his seal and signature. His name, however, 
we can take upon us to assure him, will long be remembered at 
Nukaheevah ; where, it appears, he made himself ‘ so acceptable 
to the natives,’ that he never once dared to step beyond the fortified 
enclosure in which his people had pitched their tents, without an 
armed guard. 

We shall take no notice of his garbled account of the capture of 
the Essex,. nor of the base and malignant aspersions cast on the 
conduct of Captain Hillyar, whom, after directly charging him 
with cowardice, treachery, and falsehood, he admits to have ‘ shewn 
the greatest tenderness to the wounded, and to have endeavoured, to 
the utmost of his power, to alleviate the distresses of war by the 
most generous and delicate deportment towards himself, his offi- 
cers, and crew.’ p. 159. For this galling acknowledgment, which 
was wrung from him by the notoriety of the fact, he immediately 
consoles himself by covertly insinuating that Captain Hillyar con- 
nived at.the stealing of ‘ many articles of his clothing’! a circum- 
stance; continues he, ‘ which [ should not have considered of suf- 
ficient importance to notice, did it not mark a striking difference 
between the navy of Great Britain and that of the United States, 
highly creditable to the latter.’ 

We shall not degrade ‘ the navy of Great Britain’ by a word— 
With: respect to Captain Hillyar, he is a good officer and a geu- 
tleman ; and it is really refreshing, after the vulgar transatlantic 
pride and spleen through which we have waded, to meet with the 
following specimen of genuine English manners. p. 160. 

‘ Lerrer To Captain Porter. 

* My dear Sir,—Neither in our conversations, nor in the accompa- 

nying letter, have I mentioned your sword. Ascribe my remissness, 
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in the first instance, to forgetfulness; I consider it only in my servant's 
possession with my own, until the master may please to call for it: and 
although I omitted, at the moment of presentation, from my mind 
being much engrossed in attending to professional duties, to offer its 
restoration, the hand that received it will be most gladly extended to 
put it in possession of him who wore it so honourably in defending his 
country’s cause.—Believe me, my dear sir, very faithfully yours, 

*‘ JAMES HILLYAR,’ 


Such is the officer so grossly traduced by Captain Porter! What 
Captain Porter, himself, is, we willingly leave his own book to de- 
clare; his character is there drawn at full length ; and so congenial 
is it with that of his countrymen, and so respectable in the eyes of 
his government, that we have just read (without surprize) in one of 
their public papers, that Mr. Madison has appointed him (David 
Porter, Esquire, such as our readers have seen him) ‘ one of the 
Commissioners of the American Navy.’ 

This volume concludes, like the former, with a reference to Lord 
Anson; and our author ‘ thinks, that when his materials shall be 
dressed with the same taste, the voyage of the Essex’ (especially 
her homeward voyage) ‘ ought not to yield the palm to those of 
Anson and Cook" p. 146. ‘ 

This is not our opinivn. Let the ‘ materials be drest’ as they 
may, there will still be a bad savour about them: they should, as 
Uncle Toby observes, have been wiped up at first, and no more 
said.—Captain Porter may, indeed, easily persuade his country- 
men, as he has undoubtedly persuaded limself, that his ‘ Cruize’ 
rivals or eclipses the ‘ Voyages’ of our great circumnavigators : but 
the belief will always be confined to themselves. Anson and Cook 
were men of high courage, honour, and generosity. Cook, in par- 
ticular, (of whom David Porter, Esq. speaks with insolent con- 
tempt,) was born for all ages and all countries, and will be held in 
grateful admiration long after his ridiculous ‘ rival’ is forgotten, or 
only remembered with derision. It is not possible to read the 
‘ Voyages’ of these great men without an expansion and elevation of 
mind. The best feelings of our nature are interested m their adven- 
tures; and we accompany them through a captivating alternation of 
suffering and success, with pity, respect, and triumph. In toiling 
through the ‘ Journal’ of Captain Porter, the mind shrinks back on 
itself :—we read of nothing from page to page, but ‘ painting,” ¢ dis- 
guising,’ ‘ new-dressing,’ and a number of other ‘ little artifices,’ ir 
which the huckster contends with the ——-—-— ; or of an intermi- 
nable series of unprovoked aggression, extortion, and cruelty which 
converts disgust into horror. ‘i’o have done with the subject—we 
are compelled, as far as the present author is concerned, to retract 
aconcession which we gladly made in the case of the Jiberal and en- 
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terprizing Kruzenstern: ‘ Les marins écrivent mal, mais avec as- 
sez decandeur.’ Captain Porter writes ill, but not with one grain 
of candour. 
To atone for the uniform dulness of Captain Porter’s ‘ Journal,’ 
and to relieve, in some measure, the harassed feelings of our read- 
ers, we shall make no apology for laying before them the history 
of an interesting race of men which this ‘ Cruize’ has been the means 
of making us better acquainted with; the two frigates above-men- 
tioned having, by mere accident, fallen in with them. We give this 
little narrative the more readily, on account of the awful exam- 
ple it holds forth of the certain punishment which awaits the guilty, 
and which no time, nor distance, nor concealment in unfrequented 
corners of the world, can avert. Of the discovery of the descend- 
ants of the mutineers of the Bounty we took occasion, in an early 
Number, to give some account—we are now enabled to complete 
their history, and to describe their present condition. 
It is well known that in the year 1789 his Majesty’s armed vessel 
the Bounty, while employed in conveying the bread-fruit tree from 
Otaheite to the British colonies in the West Indies, was taken from 
her commander, . Lieutenant William Bligh, by a part of the crew, 
who, headed by Fletcher Christian, a master’s mate, mutinied off 
the island of Tofoa, put the lieutenant, with the remainder of 
the crew, consisting of eighteen persons, into the launch, which, 
after a passage of 1200 leagues, providentially arrived at a Dutch 
settlement on the island of Timor. The mutineers, twenty-five in 
number, were supposed, from some expressions which escaped 
them, when the launch was turned adrift, to have made sail towards 
Otaheite. As soon as this circumstance was known to the Admi- 
ralty, Captain Edwards was ordered to proceed in the Pandora to 
that island, and endeavour to discover and bring to England the 
Bounty, with such of the crew as he might be able to secure. On 
his arrival in March, 1791, at Matavai bay, in Otaheite, four of 
the mutineers came voluntarily on board the Pandora to surrender 
themselves ;* and from information given by them, ten others} 
* Namely—Peter Heywood, Midshipman, 
Geo. Stewart, Ditto. 
Joseph Coleman, Armourer. 
Richard Skinner, Seaman. 

t Narsly—James Morrison, Boatswain’s Mate. 


Charles Norman, Carpenter’s Mate. 
Thomas M‘Intesh, Carpenter’s Crew, 


Thomas Ellison, 
Henry Hilbrant, 
Seamen 





Thomas Burkitt, 
John Millward, 
John Sumner, 
William Muspratt, 
Michael Byra, 
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(the whole number alive upon the island) were, in the course of a 
few days, taken ; and with the exception of four, who perished in the 
wreck of the Pandora near Endeavour Strait,* conveyed to Eng- 
land for trial before a court-martial, which adjudged six of them to 
suffer death,+ and acquitted the other four.t 

From the accounts given by these men, as well as from some 
documents that were preserved, it appeared that as soon as Lieu- 
tenant Bligh had been driven from the ship, the twenty-five muti- 
neers proceeded with her to Toobouai, where they proposed to set- 
tle; but the place being found to hold out little encouragement, 
they returned to Otaheite, and/having there laid in a large supply of 
stock, they once’ more took -their departure for Toobouai, carry- 
ing with them eight.men, nine women, and seven boys, natives of 
Otaheite. They commenced, on their second arrival, the building 
of a fort, but by divisions among themselves and quarrels with the 
natives, the design was abandoned. Christian, the leader, also 
very soon discovered that his authority over his accomplices was at 
an end ; he therefore proposed that they should return to Otaheite ; 
that as many as chose. it’stiould be put on shore at that island, and 
that the rest should proceed in ‘the ship ‘to any other place they 
might think proper. Accordingly they’once more put to sea, and 
reached Matavai on the 20th September, 1789. 

Here sixteen of the five-and twenty desired to be landed, four- 
teen of whom, as already mentioned, were taken on board the Pan- 
dora ; of the other two,§ as reported by Coleman, (the first who 
surrendered himself to Captain Edwards,) one had been made a 
chief, killed his companion, and was shortly afterwards murdered 
himself by the natives. 

Christian, with the remaining eight of the mutineers, having taken 
on board several of the natives of Otaheite, the greater part wo- 
men, put to sea on the night between the 21st and 22d September, 





* Drowned—George Stewart. 
Richard Skinner. 
Henry Hilbrant. 
John Sumner. 
t Namely—Peter Heywood. 
James Morrison. 
Thomas Ellison. 
Thomas Barkitt. 
John Millward, 
William Muspratt. 
To the first two of these his Majesty’s royal mercy was extended at the earnest re- 
commendation of the Court, and the last was respited and afterwards pardoned. 
¢ Namely—Charles Norman. al 
Joseph 


Coleman. 
Thomas M‘Iutosh. 
Michael Bym. 
§ Churchill and Thompson. 
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1789; in the morning the ship was discovered from Point Venus, 
steering in a north-westerly direction; and here terminate the ac- 
counts given by the mutineers who were either taken or surrender- 
ed themselves at Matavai bay. ‘They stated, however, that Chris- 
tian, on the night of his departure, was heard to declare that he 
should seek for some uninhabited island, and having established his 
party, break up the ship; but all endeavours of Captain Edwards to 
gain intelligence either of the ship or her crew at any of the nume- 
rous islands visited by the Pandora, failed. 

From this period, no information respecting Christian or his com- 
panions reached England for twenty years ; when, about the begin- 
ning of the year 1809, Sir Sidney Smith, then commander-in-chief 
on the Brazil station, transmitted to the Admiralty a paper which 
he had received from Lieutenant Fitzmaurice, purporting to be an 
‘ Extract from the log-book of Captain Folger of the American ship 
Topaz,’ and dated ‘ Valparaiso, 10th October, 1808.’ This we 
partly verified in our Review of Dentrecasteaux’s Voyage, by as- 
certaining that the Bounty had on board a chronometer made by 
Kendal, and that there was on board her a man of the name of 
Alexander Smith, a native of London. 

About the commencement of the present year, Rear Admiral 
Hotham, when cruizimg off new London, received a letter ad- 
dressed to the Lords of the Admiralty, of which the following is a 
copy, together with the azimuth compass to which it refers : 


* Nantucket, Ist March, 1813. 
My Lorps, 

Tue remarkable circumstance which took placeon 
my last voyage to the Pacific Ocean, will, I trust, plead my apology for 
addressing your Lordships at this time. In February, 1808, I touched 
at Pitcairn’s island, in latitude 25° 02° S. longigude 130° W. from 
Greenwich. My principal object was to procure seal skins for the 
China market; and from the account given of the island, in Captain 
Carteret’s voyage, I supposed it was uninhabited; but, on approaching 
the shore in my boat, I was met by three young men in a double canoe, 
with a present, consisting of some fruit and a hog. They spoke to me 
in the English language, and informed me that they were born on the 
island, and their father was an Englishman, who had sailed with Cap- 
tain Bligh. 

* After discoursing with them a short time, I landed with them, and 
found an Englishman of the name of Alexander Smith, who informed 
me that he was one of the Bounty’s crew, and that after putting Cap- 
tain Bligh in the boat, with half the ship’s company, they returned to 
Otaheite, where part of their crew chose to tarry; but Mr. Christian, 
with eight others, including himself, preferred going to a more remote 
place ; and, after making a short stay at Otaheite, where they took 
wives and six men servants, they proceeded to Pitcairn’s island, where 

they 
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they destroyed the ship, after taking every thing out of her which they 
thought would be useful to them. About six years after they landed 
at this place, their servants attacked and killed all the English, except- 
ing the informant, and he was severely wounded. The same night the 
Otaheitan widows arose and murdered all their countrymen, leaving 
Smith with the widows and children, where he had resided ever since 
without being resisted. 

‘ I remained but a short time on the island, and on leaving it, Smith 
presented me a time-piece, and an azimuth compass, which he told me 
belonged to the Bounty. The timekeeper was takendrom me by the 
governor of the island of Juan Fernandez, after I had had it in my pos- 
session about six weeks. The compass I put in repair on board my ship, 
and made use of it on my homeward passage, since which a new card 
has been put to it by an instrument maker in Boston. I now forward 
it to your Lordships, thinking there will be a kind of satisfaction in 
receiving it, merely from the extraordinary circumstances attending it. 

(Signed) MAYHEW FOLGER!’ 

Nearly about the same time a further account of these interest- 
ing people was received from Vice-admiral Dixon, in a letter ad- 
dressed to him by Sir Thomas Staines, of his Majesty’s ship Briton, 
of which the following is a copy: 

* Briton, Valparaiso, 18th Oct. 1814, 
Srr, 

I nave the honour to inform you that on my 
passage from the Marquesas islands to this port, on the morning of the 
17th September, I fell in with an island where none is laid down in the 
Admiralty, or other charts, according to the several chronometers of the 
Briton and Tagus. I therefore hove to, until day-light, and then closed 
to ascertain whether it was inhabited, which I soon discovered it to 
be, and, to my great astonishment, found that every individual on 
the island (forty in number) spoke very good English. They prove 
to be the descendants of the deluded crew of the Bounty, which, 
from Otaheite, proceeded to the abovementioned island, where the ship 
was burnt. 

‘ Christian appeared to have been the leader and sole cause of the 
mutiny in that ship. A venerable old man, named John Adams,* is 
the only surviving Englishman of those who last quitted Otaheite in 
her, and whose exemplary conduct, and fatherly care of the whole of 
the little colony, could not but command admiration. The pious man- 
ner in which all those born on the island have been reared, the correct 
sense of religion which has been instilled into their young minds by 
this old man, has given him the pre-eminence over the whole of them, 
to whom they look up as the father of the whole and one family. 

* A son of Christian’s was the first born on the island, now about twen- 
ty-five years of age, (named Thursday October Christian ;) the elderChris- 
tian fell a sacrifice to the jealousy of an Otaheitan man, within three 





* There was no such name in the Bounty’s crew; he must have assumed it in lieu 
ef his real name, Alexander Smith. 
F or 
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or four years after their arrival on the island. They were accompanied 
thither by six Otaheitan men, and twelve women: the former were all 
swept away by desperate contentions between them and the English- 
men, and five of the latter have died at different periods, leaving at 
present only one man and seven women of the original settlers. 

‘The island must undoubtedly be that called Pitcairn’s, although 
erroneously laid down in the charts, We had the meridian sun, close 
to it, which gave us 25° 4’ S. latitude, and 130° 25’ W. longitude, by 
chronometers of the Briton and Tagus. 

‘ It is abundant in yams, plantains, hogs, goats and fowls, but affords 
no shelter for a ship or vessel of any description ; neither could a ship 
water there without great difficulty. 

* I cannot, however, refrain from offering my opinion that it is well 
worthy the attention of our laudable religious societies, particularly 
that for Propagating the Christian Religion, the whole of the inhabi- 
‘tants speaking the Otaheitan tongue as well as English. 

* During the whole of the time they have been on the island, only one 
ship has ever communicated with them, which took place about six 
years since by an American ship called the Topaz, of Boston, Mayhew 
Folger, master. 

‘ The island is completely iron bound, with rocky shores, and landing 
in boats at all times difficult, although safe to approach within a short 
distance in a ship. 

(Signed) T. STAINES.’ 


We have been favoured with some further particulars on this 
singular society which, we doubt not, will interest our readers as 
much as they have ourselves. As the real position of the island 
was ascertained to be so far distant from that in which it is usually 
Jaid down in the charts, and as the captains of the Briton and Ta- 
gus seem to have still considered it as uninhabited, they were not a 
little surprized, on approaching its shores, to behold plantations re- 
gularly laid out, and Pts or houses more neatly constructed than 
those on the Marquesas islands. When about two miles from the 
shore, some natives were observed bringing down their canoes on 
their shoulders, dashing through a heavy surf, and paddling off to 
the ships; but their astonishment was unbounded on hearing one of 
them, on approaching the ship, call out in the English language, 
‘Won't you heave us a rope, now? 

The first man who got on board the Briton soon proved who 
they were. His name, he said, was Thursday October Christian, 
the first born on the island, He was then about five and twenty 
years of age, and is described as a fine young man about six feet 
high; his hair deep black; his countenance open and interesting ; 
of a brownish cast, but free from that mixture of a reddish tint 
which prevails on the Pacific islands; his only dress was a piece 
of cloth round his loins, and a straw hat ornamented with 4 ete 
eathers 
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feathers of the domestic fowl. ‘ With a great share of good hu- 
mour, says Captain Pipon, ‘ we were glad to trace fn his bene- 
volent countenance all the features of an honest English face.’— 
‘I must confess,’ he continues, ‘ I could not survey this interesting , 
person without feelings of tenderness and compassion.’ His com- 
panion was named George Young, a fine youth of seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. 

If the astonishment of the Captains was great on hearing their 
first salutation in English, their surprize and interest were not a 
little increased on Sir ‘Thomas Staines taking the youths below and 
setting before them something to eat, when one of them rose up, 
and placing his hands together in a posture of devotion, distinctly 
repeated, and in a pleasing tone and manner, ‘ For what we are 
going to receive, the Lord make us truly thankful.’ 

‘They expressed great surprize on seeing a cow on board the Bri- 
ton, and were in doubt whether she was a great goat, or a horned 
sow. 

The two captains of his Majesty’s ships accompanied these young 
men on shore. With some difficulty and a good wetting, and with 
the assistance of their conductors, they accomplished a landing 
through the surf, and were soon after met by John Adams, a man 
between fifty and sixty years of age, who conducted them to his 
house. His wife accompanied him, a very old lady blind with age. 
He was at first alarmed lest the visit was to apprehend him; but 
on being told that they were perfectly ignorant of his existence, he 
was relieved from his anxiety. Being once assured that this visit 
was of a peaceable nature, it is impossible to describe the joy these 
poor people manifested on seeing those whom they were pleased to 
consider as their countrymen. Yams, cocoanuts. and other fruits, 
with fine fresh eggs, were laid before them; and the old man would 
have killed and dressed a hog for his visitors, but time would not 
allow them to partake of his intended feast. 

This interesting new colony, it seemed, now consisted of about 
forty-six persous, mostly grown up young people, besides a number 
of infants. The young men all born on the island were very athletic 
and of the finest forms, their countenances open and pleasing, indi- 
cating much benevolence and goodness of heart: but the young 
women,were objects of particular admiration, tall, robust, and beau- 
tifully formed, their faces beaming with smiles and unruffled good 
humour, but wearing a degree of modesty and bashfulness that 
would do houour to the most virtuous nation on earth; their teeth, 
like ivory, were regular and beautiful, without a single exception; 
and all of them, both male and female, had the most marked English 
features. The clothing of the young females consisted of a piece 
of linen reaching from the waist to the knees, and generally a sort nd 
man 
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mantle thrown loosely over the shoulders and hanging as low as the 
ancles; but this covering appeared to be intended chiefly as a pro- 
tection against the sun and the weather, as it was frequently laid aside 
—and then the upper part of the body was entirely exposed; and it is 
riot possible to conceive more beautiful forms than they exhibited. 
‘Fhey sometimes wreath caps or bomets for the head in the most 
tasty manner, to protect the face from the rays of the sun; and though, 
as Captain Pipon observes, they have only had the instruction of their 
Otaheitan mothers, ‘ our dress-makers in London would be delighted 
with the simplicity, and yet elegant taste, of these untaught females.’ 
' Their native modesty, assisted by a proper sense of religion and 
morality instilled into their youthful minds by John Adams, has hi- 
therto preserved these interesting people perfectly chaste aud free 
from all kinds of debauchery. Adams assured the visitors that since 
Christian’s death there had not been a single instance of any young 
woman proving unchaste; nor any attempt at seduction on the part 
of the men. ‘They all labour while young in the cultivation of the 
ground; and when possessed of a sufficient quantity of cleared 
land and of stock to maintain a family, they are allowed to marry, 
but always with the consent of Adams, who unites them by a sort 
of marriage ceremony of his own. 

The greatest harmony prevailed in this little society; their only 
quarrels, and these rarely happened, being, according to their own 
expression, quarrels of the mouth: they are honest in their dealings, 
which consist of bartering different articles for mutual accommoda- 
tion. 

‘Their habitations are extremely neat. The little village of 
Pitcairn forms a pretty square, the houses at the upper end of 
which are occupied by the patriarch John Adams, and his fa- 
mily, consisting of his old blind wife and three daughters from fif- 
teen to eighteen years of age, and a boy of eleven; a daughter of 
his wife by a former husband, and a son-in-law. On the opposite 
side is the dwelling of Thursday October Christian; and in the centre 
is a smooth verdant lawn on which the poultry are let loose, fenced 
in so as to prevent the intrusion of the domestic quadrupeds. All that 
was done was obviously undertaken on a settled plan, unlike to any 
thing to be met with on the other islands. In their houses too they 
had a good deal of decent furniture, consisting of beds laid upon 
bedsteads, with neat covering; they had also tables, and large chests 
to contain their valuables and clothing which is made from the bark 
of a certain tree, prepared chiefly by the elder Otaheitan females. 
Adams’s house consisted of two rooms, and the windows had shut- 
ters to pull to at night. The younger part of the sex are, as be- 
fore stated, employed with their brothers, under the direction of their 
@ommon father Adams, in the culture of the ground, which produced 
' . eocoanuts, 
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eocoanuts, bananas, the bread-fruit tree, yams, sweet potatoes, and 
turnips. ‘They have also plenty of hogs and goats; the woods 
abound with a species of wild hog, and the coasts of the island with 
several kinds of good fish. 

Their agricultural implements are made by themselves from the- 
iron supplied by the Bounty, which with great labour they beat out 
into spades, hatchets, crows, &c. This was not all. ‘The good 
old man kept a regular journal in which was entered the nature and 
quantity of work performed by each family, what each had received, 
and what was due on account. There was, it seems, besides pri- 
vate property, a sort of general stock out of which articles were 
issued on account to the several members of the community; and 
for mutual accommodation exchanges of one kind of provision for 
another were very frequent, as salt, for fresh provisions, vegetables 
and fruit for poultry, fish, &c. also when the stores of one family 
were low or wholly expended, a fresh supply was raised from an- 
other, or out of the general stock, to be repaid when circumstances 
were more favourable ;—all of which was carefully noted down in 
John Adams’s Journal. 

But what was most gratifying of all to the visitors was the simple 
and unaffected manner in which they returned thanks to the Al- 
mighty for the many blessings they enjoyed. ‘They never failed to 
say grace before and after meals, to pray every morning at sun-rise, 
and they frequently repeated the Lord’s Prayer and the Creed. ‘ It 
was truly pleasing,’ says Captain Pipon, ‘ to see these poor people 
so well disposed, to listen so attentively to moral instruction, to be- 
lieve in the attributes of God, and to place their reliance on divine 
goodness.’ ‘The day on which the two captains landed was Satur~ 
day the 17th September; but by John Adams’s account it was Sun- 
day the 18th, and they were keeping the Sabbath by making it a 
day of rest and of prayer. ‘This was occasioned by the Bounty 
having proceeded thither by the eastern route, and our frigates hav- 
ing gone to the westward; and the Topaz found them right accord- 
ing to his own reckoning, she having also approached the island 
from the eastward. Every ship trom Europe proceeding to Pit- 
eairn’s island round the Cape of Good Hope will find them a day 
later—as those who approach them round Cape Horn, a day in ad- 
vance, as was.the case with Captain Folger and the Captains Sir T. 
Staines and Pipon. : 

The visit of the Topaz is of course, as a notable circumstance, 
marked down iu John Adams’s Journal. The first ship that ap- 
peared off the island was on the 27th December, 1795; but as she 
did not approach the land, they could not make out to what nation 
she belonged. A second appeared some time after, but did not 
attempt to communicate with them. A third came sufficiently 
wear to see the natives and their habitations, but did not attempt 
' to 
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to send a boat on shore; which is the less surprizing, consider- 
ing the uniform ruggedness of the coast, the total want of shelter, 
aud the almost constant and violent breaking of the sea against 
the cliffs. ‘The good old man was anxious to know what was going 
on in the old world, and they had the means of gratifying his curio- 
sity by supplying him with some magazines and modern publica- 
tions. His library consisted of the books that belonged to Admi- 
ral Bligh, but the visitors had not time to inspect them. 

They inquired particularly after Fletcher Christian. This ill- 
fated young man, it seems, was never happy after the rash and in- 
considerate step which he had taken ; he became sullen and morose, 
and practised the very same kind of conduct towards his companions 
in guilt which be and they so loudly complained against in their late 
commander. Disappointed in his expectations at Otaheite, and 
the Friendly islands, and most probably dreading a discovery, this 
deluded youth committed himself and his remaming confederates 
to the mere chance of being cast upon some desert island, and 
chance threw them on that of Pitcairn. Finding no anchorage 
near it, he ran the ship upon the rocks, cleared her of the live stock 
and other articles which they had been supplied with at Otaheite, 
when he set her on fire, that no trace of inhabitants might be visible, 
and all hope of escape cut off from himself and his wretched fol- 
lowers, He soon however disgusted both his own countrymen and 
the Otaheitans, by his oppressive and tyrannical conduct; they di- 
vided into parties, and disputes and affrays and murders were the 
consequence. His Otaheitan wife died within a twelvemonth from 
their landing, after which he carried off one that belonged to an Ota- 
heitan man, who watched for an opportunity of taking his revenge, 
and shot him dead while digging in his own field. Thus terminated 
the miserable existence of this deluded young man, who was neither 
deficient in talent nor energy, nor in connexions, and who might 
have risen in the service, and become an ornament to his profes- 
sion. 

John Adams declared, as it was natural enough he should do, 
his abhorrence of the crime in which he was implicated, and said 
that he was sick at the time in his hammock ; this, we understand, is 
not true, though he was not particularly active in the mutiny : he ex- 
pressed the utmost willingness to surrender himself and be taken 
to England ; indeed he rather seemed to have an inclination to re- 
visit his native country, but the young men and women flocked 
round him, and with tears and entreaties begged that their father and 
protector might not be taken from them, for without him they must 
all perish. It would have been an act of the greatest inhumanity 
to remove him from the island ; and it is hardly necessary to add 
that Sir Thomas Staines lent a willing ear to their entreaties, think- 
ing, no doubt, as we feel strongly disposed to think, that if he were 


even 
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even among the most guilty, his care and success in instilling reli- 
gious and moral principles into the minds of this young and inte- 
resting society, have, in a great degree, redeemed his former crimes. 

This island is about six miles long by three broad, covered with 
wood, and the soil of course very rich: situated under the parallel of 
25° S. latitude, and in the midst of such a wide expanse of ocean, 
the climate must be fine, and admirably adapted for the — 
of all the vegetable productions of every part of the habitable globe. 
Small, therefore, as Pitcairn’s Island may appear, there can be little 
doubt that it is capable of supporting many inhabitants; and the 
present stock being of so good a description, we trust they will not 
be neglected. In the course of time the patriarch must go hence ; 
and we think it would be exceedingly desirable that the British 
nation should provide for such an event by sending out, not an ig- 
norant and idle evangelical missionary, but some zealous and intel- 
ligent instructor, together with a few persons capable of teaching 
the useful trades or professions. On Pitcairn’s island there are 
better materials to work upon than missionaries have yet been so 
fortunate as to meet with, and the best results may reasonably be 
expected. Something we are bound to.do for these blameless and 
interesting people. The articles recommended by Captain Pipon 
appear to be highly proper ;—cooking utensils, implements of agri- 
culture, maize or the Indian corn, the orange tree from Valparaiso, 
a most grateful fruit in a warm climate, and not known in the Paci- 
fic islands; and that root of plenty, (not of poverty, as a wretched 
scribbler has called it,) the potatoe; bibles, prayer-books, and a 
proper selection of other books, with paper, and other implements 
of writing. The visitors supplied them with some tools, kettles, 
and other articles, such as the high surf would permit them to land, 
but to no great extent ; many things are still wanting for their ease 
and comfort. ‘The descendants of these people, by keeping up 
the Otaheitan language, which the present race speak fluently, 
might be the means of civilizing the multitudes of fine people scat- 
tered over the innumerable islands of the Great Pacific. We have 
only to add, that Pitcairn’s island seems to be so fortified by nature 
as to oppose an invincible barrier to an invading enemy; there is 
no spot apparently where a boat can land with safety, and, per- 
haps, not more than one where it can land at all; an everlasting 
swell of the ocean rolls in on every side, and breaks into foam 
against its rocky and iron bound shores. 

O happy people! happy in your sequestered state! and doubly 
happy to have escaped a visit from ‘ Captain Porter of the United 
States frigate Essex!’ May no civilized barbarian lay waste your 
peaceful abodes ; nohoary proficient in swinish sensuality rob you 
of that innocence and simplicity which it is peculiarly your present 
lot to enjoy ! 
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‘ Ant. V. The History of Fiction: being a Critical Account of 
the most celebrated Prose Works of Fiction from the earliest 
Greek Romances to the Novels of the present Age. By John 
Dunlop. 3 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh. 1814. 


ME: DUNLOP apologizes for the defects of his work with 
much good sense and modesty. 


*To some of my readers | may appear, perhaps, to have dwelt too 
shortly on some topics, and to have bestowed a disproportionate atten- 
tion on others; nor%s it improbable that in a work of such extent and 
variety, omissions may have occurred of what ought not to have been 
neglected. Such detects were inseparable from an inquiry of this de- 
scription, and must have, in some degree, existed even if I could have 
bestowed on it undivided attention, and if, instead of a relaxation, it 
had been my sole employment. 1 shall consider myself, however, as 
having effected much if I turn to this subject the attention of other 
writers, whose opportunities of doing justice to it are more favourable 
than my own. A work, indeed, of the kind I have undertaken, is not 
of a nature to be perfected by a single individual, and at a first attempt, 
but must be the result of successive investigations. By the assistance 
of preceding researches on the same subject, the labour of ‘the future 
inquirer will be‘abridged, and he will thus be enabled to correct the 
mistakes, and supply the deficiencies, of those who have gone before 
him.’—vol. iii. p. 404. 

However prepossessed we may be in favour of a writer who 
thus expresses himself, we must be explicit. His talents (and they 
are far from inconsiderable) are not combined with the acquire- 

ments which alone can render him capable of doing justice to 
the extensive subject he has chosen: and he has, therefore, exe- 
cuted a defective plan, in what we iacline to think rather ‘a su- 
yee manner. There is no reason to wonder at this failure. 

materials indispensably necessary for such a work, and the 
want of which no ingenuity can supply, are scattered in so many 
private and public libraries, that the mere preparatory collec- 
tions would occupy years of laborious research. We regret, both 
for our sakes, and for Mr. Dunlop’s, that he has not had it in 
his power to visit the ancient and secluded regions of romance as 
frequently as could be wislied. In order, therefore, to furnish his 
readers with a description of Broceliande, and Thamelinde, and the 
other strange countries, whose names have vauished from our maps, 
he has been too often compelled to content. himself with the infor- 
mation which he has picked up from the way-farers who have per- 
sonally explored them. He has done well to trust to such travel- 
lers as Ellis, Scott and Southey; they are ‘ good men and true:’ 
but it unfortunately happens that many of the pilgrims to whom he 
has listened, cannot boast of equal intelligence and veracity ; a 
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he has consequently adopted no small proportion of loose and in- 


correct relation. 


Mr. Dunlop begins by remarking that ‘ the taste for this species 
of composition seems to have been most early and most generally 
prevalent in Persia and other Asiatic regions, where the nature of 
the climate, and the luxury of the inhabitants, conspired to promote 
its cultivation.’—vol. i. p. 4. We have very little confidence in the 
influence supposed to be exercised by climate over the moral cha- 
racter of mankind: we doubt whether genius of any kind actually 
rises or falls with the mercury in the thermometer; and at all events, 
we must be allowed to suggest, that a long winter’s night and a 
blazing fire are full as congenial to the cultivation of story-telling 
as the clearest atmosphere, and the warmest sunshine. After set- 
tling the original seat of fiction, he thus proceeds : 


* The people of Asia Minor, who possessed the fairest portion of the 
globe, were addicted to every species of luxury and magnificence; and 
having fallen under the dominion of the Persians, imbibed with the 
utmost avidity the amusing fables of their conquerors. The Milesians, 
who were a colony of Greeks, and spoke the Ionic dialect, excelled all 
the neighbouring nations in ingenuity, and first caught from the Per- 
sians this rage for fiction. The tales they invented, and of which the 
name has become so celebrated, have all perished. There is little 
known of them, except that they were not of a very moral tendency, 
and were principally written by a person of the name of Aristidis, whose 
stories were translated into Latin by Sisenna, the Roman historian, 
about the time of the civil wars of Marius and Sylla. 

* But though the Milesian tales have perished, of their nature some 
idea may be formed from the stories of Parthenius Nicenus; many of 
which, there is reason to believe, are extracted from these ancient fables, 
or at least are written in the same spirit. The tales of: Nicenus are 
about forty in number, but appear to be mere sketches. They chiefly 
consist of accounts of every species of seduction, and the criminal pas- 
sions of the nearest relations. The prineipal characters generally come 
to some deplorable end, though seldom proportioned to what they me- 
rited from their vices. Nicenus seems to have engrafted the Milesian 
tales on the mythological fables of Apollodorus and similar writers; 
and also to have borrowed from early historians and poets, whose pro- 
ductions have not descended to us. ‘The work is inscribed to Cornelius 
Gallus, the Latin poet, the contemporary and friend of Virgil. Indeed, 
the author says that it was composed for his use, to furnish him with 
materials for elegies and other poems,’—vol. i. p. 4. 

In my youth, says Montaigne, I did not even know the names of 
Lanicelot of the Lake, or Huon of Bordeaux, or Amadis of Gaul, 
or of any of the worthless books with which our youngsters waste 
their time. Perhaps the epithet by which Plutarch characterises 
the ‘ Milesian fables,’ and which Mr. Dunlop seems inclined to 
adopt, may have been as unduly severe as that we have just quoted. 
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The scanty vestiges of those which remain, seem to shew that, occa- 
sionally at least, their subjects were sufficiently innocent to satisfy the 
‘most sober moralist. An instance may be found in Conon, an author 
whom Mr. Dunlop has forgotten to notice. One of his ‘ Narrations’ 
is the history of a Milesian who fled from home when Miletus was 
attacked by Harpagus, and deposited his money with a knavish banker 
at Tauromenium. When the latter is called before the tribunal, he 
attempts to evade his oath by practising the artifice detected by 
Sancho Panza in bis well known judgment. Another Milesian tale 
may be discovered in the adventure of the Lonians, who bargained 
with the Milesian fishermen for the next cast of their nets ; it proved 
to be a golden tripod. ‘This unexpected good fortune gave rise to 
great contentions between the parties, which were net allayed until 
an embassy was sent to the oracle of Apollo, who advised them to 
present it ‘ to the wisest.’ When the tripod was offered to Thales, 
e transferred it to another philosopher, who resigned it, in his turn. 
In this manner it passed from hand to hand, until it reached Solon, 
who unfolded the meaning of the oracle, and offered it to the god, 
as the true source of all wisdom. 

The general wreck of ancient literature confines us to mere con- 
jecture ; but it may be well supposed that tales of broader humour 
* ‘were not neglected amongst such lovers of mirth as the Greeks.— 

Was Esop, like Howleglas, the hero of a popular tale of this de- 
scription? We are accustomed from our youth to view this sha- 
dowy personage, as in the picture gallery of Philostratus, surround- 
ed by the animals to whom he has given h and reason ; yet 
he obtained as much popularity by his baetee ing talents, as 
by his graver apologues. Lucian invests him with the office of 
jester in the Island of the Blessed ; and Philocleon, when relating 
the arts by which the Athenian suitors sought to unwrinkle the 
brows of the popular judges, places the pranks of Esop in marked 
opposition to the fables, Oj 8 Aéyours puSous juiv, of BP Aicaarou 7 

Aiov. 
ys In the prosecution of his plan, Mr. Dunlop has successively ana- 
lyzed the elegant but a amatory and pastoral romances of 
the later Greeks, the fragment of Petronius, and the magic tale of 
the philosopher of Madaura. We, however, must be allowed to 
take a leap over the intermediate ages, and, like the seven sleepers 
in the legend, to shut our eyes in Paganism, and open them in Chris- 
tianity. 

‘* Never in the annals of the human race did a greater change of man- 
ners take place than in the middle ages ; and accordingly, we must be 
—— to expect a prodigious alteration in the character of fictitious 

iterature, which we have seen may be expected to vary with the man- 
ners it would describe. But not only was there a change in the ser” 
r 
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of the characters themselves, and the adventures which occurred to 
them, but there was a very peculiar style of embellishment adopted, 
which, as it does not seem to have any necessary connection with the 
characters or adventures which it was employed to adorn, has given to 
the historians of literature no little labour to explain. The species of 
machinery, such as giants, dragons, and enchanted castles, which forms 
the seasoning of the adventures of chivalry, has been distinguished by 
the name of Romantic Fiction ; and we shall now proceed to discuss the 
various systems which have been formed to account for its origin. 

‘ Different theories have been suggested for the purpose of explaining 
the origin of Romantic Fiction in Europe. The subject is curious, but 
is involved in much darkness and uncertainty. 

* To the northern Scalds, to the Arabians, to the people of Armo- 
rica or Britanny, and to the classical tales of antiquity, has been suc- 
cessively ascribed the origin of those extraordinary fables, which have 
been “so wildly disfigured in the romances of chivalry, and so elegantly 
adorned by the Italian Muse.” ’—vol. i. p. 129. 

Ritson cannot be named without respect for his industry, and 
pity for the unfortunate irritability which placed him throughout 
his life in a state of bitter and unintermitted warfare—with beef- 
steaks and revelation ;—with Pinkerton and Snorro;—with his 
best friends and half the letters in the alphabet. But although 
his outrages may provoke a smile, he has ably pointed out the 
weaker parts of the Arabian and Gothic systems, as Mr. Dunlop 
calls them, of Percy and Warton, These fauciful writers were 
misled by the enthusiasm with which they advocated their opinions ; 
but Ritson himself in some instances was equally blinded by his ob- 
stinacy. Mr. Ellis has assimilated to each other the theories which 
have been broached respecting ‘ Gothic architecture and Gothic 
fiction. ‘This may be followed up by a comparison between the 
objects themselves. Without incurring the charge of credulity, we 
can readily believe that although the fabric was raised by a Nor- 
man architect, with the product of his northern quarries, yet the 
form of many a pendant keystone, reticulated moulding, and in- 
dented battlement, may really have been influenced by the recol- 
lection of the presence-chamber of the Soldan, the mosque of 
Cordova, or the Alcazar of Segovia. Nor must it be forgotten 
that the clearest demonstration has been afforded that the ground- 
plan and structure of the minster is to be found in the basilica; and 
that the massy pillars and Saracenic decorations are merely the ad- 
juncts which have transformed its regular magnificence into length- 
ened aisles and solemn gloom. 

The following observations succeed to a summary of Warton’s 
highly coloured dissertation : 

* But if we look in vain to the early Gothic poetry for many of those 
fables which adorn the works of the romancers, we shall easily find them 
mm the ample field of oriental fiction. Thus the Asiatic romances and 
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chemical works of the Arabians are full of enchantments, similar to those 
described in the Spanish, and even in the French, tales of chivalry. 
Magical rings were an important part of the eastern philosophy, and 
seem to have given rise to those which are of so much service to the Ita- 
lian poets. In the eastern Peris we may trace the origin of the Euro- 
pean fairies in their qualities, and perhaps in their name. The griffin, 
or hippogriff, of the Italian writers, seems to be the famous Simurgh of 
the Persians, which makes such a figure in the epic poems of Sadii and 
Ferdusii.’"—vol. i. p. 137. 

—Somewhat of the tumidity of the eastern style appears to have 
passed into Warton, who could see nothing but ‘ splendour’ and 
* variety’ and ‘ magnificence,’ ‘ delightful forests’ and ‘ palaces git 
tering with gold and diamonds’ in the Arabian fictions. And Mr. 
Dunlop Wartonizes in his turn, when he thinks that ‘ the early 
framers of the tales of chivalry’ owe to ‘ Arabian invention that 
magnificence and splendour, those glowing descriptions and luxu- 
riant ornaments suggested by the enchanting scenery of an eastern 
climate,’ (vol. i. p. 136.) and when, in another place, he affords us 
the following amusing and novel delineation of Asiatic manners. 


‘The indolence peculiar to the genial climates of Asia, and the luxu- 
rious life which the kings and other great men led in their seraglios, 
made them seek for this species of amusement, and set a high value on 
the recreation it afforded. When an eastern prince happens to be idle, 
which he commonly is, and at a loss for expedients to kill the time, he 
commands, it is said, his Grand Vizier, or his favourite, to tell him a 
series of stories. Being ignorant, and consequently credulous, and 
having no passion for moral improvement, and little knowledge of na- 
ture, he does not require that they should be probable or of an instruc- 
tive tendency: it is enough if they be astonishing. Hence all oriental 
tales are extravagant, and every thing is carried on by prodigy. As the 
taste, too, of the hearers was not improved by studying the simplicity 
of nature, and as they chiefly piqued themselves on the splendour of 
their equipage, and the vast quantity of jewels and curious things which 
they could heap together in their repositories, the authors, conformably 
to this taste, expatiate with peculiar delight in the description of mag- 
nificence, of rich robes and gaudy furniture, costly entertainments, and 
sumptuous palaces,’—yvol, iii. pp. 309—10, 

As we have never had the felicity of ‘ prostrating ourselves be- 
fore the footstool of the asylum of the creation,’ it is not without 
diffidence we venture to surmise, that had these been the usual 
pastimes of the Divan and the Masoud, both Europe and Asia 
would have enjoyed greater tranquillity. And ‘ ignorant’ as the 
* Turks of the present day’ may be, we have certain reasons, never- 
theless, for suspecting, that if the present sultan had no better em- 
ployment for the vizir, whose head happens just now to be on his 
shoulders, than the recital of the temptations of Santon Barfisa, the 
Austrian and the Russian would have begun, ere this, to — 
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their benevolent and disinterested plans for the ‘ liberation of the 
ancient seat of the sciences and the arts.’ 

We do not greatly admire the conceited airs of superiority with 
which our writers usually regard the Asiatics: and we seriously 
recommend to their consideration the judicious remarks of Sir John 
Malcolm upon the childish prejudice ‘ which stamps with general 
and unqualified reprobation, characters who must have stood high 
in the, scale, if measured by that more applicable principle which 
takes, as its foundation, the actual state of the community in which 
they were born, the means which they possessed, and the actions 

which they achieved.’ 

To judge by such parts of the Arabian Nights as have been 
translated, and by the information which has been given respect- 
ing the far greater portion which still remains in the original, the 
characteristics which Warton and Mr. Dunlop have assigned to the 
‘ eastern tales’ have not been selected with peculiar felicity. ‘ Pa- 
laces glittering with gold and diamonds’ were raised by Ovid, be 
fore Aladdin found his lamp. ‘ All oriental tales’ are not ‘ extrava- 
gant,’ nor is ‘ every thing carried on by prodigy.’ The Arabian 
fabulists excel in ludicrous incident and genuine humour; and in 
shewing how much can be effected hy mere human contrivance. 
Has Mr. Dunlop forgotten the littke Hunchback? Whatever eastern 
‘magnificence and splendour,’ and ‘ luxuriant ornaments’ he may be 
able to find, they can scarcely be attributed to the ‘ scenery’ and 
‘climate’ of the Arabians, the rocks of Arabia Petrza, or the arid 
soil and scattered palm-groves of Yemen or Syria.—Nor bas Mr, 
Dunlop been much happier in directing us to look in ‘ the ample 
field of oriental fiction’ for many of the fables which adorn the works 
of the romancers.’ 

It is unquestionable that Europe owed much to the followers of 
the prophet. ‘The doctor found his prescriptions in Haly, Rasis 
and Avicen: Algazel was enthroned by the side of Aristotle. As- 
tronomy was learnt from Alhacen and Jacob Alkindi; and from 
King Geber Abenhayen—whatever he could teach. The roman- 
cers occasionally profited from the same source, and through the 
same channels, whence so much grave doctrine and philosophy 
were derived. The instances in which they have done so are suf- 
ficiently numerous: and were we better acquainted with the works 
of both parties, more would doubtless be discovered. There is 
an anomaly, however, attending the transmission of these Arabian 
fictions, which deserves to be pointed out. Whilst the gnomic 
and lighter tales of the east easily found interpreters, there are very 
few distinct traces of any translations or imitations of those stories 
which undoubtedly possess a marked and peculiar manner ;—we 
mean those in which the marvelous forms the web and not the em- 
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broidery. We have some of these ‘ supernatural wonders’ in patches, 
but scarcely any in’ continuity. Too much stress has been laid on 
the apparent resemblances between many of the ‘ fables which 
adorn the works of the romancers’ and those ‘ which are found in the 
ample field of oriental fiction.’ Astrology and magic were the regu- 
lar studies of the learned, whether monks or mullahs; and the simi- 
larity between the names of Morgan la faie, and Mergian Peri, must 
not be received as a decisive proof of the consanguinity of the ladies. 
The Clericalis Disciplina is, perhaps, the earliest translation 
from the Arabic. None of the fabliaux, such as the ‘ Lai d’Aris- 
tote,’ which appear to have been imitated from that language, can 
be placed lower than the fourteenth century. May we not sup- 
pose that the compositions to which we have alluded, were not then 
so common in the Arabic as those of the other classes? and that 
they were originally strangers, introduced perhaps at a later period 
from Persia or India? In the Levant, every wearer of a hat is a 
Frank; the Europeans, with an accuracy equally systematic, group 
all the turbaned heads together, under the common denomination of 
Asiatics: but the eastern branches of the great family, of which 
the Hindoo and the Persian, the Goth and the Belgian, are scatter- 
ed members, were wholly distinct, in language and religion, from 
the tribes of Semitic origin; and we suspect that there has not been 
due attention paid to the separation of their-respective fables. 
With some slight modifications we do not hesitate to adopt 
Southey’s opinion, that ‘ the machinery of the early romance wri- 
ters is probably rather of classical than oriental origin. Classical 
superstition lingered long after the triumph of Christianity. En- 
chanted weapons may be traced to the workshop of Vulcan as easily 
as to the deserts of Scandinavia.’ ‘ The tales of dragons may be 
originally oriental, but the adventures of Jason and Hercules were 
popular tales in Europe long before the supposed migration of Odin, 
or the birth of Mohammed. If magical rings were invented in Asia, 
it was Herodotus who introduced the fashion into Europe. The fai- 
ries, and ladies of the lake, bear a closer resemblance to the nymphs 
and naiads of Rome and Greece than to the Periis of the east.’* 
Mr. Dunlop is incorrect in saying that ‘ Mr. Ritson successively 
ridiculed the Gothic, Arabiau, aud classical systems.’ (vol. i. p. 
142.) Ritson did no such thing. It is true that he examines the 
opinions of the ‘ different authors’ who ‘ attributed’ the origin of 
romance to three ‘ sourcées altogether remote from each other, the 
Arabians, the Scandinavians, the Provengals ;’/—but he could not 
well ‘ ridicule this classical system,’ since, as it happens, it had not 





* We transcribe this passage from the preface to Amadis, because Mr. Dunlop, who 
seems to favour this hypothesis, which he gives very — Southey’s words, (vol. i, 
p- 140-1.) bas accidentally omitted to mention the source 
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then been promulgated ; and after observing that the ancient ‘ epic 
poems’ were in reality as perfect ‘ metrical romancees as the story 
of King Arthur and Charlemagne,’ he concludes with a remark, 
that, although it is difficult.to demonstrate that the comparatively 
modern ‘ romancées of the French owe their immediate origin to 
the epic poetry or fabulous tales of the Greeks and Romans,’ ‘ i¢ 
may be fairly admitted as by no means improbable that these re- 
mains of ancient literuture had some degree of influence, though 
the connection is too remote and obscure to admit of elucidation.’ 
In addition to the general resemblances pomted out by Southey, 
it may be urged that the ‘ very peculiar style of embellishment’ 
which alone should ‘ be termed romantic fiction,’ (vol. i. p. 131.) 
owes no inconsiderable portion of its apparent peculiarity to causes 
which, whether beauties or deformities, lie very near the surface. 
It is but the formal outline, and the variation of the costume which 
prevents our noticing how closely the forms of the ‘ barbarous ages’ 
are copied from the purer models of the Greeks and Romans.— 
Place the altar-tomb by the side of the sarcophagus,—in the former, 
the hands are uplifted in the attitude of prayer, instead of grasping 
the sacrificial patera. The dog, the emblem of fidelity, is removed 
from the sides of the monument, and jplaced beneath the feet of 
her whose virtues it commemorates. ‘The acanthus has enveloped 
the capital of each little pillar with a wilder grace. ‘The Genius 
holding his extinguished torch has given way to the sainted martyr 
who bears the instrument of torture which tried his constancy, or 
the palm which denotes his victory over the weaknesses of human 
nature. And the butterfly, the mystic type of death and immortality, 
has disappeared befure a more holy symbol. But the comparison 
will convince the observer that it differs much less from its graceful 
prototype than it appeared to do, when first contemplated in the 
‘ dim religious light’ of the sepulchral chapel. In the same manner, 
however widely these ‘ extraordinary’ fables differ from the classical 
tales of antiquity, it is certain that the dissimilarity is much enhan- 
ced by considering them apart. The subtle spirit of animal and 
vegetable life eludes the analysis of the chemist. He may reduce 
the blood and the sap, the fibre and the leaf, to their first princi- 
ples; but the archeus by which oxygen and hydrogen, phosphorus, 
ime and carbon, were combined in animation and verdure, is not 
to be collected in the retort. It is almost as unsatisfactory to en- 
deavour to separate the elements constituting romantic fiction.— 
Nevertheless, if we put out of consideration the influence of other 
manners and polity, and above all, of the new moral sense unknown 
to those, whose honour, to borrow the emphatic phrase of Dave- 
nant, ‘ was only an impudent courage or dexterity in destroying,’ it 
seemg that the mere employment of the vernacular languages is, : 
itself, 
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itself, sufficient to account for much of the ‘ prodigious alteration 
in the character of fictitious literature.’ Not alone does ‘ the sig- 
nification of words in all lauguages materially depend on the 
thoughts, notions, and ideas, of him that uses them,’ but the con- 
verse of the proposition is equally true; and the cast of our 
thoughts, notions, and ideas, is no less dependent on the character 
of the language in which they are presented. When modern au- 
thors have written in Latin, the language Romanizes the scene. 
In Home, we see nothing but red coats and cocked hats: in 
Whitaker, the troops are led on with the firm and imposing march 
of the legion ; the one places us in Scotland, the other in Caledo- 
nia. Nor is this effect confined to the emulators of the purity of 
the Augustan era: even in the rude pages of the Chroniclers, the 
dialect of Livy and Tacitus, although adulterated and debased, has 
not wholly lost its sober dignity. It lends its aid in elevating the 
pious or indignant rhetoric of the cloister; and the rude or fami- 
iar features of feudal polity and warfare are veiled by the applica- 
tion of the nomenclature of the republic and the empire. 

The Patina of all the middle-age dialects produces a contrary 
impression, and the ‘ change in the characters themselves’ is often 
nothing more than a change in the vocabulary; even the black let- 
ter and woful wood-cuts assist in disguising them. Daphnis the 
shepherd assumes the shape of the Lord of Stauffenburgh, whose 
story is so often quoted by old Bombastus. Grecian times, and a 
Grecian temple, first witnessed the truly romantic and beautiful in- 
cident introduced by Mary in the Lay of Eliduc—the resuscitation 
of Guildeluec by the virtue of the enchanted flower ; 

‘ La floret li chei 

La dame lieve, sila prent; 

Ariere va hastivement, 

Dedenz la buche a la pucele 

Meteit la flur, que tant fu bele, 

Un petitet y demurra, 

Cele revient e suspira, 

Apres parla, les oilz overi— 

Deu—fait-ele—tant ai dormi.’ 
and if we forget the sonorous elevation of the language and poetry 
of Zschylus, : 

Exes O° imwigPeor onu ie aomwidos rode, 

Orsyord! ix’ dorgoss odgardy Tervyptror” 

Aaumed 38 warcirnvos ty wiow wants, 

weicBioroy dorewe, wuxtds 6PbarAuds, wedme. 
the bearing of Tydeus, when blazoned according to the rules of 
the noble science of heraldry— in a field azure semée of stzrs pro- 
per, a full moon of the second’—will not differ much in gen. ‘rom 
the coat armour of ‘ John de Fontibus, sixth bishop of . » 
zure, 
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Azure, the sun and the full moon and the seven stars Or, the two 
first in chief and the third of orbicular forme.’ 

An account of the ‘ feudal establishments’ naturally connects 
itself with the ‘ chivalrous adventures which occupy by far the 
greatest proportion of romantic compilation.’ Mr. Dunlop, who. 
is rather too great an admirer of the modern French writers on chi- 
valry, says that ‘ jousts and tournaments, which are of French in- 
vention, were introduced about the time of the first crusade.’—v. i. 
p- 150. Wedo not see any reason for rejecting the authorities 
which state that ‘ the first assembly of these triumphal exercises was 
held. by the Emperor Henry, sirnamed the Birder, on the first sun- 
day after the feast of the three kings, in the year of grace nine hun- 
dred and thirty-eight, in the city of Magdeburg.’ 

In order to ‘ account for that passion for arms, that love of en- 
terprize, and that extravagant species of gallantry which were the 
inevitable consequence of feudal principles,’ Mr. Dunlop has in- 
dulged in a florid description of the ‘ courts and castles,’ in which 
the candidate for knighthood received his education.’ 

‘ The castle,’ we are told, ‘ was also usually thronged by young per- 
sons of a different sex. The intercourse which he thus enjoyed was the 
best school for the refinements of courtesy; he was taught to select 
some lady as the mistress of his soul, to whom he referred all his senti- 
ments and actious. Her image was implanted in his heart amid the 
fairy scenes of childhood, and was afterwards blended with its recollec- 
tions.’—vol. i. p. 148. 

It really affords a pleasing relief to the mind to dwell upon these 
interior views, and to picture a Ralph Bigod or a Hugh Lacy re- 
turning home from turmoil and slaughter to his frowning dungeon, 
and there fostering the infant attachments and half-hatched loves of 
the young ladies and gentlemen educated at his establishment. Our 
historians have neglected to preserve any particulars of these 
‘ schools’ for ‘ refinement and courtesy ;’ but it is to be presumed 
that the young persons of ‘a different sex’ were placed under 
the immediate inspection of the lady of the principal; that she at- 
tended to their manners and morals,—taught them how to behave 
at mete,’ a matter which required much precaution before those 
convenient substitutes for fingers, yclept forks, were brought from 
Italy by honest Coriate;—and, above all, to take especial care to 
wipe their mouths before they tasted of the pledging cup.* 





* Toutes les foiz que vous bevez 
Vostre buche bien essuiez 
Que le vins encressiez ne soit, 
Qu’il desplet moult a cui le boit, 
Gardez que vos iex n’essuez 
A cell foiz que vous bevez; 
A. la nape, ne vostre nes 
Qui blasmie moult en serez. 
Le Chastiement des Dames, v. $15—520. 
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In an age when every witling bowed to the teacher of the Art of 
Poetry, who had thundered forth his anathema against the igno- 
rance which preferred Childebrand and Chilperic to the ‘ noms heu- 
reux’ of Agamemnon and Orestes, La Fontaine ventured to regret 
the energetic simplicity of the Romance language. 

* Tel, comme dit Merlin, cuide engeigner autrui 
Qui souvent s’engeigne soi méme. 
J’ai regret que ce mot soit trop vieux aujourd’hui, 
Il m’a toujours semblé d’une enérgie extréme.’ 

He alludes to the speech addressed by Merlin to Uther Pendra- 
gon, after the earth had swallowed up the fool-hardy lord, who at- 
tempted to place himself in the vacant seat of the round table. 

‘ Et quant Merlin vit le roi Uter Pandragon, si luy commenga a 
dire que il avoit mal exploicté de ce qu'il avoit souffert nul asseoir en 
ce lieu. Et le roy li respondit-il, M’engigna. Et Merlin luy dist— 
Ainsi advient il de plusieurs, car telz cuident engigner ung autre, qui 
sengignent eulr mesmes.’ 

Mr. Dunlop describes the romance of Merlin (le Premier Livre 

de la Table Ronde) as 
‘ one of the most curious romances of the class to which it belongs. 
It comprehends all the events connected with the life of the enchanter, 
from his supernatural birth to his magical disappearance, and embraces 
a longer period of interesting fabulous history than most of the works 
of chivalry. Some of the incidents are entertaining, and no part of the 
narrative is complicated.’—vol. i. p. 181. 
We cannot, therefore, but admire the caprice which induced him 
to confine himself to little more than a meagre outline of the early 
life of the prophet, in which it exactly corresponds with the metri- 
cal romance so ably analyzed by Mr. Ellis; and to dispatch the 
remaining four-fifths, which contain the parentage and exploits of 
good part of King Arthur's heroes, whose history is generally taken 
up by Robert of Borron, about nine months previously to their 
birth, in two paragraphs occupying just three quarters of a page. 

Viviane,*—‘ it is a nme of Chaldea, which, in French, signifieth 
rien ne feray’,—was the daughter of Dyonas, a worthy valvassor, 
‘ the godson of Diana, the goddess of the sea.’ The fatal attach- 
ment which Merlin entertained for this damsel, who excelled all 
others. in beauty and necromancy, is the leading feature of his life. 
Mr. Dunlop has compressed it into the following lines. 


‘ At length this renowned magician disappeared entirely from Eng- 
land, his voice alone was heard ina forest, when he was enclused in a bush 
of hawthorn: he had been entrapped in this awkward residence by 
means of a charm he had communicated to his mistress Viviane, who, not 





® She is often called ‘ Nymanne’ in the original. This is a singular proof of the am- 


biguity attending the parallelisms of the old hand-writing, Ad 
beheving 
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believing in the spell, had tried it on her lover. The lady was sorry for 
the accident, but there was no extricating her admirer from his thorny 
coverture.—vol, i. p. 181.— ; 

Lest the dignity of Merlin should suffer in the estimation of the 
reader, it is fit to state that instead of the ‘ awkward (and owl-like) 
residence’ assigned tu him by our author, he is now, as the second 
volume informs us, inclosed in the aérial tower raised by the fatal 
charm. We have had one of the ‘ sketches’ which, in Mr. Dun- 
lop’s conception, are to ‘ enable the reader to form some idea of 
the nature and merit of the works themselvts :’ we cannot compli- 
ment him either on the spirit or the fidelity of his pencil. We tran- 
scribe the corresponding passage of the old romance, which may be 
compared with Mr. Dunlop’s abstract.—Introduction, p. xx. 

* Ung iour advint quilz s’en alloyent deduysant main a main par la 
forest de Broceliande. Si trouverent ung buisson d’aulbe espine qui 
estoit toute chargé de fleurs. Si s’assirent en l’ombre des haulbes es- 
pines sur l’herbe verte, et iouerent et solacierent, et Merlin meist son 
chief au giron de la damoyselle et elle le commenga a tastonner si qu’il 
s’endormist, ~Puis la damoyselle se leva et fist ung cerne de son guim- 
ple autour du buysson, et entour Merlin, et commenga ses enchante- 
mens telz comme luy mesmes lui avoit aprins, et feist par neuf fois le 
cerne, ét par neuf fois l’enchantement, et puis s’en alla seoir empres luy. 
Et luy mist sa teste en son giron. Et quant il s’esveilla si regarda en- 
tour luy. Et luy fut advis qu’il estoit enclos en la plus forte tour du 
monde, et couche aung moult beau lit, Et lors dist a la dame—Madame, 
deceu m’avez si vous ne demourez avec moy. Car nul n’a pouvoir de 
deffaire c’est tour fors vous. Bel amy—dist elle—ie y seray souvent 
et m’y tiendrez entre vous bras, et moy vous! Et de ce luy tint elle 
covenant, car depuis ne faillit guerres nuict ne iour, que elle n’y feust.’ 

Mr. Dunlop has confined himself to the French romances 
relating to Arthur and Charlemaine: but it would have been 
advisable to include in the ‘ History of Fiction,’ an account of 
such of the ancient romances as, though irreducible to either of 
these classes, are valuable from their intrinsic. merit, or literary 
relationship. Gerard of Nevers has both these claims. The 
* Lyfe of Vergilins’ holds such a very conspicuous place in the 
literature of the middle ages, that it may be well considered as one 
of the ‘ landmarks’ which Mr. Dunlop promised to notice. This 
strange work is wholly composed of the traditionary fables which 
were once current respecting the Mantuan bard. In the reign of 
Roger the Norman we find the earliest trace of these inventions, 
when an English ‘ clerke’ is said to have disinterred the corpse of 
the poet, and carried off the magical book upon which his head was 
pillowed. The necromantic fame of Virgil adhered to him with 
great obstinacy. His Magical Mirror was long shewn in the Trea- 
sury of St. Denis, and a similar one was kept in the ducal cabinet 

at 
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at Florence. The basket adventure, in which his skill in magic 
availed him not, and the subsequent punishment of the malicious 
‘ gentylwoman,’ ‘ the fayrest ladye in all Rome,’ in which it suc- 
ceeded, were the most popular incidents in his life. Stephen Hawes, 
in his Pastime of Pleasure, gives these adventures with ludicrous 
minuteness, Juan Ruiz, the arch-priest, moralizes upon them, and 
concludes with an incontrovertible maxim. 
‘ Ansi por la luxuria es verdaderamente 
El mundo escarnecido et muy triste la gente.’ 

The History of ‘ Pontus et la belle Sydoyne’ must have enjoyed 
some celebrity in its day, since Ludovicus Vives has included it in 
his catalogue of pestiferous books along with Amadis and Esplan- 
dian, and Lancelot of the Lake; but it is more worthy of notice on 
‘account of its connection with the earliest of our metrical romances. 
The Bishop of Dromore asserted that ‘ Horn-child appeared of 
genuine English growth, in which, as a matter of course, he is 
contradicted by Ritson; but neither of them was aware that the 
heroes of the great Teutonic cyclus appear in the cognate English 
and Norman poems, by which a satisfactory proof is given of the 
northern origin of the story. The merit of the discovery is wholly 
due to Grimm of Cassel, from whose extraordinary information and 
enthusiastic love of antiquity, the happiest results may be expected. 
The first passage occurs in the Auchinleck MS. in the stanza 
where ‘ Rimnild the bright’ describes the sword which she pre- 
sents to her lover, as wrought by Weland, who is undoubtedly the 
Velent of the Wilkina Saga, and the Wieland of the Book of 
Heroes. 

‘ Than sche let forth bring, 
A swerd bingand bi a ring, 
To Horn sche it betaught: 
It is the *make of Mimine, 
Of all swerdes it is the king, 
And WELAND it wrought.’ 

The other is to be found in the fragment in the Harleian collec- 
tion, in which we find the names at least of Hildebrand, the faith- 
ful follower of Theoderic of Verona, and of Herebrand his father. 

‘ Tl erent fors eissuz del pais Aufricant, 
Aaluf li pere Horn destructrent li vaillant— 
Le einz nez de ces dons ot nun HILDEBRANT 
Le autre puisnez ovoit nun HEREBRANT 
E lur nevu od eus Rollai fiz Godebrand.’ 

Horn and Wade are mentioned in conjunction in the metrical 
translation of Guido de Colonna quoted by Warton, 





© The féllow of Mimming, the wouderful sword fi od by Velent as a specimen of 
bis skill. Both Grium and Ritson have strangely mistuken the meaning of this word. 
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* Many speken of men that romances rede 
Of Keveloe Horn and of Wade, 
In romances that of them be made.’ 

We are almost inclined to suppose that some of the ‘ long and 
fabulous matter’ of the last legend of Wade, which has missed us 
in consequence of the provoking gravity of Speght and Kynaston, 
who deemed the tale beneath their notice, is yet discoverable in the 
great repertory of Northern fiction just quoted. We have seen 
that ‘ Wieland the cunning smith’ was known in. England; and it is 
not very probable that the traditions which commemorated him 
should have left untold the wonderful birth of his father Wade or 
Vade, the son of King Vilkinus and the sea quean. 

The import duty upon monkeys at the Chatelet of Paris was 
fixed by St. Louis with considerable fairness. The monkey of a 
traveller who had bought him for his own disport, came in duty 
free ; the monkey of a merchant who had bought him to sell again 
paid four deniers; but the monkey of a minstrel was bound to dance 
before the custom-house officer, who was directed to accept this 
display of the talents of the long-tailed figurante in discharge, not 
only of the monkey-duty but of the duties to which the articles in- 
tended for Jacquot’s use would otherwise have been liable. The 
merry-making couple were long welcomed in hall and bower, 
until, in process of time, a great change took place in manners: 
the monkey continued a favourite, but the doors were closed against 
the minstre], and his ‘ flabel’ and ‘ dix noveaux’ were gradually for- 
gotten. 

It is not, however, easy to account for the neglect into which 
the fabliaux seem to have fallen at a time when the Italians ap- 
peared to avail themselves of them with no inconsiderable success ; 
and these metrical tales, recommended as they were by wit, bre- 
vity, and licentiousness, were generally overlooked by those who 
worked with such laudable diligence in doing the bulky metrical 
romances into plain prose. 

The ‘ Cent nouvelles Nouvelles’ fulfil the promise held forth in 
their title with more honesty than is usual in such cases, as few 
of them can be traced to any anterior source. The troduction to 
this earliest collection of French novels describes them as hav- 
ing ‘ lately come to pass in France and Almaine, and England and 
Haynault, and Flanders and Brabant.’ The scene, however, is 
sei placed in the latter countries; and they present a very 

ively, though not a very edifying picture of the state of society in 
that extraordinary tract, whose opulence has always invited the 
ravages of its powerful neighbours. It was natdral that Mr. Dunlop 
should fall in with’ one of the opinions which prevailed when he 
wrote, relative to the ‘ hundred merry tales;’ but the resusci- 
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tation of the Conybeare fragment has fortunately put an end to 
all the suppositions and counter-suppositiohs of commentators and 
editors. 

The Decameron had been translated at an early period : but nei- 
ther the ‘ subtil et tres aurné langage du livre de Cent Nouvelles,’ 
nor the more intelligible descriptions of the tales attributed to 
* Monseigneur,’ and the gallant nobles of the court of Burgundy, 
gave birth to any prose collection of a similar nature, until the 
reign of Francis [. This.monarch bestowed the bishopric of Agen 
upon Bandello; and the licentious novels of this writer, the most 
voluminous of theItalian novelists, soon found imitators. ‘The 
Queen of Navarre composed her Heptameron:—to the credit of 
the sex, no other female writer has ever shewn an equal want of de- 
licacy and feminine feeling. Such being the character of the mis- 
tress, we need not wonder that her valet de chambre, Bonaventur 
des Perriers, should preface his ‘ Contes et Nouvelles, et joyeux 
Devis’ with the following invitation—‘ Lisez, lisez—Oh quantes 
dames auront bien l’eaue a la bouche quand elles voient les bons 
tours que leurs compagnes auront faits—je suis content que devant 
les gens elles fassent semblant de coudre ou de filer, pourvu qu’en 
détournant les yeux elles ouvrent les oreilles.’ 

In the reign of Francis I. we enter upon the dreary period 
of vice and bloodshed, to which the demoralization of modern 
France may be distinctly traced. The laxity of principle encou- 
raged by the example of the monarch, who united the high spirit 
of ancient chivalry with the gallantry of the circles of his successors, 
ushered in the profligacy of the court of Catherine of Medicis. 
‘ Treachery, poison, and assassination,’ says Mezeray, ‘ were 
deemed mere children’s play.’ ‘ Before this reign the lover had 
recourse to solicitation and artifice to obtain the favours of his mis- 
tress, but now the ladies anticipated the wishes of their suitors.’ — 
‘ Interest and servility induced each husband to let matters take 
their course; and he who was fond of variety was not displeased at 
the universal liberty which procured him an hundred wives in 
place of one.’ 

The Revolution displayed at least a consistent ferocity: and what- 
ever party got the upper hand, the contest was the struggle of de- 
spair between the victim and the executioner. In the civil wars, 
the nation was equally divided, and each party warred on their 
native soil, with the system of pillage, torture, cold blooded mur- 
der, and wanton destruction, which attended the French armies in 
the Peninsula. 

Throughout these sanguinary annals, we may trace the gradual 
influence of sensuality, fanaticism, and faction, in unsettling the 
mind of man, and rendering it unfit for the cultivation of genuine 
literature. Some poetry was produced, for poetry must have _ 

ut 
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but those who hoped to be read, were almost wholly employed 
iu productions calculated to fan the flames‘f libertinism or dis- 
cord. 

Rabelais followed the path which had been pointed out in the 
Cymbalum Mundi. ‘The desolation of the land of Papefigues, the 
learned syllogisms mooted in the blessed island of the Papemanes, 
and the pious exercises of the Freres Fredons, may shew that he 
was alive to the absurdities of popery: but ‘ the generations of 
Chalbroth,’ written by him who died with a jest in his mouth, are 
sufficiently in the style of the ‘ Chronica rerum memorabilium quas’ 
Jupiter gessit antequam esset ipse,’ to shew that he might have an- 
ticipated the Princess of Babylon, could he have ventured to give 
free range to his scepticism. ‘This father of satirical romance is a 
coarse likeness of Aristophanes. But if the Athenian bard has 
turbid strains, they are immiscible with the purer waves, through 
which they flow without polluting them: and m the midst of all 
the intoxication of extravagant wit, the poet checks the licence of 
the mime, and rises into terse and animated satire. Rabelais, on the 
contrary, could not lay aside his cap and bells : yet he has been borne 
out by his originality and vigour, and his works have formed an era 
in the literature of his country. Voltaire might affect to. depreciate 
the unfrocked friar ; but Pantagruel is the true ancestor of Micro- 
megas. Nearer his own time, his admirers, as is usual when great 
merit and greater faults are united, attributed the flavour of the po- 
tion to its scum and dregs. ‘They could not separate his keen and 
mexhaustible vem of ridicule from his wild incoherency, and his 
cynical nudity. These constitute the merits of the celebrated 
* Moyen de Parvenir.” The author jestingly asserted that the sub- 
stance and doctrines of this work had descended from ‘ Pére Rabe- 
lais le docte.” But Pére Rabelais would have disowned all parti- 
cipation in the inheritance. 

Amongst the political works of fiction of those times may be 
noticed the ‘ Description de I’Isle des Hermaphrodites,’ in which 
the effeminacy of the last of the Valois is satirized under the old 
disguise of an Utopian island. Cardinal du Perron is said to be 
the author of this dull allegory, which, however, is interesting on 
account of the notices which it furnishes respecting the rise of mo- 
dern customs and fashions. 

It is observed by Mr. Dunlop, ‘ that much of the heroic ro- 
mance has been also derived from the ancient Greck romances.’ 
But it appears to us, that the Cleopatra and Cassandra arose out 
of the Amadis, or rather out of the chronicle of the Emperor Cla- 
ramundo, to which they bear a nearer affinity. 

In the ‘ Histoire tragi-comique de nostre temps,’ we find the in- 
tricacy and pomp of the Spanish novel, with ghosis from Lucian, and 
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justs and tournaments from the days of chivalry, although the action 
takes place in the reign of Henry IV. After enjoying an epheme- 
ral popularity, it was wholly forgotten, notwithstanding it appears, 
in great measure, to have served as the model for the half-historical, 
half-romantic novels, which, in the Augustan age of Louis XIV., 
flowed from the pens of so many female writers of birth and genius. 

Francis Beroalde, the supposed author of the Moyen de Parvenir, 
was a great admirer of the hermetical philosophy. He first trans- 
lated the Polifilo, in which the adepts discovered mighty mysteries : 
he bestowed a preface upon his translation in the true alchemical 
style; and he decorated it with a frontispiece, after his own de- 
signs, in the manner of Basil Valentine’s hieroglyphics. After that, 
he composed what he called a steganographical romance, in which 
we have the adventures of the nymphs Lofuis and Xyrile, that is 
to say, ‘ Sol fin,’ and ‘ l’Elixir,’ and the episode of King Eufransis. 
A sage cabbalist teaches this monarch the secret of causing his 
soul to transmigrate into the body of any animal. Eufransis in- 
cautiously reveals the charm to his treacherous favourite Spanios, 
who seizes a favourable opportunity of passing into the inanimate 
body of his master, and thus possessing himself of his queen and 
throne. This story has been pilfered by the compilers of the Per- 
sian tales, from which it is quoted in the Spectator. It appears 
that ribaldry was more marketable than enchantment; for it is said 
that the work, of which this tale forms a part, remained on hand, 
and that he composed the Moyen de Parvenir in order to silence 
the reproaches of his bookseller. 

Subsequently to this, were produced the fairy tales of Madame de 
Murat, and her contemporaries. With all their lady-like prettiness 
and capricious invention, they are undoubtedly founded on the older 
‘French fictions. By them Meliora and Melusina were first intro- 
duced into the boudoir, and afterwards into the nursery. 

Mr. Dunlop has shortly noticed the legend of the ancestress of 
the noble family of Lusignan, and informed us from Brantome, 
that she ‘ haunts their castle, where she announces by loud shrieks 
any disaster that is to befal the French monarchy.’ There is 
a more pleasing and melancholy tenderness in the relation of an 
older author, according to which, she was often heard, in the dark- 
ness of the night, moaning round the cradles of her mfants, from 
whom the ill-timed curiosity of her husband had separated her for 
ever. It is very singular that the fairy tale Persinette should 
repeat the plot of the Cheritra Prangt’hong, of which the late 
Dr. Leyden has given an account in bis most valuable disserta- 
tion ;* and which relates ‘ the adventures of the Persons who went 





* Asiatic Researches, vol. x. p. 951. 
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to the land of the Rackshasas in search of the fruit Prangt’hong, 
for which a certain princess had longed; the obtaining of the fruit 
on condition that the child, of which the princess was pregnant, 
should be presented to the Rackshasa ; the carrying off the child by 
the Rackshasa, aud her return to her parents when grown up.’ Was 
this story brought from Sian by any of the French travellers? or is 
it to be found im any old romance or fabliau? ‘This is confessedly 
the case with Carados, anoti:er fairy tale‘in the same collection. 
We shall not balance the opinions of contending philologists : 

but whatever degree of antiquity may be assigned to the various 
dialects of the ‘ volgare,’ those who are at least inclined to favour 
its pretensions, must allow that it exhibits a less copious admixture 
of barbarisms, than any of its sisters on the other side of the Aips. 
Its discrepancies from the mother tongue have been effected rather 
by ungrammatical negligence, than by the introduction of foreign 
terms. ‘The proportion of Roman blood in the population of mo- 
dern Italy, may be estimated according to the proportion of the con- 
stituent elements of the language. ‘Ihe contamination of the pure 
race of ancient Latium increased with the progress of the empire; 
yet the mongrel multitude, the descendants of the mercenary, or 
the slave, the starveling Greek, the captive Scythian, or the effemi- 
nate Syrian, by whom the streets of Rome were crowded in the 
plenitude of her power, adopted her customs and her language, and 
made her glories, her vanity and her prejudices their own. Man is 
said to be the only animal that can adapt itself to all climates. 
The pliability of his nature is equally shewn by the ease with which a 
stranger imbibes the national pen a of the community im which 
he is placed, and frateruizes with the new family into which he is 
adopted. The tide of tramontane population poured into Italy at 
remote and distant intervals. In the time of Charlemain, all had 
already become Ltalian, or rather Roman; and many centuries 
elapsed before they ceased to identify themselves with the conque- 
rors of the world. The fond remembrance of the victories which 
even yet seemed to hover over the ruins of the Eternal City, con- 
soled them amidst the sufferings of intestine faction and foreign 
dominion. The ensigns of other rulers, the wivern, the lion, or the 
lily, floated on their walls and towers, but they knew that the eagle 
had once led them forth to triumph; and whilst the song and the 
tale turned upon the enemies or successors of Roman power, in 
every other country in Europe, the Trojans and the Romans, and 
their desolated colony, were yet remembered in the nursery tales 
ef the Florentines in the days of Messer Cacciaguida. 
* L’una vegghiava al studio de la culla, 

Et consolando usava la idioma 

Che pria li padri et le madre trastulla. 

L’altra trabendo a la rocca le chioma, 
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Favoleggiava con la sua famiglia, 
_ De’ Troiani, di Fiesole e di Roma.’ 

The earliest specimens of poetry in France and England are me- 
trical romances. In Italy, verse received its structure and genius 
from the Provengals; and love and devotion were the only themes 
of the sonnet, and the other lyrical productions, cultivated by the 
fathers of Italian verse. Until Boceacio invented the ottava rima, 
and employed it in the Teseide and the Filostrato, narrative poetry 
cannot be said to have existed in Italy. 

Guerino il Meschino is the only romance known to be of Italian 
invention. In its present shape it looks like a rifacciamento. In 
some passages, Guerino addresses the reader as though we had 
before us the original journal in which ‘ he caused all his journey- 
ings to be written down from the time when he was made a slave 
in Constantinople until he left England ;’ in other passages the book 
is written in the third person plural, whilst the greater part of the 
narrative is told by the author of the prefatory address. Mr. 
Dunlop thinks it may be adduced as ‘ an instance of an intermediate 
work between the chivalrous and spiritual romances.’ The devo- 
tion, however, of Guerino is marked only with dulness. It is 
clear, for the author tells us so in his introduction, that he purposed 
to recount the ‘ doughty deeds of a mighty cavalier,’ but the pro- 
mises which authors make in their introductions are not always 
kept; he was not mightily gifted with invention, and he eked out his 
story with the legendary marvels of the life of Alexander, the hell 
of Dante, and the purgatory of St. Patrick. The strange barbarity 
of the nomenclature is amongst the singularities of this work.— 
Guerino crosses the Heafrates and fights with an Hermanticor. 
There is a choice addition to British topography—Guerino and 
his companions ‘ remained in England three months, taking their 
pleasure; and he saw London, Antona, Egen, Sael, Lionela, Alone, 
and Afrone, Delborgie, Bernia, and Scocia,’ and all these and more 
are ‘ in the island of England!’ The visit of Guerino to the sibyl 
of Norcia, from whom he expected to learn the secret of his de- 
scent, is the most curious part of this romance. The popular tra- 
ditions which placed her there lose themselves in the mist of anti- 
quity. The same superstitions peopled the interior of the mountain 
of St. Barbara and of the hills of Scandinavia, and erected the Ve- 
nusberg; and the amorous sibyl is only another version of the fable 
of the mother of the Scythians. Mr. Dunlop, in his introduction, 
has promised to give a ‘ faithful analysis of these early and scarce 
productions, which form as it were the landmarks of fiction.’ He 
must have laboured under a woful forgetfulness of his introductory 
promise, as well as of his introductory criticisms onthe Bibliotheque 
des Romans, when he came to Guerino. 
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An exact counterpart of the wanderings of Guerino through Tar- 
tary and Prester John’s country is to be found in the old Spanish 
story book entitled ‘ the Book of the Infant Don Peter of Portu- 
gal, who travelled through the Seven Quarters of the World,’ com- 
posed by Gomez de Santistivan, ‘ one of his twelve companions.’ 


* Friends, said the Infant one day after dinner, it was the seventh 
day after Easter, [ am moved in my heart to see the seven quarters of 
the world, let such follow me as chuse, I wish to have twelve compa- 
nions.— We set off for Valladolid to pay our obeisance to King John 
of Castile ; and when the king Jearnt how his cousin was bent upon see- 
ing the seven quarters of the world, he was right joyful, and he gave us 
five thousand pieces of gold and an interpreter, Garci Ramirez by name, 
who knew all the languages of the world, that is to say, grammar, logic, 
rhetoric, music, philosophy, Chaldee, Hebrew, Turkish’— 
and a great many other languages, such as Inguzno, Yrgan, and 
Rodano, of which we have not been able to find any account in 
Claude Duret. In the company oi this walking polyglott, they 
ramble over a number of strange regions through which we have 
not leisure to follow them. 

We know not why Mr. Dunlop has said nothing respecting the 
Spanish novelists, who enjoyed quite as much popularity at home 
and abroad as the Italian writers of the same class. Before a Spa- 
nish author could see the light, he was forced to pass through the 
tremendous defile of bishops and inquisitors, lords of the council, 
secretaries of state, and notaries royal and apostolical, whose licenses 
and approbations generally fill half a sheet at the beginning of 
each volume. ‘This wretched system produced oue solitary benefit 
to compensate for its manifold evils: it completely checked the cor- 
ruption which disgraces the French and Ltalians. The Spaniards 
may boast that their language has never beeu profaned by becoming 
the vehicle of impurity. Another distinguishing feature of the Spa- 
nish novela is its length. It is generally an extended and compli- 
cated narrative. ‘The Italian novella is often confined to a joke, 
an apophthegm, or a single adventure. Juan Timoneda, the book- 
seller, first introduced this species of composition in his Patranuelo. 
He begins, ‘ As this work is mtended solely for pastime and recrea- 
tion, think not that its contents be very truth, for by our humble 
wit, and lowly capacity, the greater part thereof hath been feigned 
and composed. ‘ A Patrana being nothing but a fictitious story, 
“0 quaintly amplified and composed, tht it gaineth some sem- 
“ blance of reality.” Such tales, in my mother tongue, the Va- 

lencian, are entitled Rondalles, and in Tuscan Novelas. Upon the 
etymology of which word be proceeds to pun as followeth : ‘ quiere 
decir—Tu, trabajado lector, pues no velas, yo te desvelare con al- 
gunos graciosos y assessados cuentos.’ If novels were socalled on 
ec3 account 
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account of keeping folks awake, Juan acted with great fairness in 
giving another title to his ‘ admirable tales, dainty devices, and de- 
licate inventions.’ His successors adopted, as we have just re- 
marked, the mtricacy and plot which he considered as the essence 
of the novel. Cervantes inserted the most indiffereut of his nevels 
in his great work. The rest of the ‘ novelas exemplures’ are not 
unworthy of their author. Unlike his countrymen im general, he 
knows where to stop. He marks with bolder touches thau are to 
be found im nature, without degenerating into caricature, and he 
keeps the attention alive without distracting his readers. Lope da 
Vega, Montemayer, and the resi, are always walking upon stilts. 

The mention which Mr. Dunlop makes of the Spanish ambas- 
sador in his account of ‘ Gusman Alfarache,’ (vol. iii. p. 98) 
shews that he had got hold of the translation of the life of Gasman 
de Alfarache, which was seasoned by Le Sage, so as to suit the 
French palate. Mr. Dunlop first states that ‘it is said to be 
partly taken from a work of a similar description by Don Mar- 
cos. Anda few pages afterwards we find ‘ that it was the origin 
of a swarm of Spanish works concerning the adventures of beggars 
and the lowest wretches, such as the hie of Lazarillo de Tormes, 
which was written by Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, ambassador 
from Spain to the republic of Venice, and printed at ‘Tarragona in 
1586.’ We shall leave it to our author to reconcile the two pas- 
sages; it will be sufficient to observe that the eminent poet, histo- 
rian, and statesman, who amused himself im his youth by the com- 
position of the adventures of Lazaron de Tormes the son of Thome 
Gonzalez and Antonia Perez, died about twenty years before Ma- 
teo Aleman published his Beacou of Human Life. Mr. Dunlop 
might as well have designated an English author by the name of 
Mr. John ———.,, as a Spanish one by the name of Don Marcos. 

Again, 

* The originality, however, of this entertaining romance (Gil Blas) 
has been much questioned, in consequence of the existence of a Spa- 
nish work trom which many of the stories are supposed to have been 
taken, Of this Spanish production the author is not known; but it com- 
prehends the adventures Dell Escudero Don Manuel Obregos, and will 
be found on examination to contain, with little variation, the story of the 
amorous muleteer, &c.’—vol., iii. p. 272. 

Mr. Dunlop will ‘ find, upon examination,’ that the ‘ work by 
Don Marcos’ is the novel entitled ‘ Relaciones de la Vida del 
Escudero Marcos de Obregon; and, upon a little further exami- 
nation, that Marcos de Obregon did not write his own life, but that 
it was indited by ‘ Vincente Espmel, chaplain of our lord the king, 
in the royal hospital of the city of Ronda,’ and who is very clearly 
designated as the author of the work both in the title-page and pre- 

face, 
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face, which also contains the history of the two students and the 
treasure. This Espinel, like another Timotheus, is said to have 
added the fifth strimg to the Spanish guitar. 

The Germans have attracted so much notice of late years, that 
Mr. Dunlop ought not to have passed them over in silence. Much 
valuable information respecting their early fictions has been collect- 
ed by Gorres, (the spirited, but prejudiced editor of the Rhenish 
Mercury,) Hagen, Bushing, and many other writers, who have 
applied themselves with great ardour and judgment to the investi- 
gation of their ancient literature. It will be well if these studies 
should have the effect of weaning the Germans from the frippery 
and philosophism which have infected them. Romances of chival- 
ry remained in fashion till the Thirty Years war subverted the old 
habits of the people. The heroic romances were also imitated, and 
retained their popularity during the early part of the seventeenth 
century: we recollect having seen a heap of quartos, each as ‘ dick 
as all dis cheese,’ comprizing a romance written by Baron von— 
the name has escaped us—cf which Arminius was the hero. The 
‘ Historye of the damnable Life and deserved Death of Doctor 
Jobn Faustus,’ which, alas! has now dwindled into a penny history, 
is, as it professes to be, a translation from the High Dutch. ‘ Plu- 
sieurs auteurs,’ according to Madame de Staél, ‘ ont écrit sur la 
vie de ce méme Docteur Faust, et quelques-uns méme lui attribuent 
Pinvention de Cimprimerie. Son savoir trés profond ne le préserva 
pas de ennui de [a vie; il essaya, pour y échapper, de faire un 
parti avec le diable, et le diable finit par l’emporter.’ This idle 
tale has been echoed and re-echoed without much examination; 
but it is tolerably certam that this same Doctor Faustus was not 
Fust the printer. The name is perhaps assumed or translated, ac- 
cording to the custom of his time: but he appears to have been 
one of the compounds of knavery and enthusiasm, who swarmed in 
Europe immediately previous to the period when the ‘ Rhodo-stau- 
rotick brethren’ began to mystify the world. Melancthon notices 
him in his Letters, and Conrad Gessner and Martin Luther also 
treat him as a contemporary. On the whole, there is not much 
reason to doubt that he duly took his degree at the university of 
Wittenburg, and that, as the Hystorye tells us, within ‘ a short 
time after he fell into such fantasies and deepe cogitations that he 
was mocked of manie, and of the most parte of the students was 
called the Speculator;’ and that (like other Doctors) ‘he could 
sometimes throwe the Scriptures from him as though he had care of 
his former profession, so that be began a most ungodly life, as 
hereafter may appeare :’—although the final catastrophe of his life 
is perhaps a little exaggerated. 

The Germans have taken the insulting query of Father Bouhors, 

ec4 ‘ whether 
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‘ whether a German can be a bel esprit,’ too much at heart. In la- 
bouring with might and main to disprove the inference of the jesuit, 
they have very nearly afforded some practical argumeuts to those 
who might wish to maintain the negative side of the question. In 
many respects, a faithful type of that nation may be found in Sher- 
lock’s fat German baron, who was so smitten by the liveliness of his 
French companions, that he disturbed the hotel at midnight, by 
jumping upon the chairs aud tables in his bed-room, pour appren- 
tre a tetre fif. The herr Grobianus, in earnest admiration of the 
brisk philosophers of the Encyclopédie, soon suceeeded in drilling 
himself into a kind of portentous agility; aud fully emulated his 
enlightened tutors in throwing off the old-fashioned prejudices of 
his grand-fathers. He could not, however, persuade the military 
to turn their cannon against the fortresses of despotism and super- 
stition, so he was forced to content himself with shewing his spirit 
by lolling out his tongue and making wry faces at the parson. But 
there were other imputations against the taste of Grobianus, which 
still subjected him to the ridicule of his Gallic instructors. Be- 
cause he preferred sour crout to soup meager, aud liked his neigh- 
bour’s wife less than his own, he was accused of want of delicacy 
in either appetite. Grobianus did not care to part with the sub- 
stantial viauds to which he had been accustomed; but he felt net- 
tled at the latter half of the charge: so he unbuttoned his waist- 
coat, after dinner, like Falstaff, aud, with much ado, taught him- 
self to sigh; and he was fain to leave his home and his spouse at 
nights for the purpose of wandering in the pale moonshine, and 
listening to the nightingale arm in arm with Wilhelmina. 

The Germans have attached a vast degree of importance to novel 
and romance; and this species of composition forms a very bulky 
division in their literary history, it having been cultivated by almost 
every author of real or fancied eminence. We are willing to be- 
lieve that amongst heaps of trumpery, they cau select some speci- 
mens of genuine merit; as far, however, as we are enabled to judge 
from a limited acquaintance with them, they all read uncomfortubly. 
What are supposed to be the affections of the heart are descanted 
upon, until the tone of the novelist assumes the whine of a sick lap- 
dog; the characters are lost in clouds of puffy eloquence; and the 
whole is richly interlarded with a spurious morality, which has all 
the consistency of the piety of Mother Cole, and the pithiness of 
an undertaker’s motto. : 

It is time to leave the Germans and to return once more to Mr. 
Duvlop. After the ungrateful employment of groping about for 
flaws and blemishes, we are happy to be called upen to discharge 
a more pleasing duty. Much of Mr. Dunlop’s composition, and 
in particular that which relates to the Italian novelists and the mo- 
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dern French and Eng'ish novels and romances, is executed with 
judgment and correctness: as a specimen, we give the following 
lively criticism on a popular writer. 

* Of this justly celebrated woman, the principal object seems to have 
been to raise powerful emotions of surprise, awe, and especially terror, 
by means and agents apparently supernatural. To effect this, she places 
her characters, and transports her readers, amid scenes which are cal- 
culated strongly to excite the mind, and to predispose it for spectral 
illusion: Gothic castles, gloomy abbeys, subterrancous passages, the 
haunts of banditti, the sobbing of the wind, and the howling of the storm, 
are all employed for this purpose; and in order that these may have 
their full effect, the principal character in her romances is always a 
lovely and unprotected female, encompassed with snares, and sur- 
rounded by villains. But, that in which the works of Mrs. Radcliffe 
chiefly differ from those by which they were preceded is, that in the 
Castic of Otranto and Old English Baron, the machinery is in fact su- 
pernatural ; whereas the means and agents employed by Mrs. Radcliffe 
are in reality human, and such as can be, or, at least, are professed to 
be, explained by natural events. By these means she certainly excites 
a very powerful interest, as the reader meanwhile experiences the fult 
impression of the wonderful and terrific appearances; but there is one 
defect which attends this mode of composition, and which seems indced 
to be inseparable from it. As it is the intention of the author, that 
the mysteries should be afterwards cleared up, they are all mountains 
in labour; and even when she is successful in explaining the marvellous 
circumstances which have occurred, we feel disappointed that we 
should have been so agitated by trifles. But the truth is, they never 
are properly explained ; and the author, in order to raise strong emo- 
tions of fear and horror in the body of the work, is tempted to go 
lengths, to account for which the subsequent explanations seem utterly 
inadequate. Thus, for example, after all the wonder and dismay, and 
terror and expectation, excited by the mysterious chamber in the cas- 
tle of Udolpho, how much are we disappointed and disgusted to find 
that all this pother has been raised by a waxen statue. In short, we 
may say not only of Mrs. Radcliffe’s castles, but of her works in gene- 
ral, that they abound “ in passages that lead to nothing.” 

* In the writings of this author there is a considerable degree of uni- 
formity and mannerism, which is perhaps the case with all the produc- 
tions of a strong and original genius. Her heroines too nearly resem- 
ble each other, or rather they possess hardly any shade of difference. 
They have all blue eyes and auburn hair—the form of each of them has 
* the airy lightness of a nymph”—they are all fond of watching the set- 
ting sun, and catching the purple tints of evening, and the vivid glow or 
fading splendour of the western horizon, Unfortunately they are all 
likewise early risers. I say unfortunately, for in every exigency Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s heroines are provided with a pencil and paper, and the sun 
is never allowed to rise nor set in peace. Like Tilburina in the play, 
they are “ incousolable to the minuet in Ariadne,” and in the most 
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distressing circumstances find time to compose sonnets to sun-rise, the 
bat, a sea-nymph, a lily, or a butterfly.’—vol. iii. pp. 385, 6, 7. 

We are quite tired of giving good advice to authors. Our pains 
are all thrown away upon the stiff-necked generation; and we may 
complain with the Dean of St. Patrick that our exhortations could 
not be less attended to if they were delivered from the pulpit. We can 
therefore scarcely hope that Mr. Dunlop will listen to us in recom- 
mending him to bestow, before his next edition, a thorough revision 
upon that portion of his work which constitutes its chief attraction 
—we mean the ficiions of the middie ages, and to keep the ori- 
ginals constantly by his side. At all events, we wish him to treat 
it with more feeling than is displayed in his present tone and man- 
ner. An author will never gain or, indeed, deserve much credit, 
unless he acts the lover's part towards his undertaking. He must 
discover graces which elude the vulgar gaze: and even the very 
blemishes should be considered as approximating to beauties— 

Nominibus mollire licet mala : fusca vocetur 
Nigrior Illyrica cui pice sanguis erit, &c. 
This disposition of mind enables him to toil with delight, and te 
impart the genial enthusiasm to others, who respect him in return 
for making them sensible of new sources of intellectual pleasure. At 
present, Mr. Dunlop seems to be somewhat ashamed of the compa- 
nions whom he mtroduces, and in order to ward off from himself the 
ridicule of those who are perhaps incapable of appreciating their real 
worth, he is anxious to be the first to sneer at the society which he 
has chosen. Yet to the numerous class of light readers who seek 
entertainment and novelty, and general information, Mr. Dunlop’s 
work will be highly acceptable; and its faults themselves will, per- 
haps, contribute to adapt it to general perusal. 








Art. VI. Translations from the original Chinese: with Notes. 
Canton; China. small 4to. Printed by order of the Select Com- 
mittee. 1815. 


OURS being the only journal that has employed a portion of its 
pages occasionally, and we trust not uselessly, in marking the 
progress of Chinese literature in Europe, we should hold ourselves 
inexcusable were we to pass over unnoticed these maiden produc- 
tions of the Canton press. We are anxious likewise to perform 
an act of justice in withdrawing those strictures which, towards 
the early part of our labours, we found ourselves compelled to 
make, on the total neglect of the Chinese language by those who 
were so materially interested in the cultivation of it. ‘That re- 
roach can no longer be urged against the servants of the East 
Tote Company resident at Canton ; they are become fully sensible 
: of 
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of the important advantages to be gained, in every ordinary transac- 
tion, by a knowledge of the language of those with whom they have 
to communicate. 

Sir George Staunton was unquestionably the first who opened 
to Europeans any of the usefu/ treasures of Chinese literature.* 
His elaborate translation of the Tu-tsing-leu-lee, or fandamental 
laws and institutions of the Ju-(sing dynasty, made us acquainted 
with the real practical machinery by which the Chinese govern- 
ment is enabled to keep together, in one bond of union, the multi- 
tudinous population of that extensive empire. Before this valuable 
work appeared, all the world thought, and the Jesuit missionaries 
encouraged the opinion, that the Chinese had found out the secret 
of keeping men in oider by the application of certain refined max- 
ims of morality to the practical operations of the government,—a 
secret which had elevated that nation to the acme of political wis- 
dom; so that when M. Pauw asserted that the Chinese were 
actually governed by the whip aud the bamboo, he was beld up by 
the missionaries as an ignorant and prejudiced writer. M. Pauw’s 
statements however were amply verified by the two subsequent em- 
bassies of Lord Macartney aud Mr. Titsing to the court of Pekin. 
The truth is, that the missionaries supjiressed the facts that every 
day came immediately before their eyes, and published only what 
they read in Chinese books; they gave the theory of the govern- 
ment, but kept back the practice—the moral sentiments, but not 
the moral conduct of the people ; and they omitted to tell, what 
they must have known, and what Mr. Morrison very soou discovered, 
that ‘ there is no nation m the world in which professions and prac- 
tice are more at variance than in China.’ They wrete as if the 
common-place maxims of morality drawn from the ancient writings 
of Confucius were actually the rule of conduct with the Chinese: in 
short, as if China was a nation of sages, in which philosophy and 
science not only flourished among the upper classes, but produced 
wholesome fruit in the multitude. ‘The corrupt jargon of the 
schools of Boudh and Brahma, rendered more absurd and unintelli- 
gible by translation into an obscure and symbolical language, was 
called history, and philosophy, and science; and the most trifling 
sayings of the ancients, provided they were old enough, were set 
down as sublime truths. 

It is the more remarkable that the French missionaries should 
stuff their communications with theories built on moral sentences, 
since the real state of the government, its public acts, its views and 





* We would make an exception however of the Hao-kiau-tchuan, or ‘ Pleasing His- 
tory,’ translated by the Bishop of Dromore from a Portugueze manuscript, which is a 
genuine Chinese novel, containing a faithful picture of the domestic manners, habits, 
and character of this singular people. 
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motives, all the trials, acquittals and condemnations, with the con- 
firmation or modification of the sentences by the emperor ; all re- 
ports of civil commotions and military operations, the state of the 
harvest, of embankments, &c. are daily published in the Pekin 
Gazette ; and are, through this medium, communicated to every 

rt of the empire. It is not the less remarkable that there are still 
in Paris a few learned and sensible men, who, having acquired a 
smattering of the Chinese language, are treading in the precise steps 
of their predecessors, admiring every thing that is perfectly unintel- 
ligible, and puzzling themselves with lucubrations on Hindoo cos- 
mogony transfused into Chinese characters, and with vain endea- 
vours to strike something like sense out of a jargon that never bad 
any. If M. de Sacy, Julius von Klaproth, and Doctor Abel Re- 
musat are desirous that the world should really profit from their 
Chinese studies, we would recommend them to leave the digrams 
and trigrams of fo-hi, for something less ancient and more iatelli- 
gible; let them follow the example of the gentlemen whose labours 
we are about to notice, and they may then do the literary world 
some service. 

The first part of the little volume now before us contains a 
selection of reports and edicts from the Pekin Gazette, translated 
by Mr. Morrison the missionary, of whose literary labours we 
have already had occasion to speak. The most interesting are 
those which relate to a rebellion raised by a certain sect (the Tien- 
- lee) with a view of expelling Ata-King, the present emperor, from 
his throne, headed, it has been supposed, by his own brother, 
though the knowledge of this part of the transaction is properly 
suppressed. 

it has been the custom of all the emperors of the present Tartar 
dynasty to pass the siummer months at Gehol in Tartary, on account 
of the heat ; or, as the Chinese say, to kcep open the communica- 
tion with the country from which they came, in the event of a 
change of circumstances making it necessary for them to retreat thi- 
ther. On the 18th-October, 1815, as His Imperial Majesty Kia- 
King was returning from this summer excursion, and about to enter 
Pekin, a party of conspirators broke into the imperial palace, and 
kept possession of a part of it for three days. On this occasion 
His Imperial Majesty issued a proclamation, which, as he candidly 
states, was ‘ to announce a revolution, and to take blame to himself.’ 
After observing that: he had scarcely mounted the throne when 
the sect of the Pe-dien (the white water lily—the ne/umbia) caused 
arevolt in four provinces, which took eight years in subduing ; that 
another sect, the J'ien-lee, (heavenly reason, i/luminati,) whom Mr. 
Morrison makes His Imperial Majesty to call ‘ a banditti of va- 
gabonds,’ suddenly created disturbances; ‘ but now,” he continues, 

‘ rebellion 
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‘ rebellion has suddenly arisen under my own arm-pit; the cala- 
mity has sprung from my own house.’ He then proceeds: 

‘ A banditti of upwards of seventy men of the sect Tien-/ee violated 
the prohibited gate and entered within side; they wounded the guard, 
and rushed into the inner palace: four rebels were seized and bound. 
Three others ascended the wall with a flag. My imperial second sop 
seized a musket and shot two of them ; my nephew killed the third. 
For this deliverance I am indebted to the energies of my second son. 
The princes and chief officers of the Lung-tsung gate led forth troops, 
and after two days and one night's utmost exertion completely routed 
the rebels. 

* My family Ta-tsing has continued to rule the empire during a hun- 
dred and seventy years. My grandfather and royal tather, in the most 
affectionate manner, loved the people as children. Their benevolence 
and virtues | am unable to express. ‘Though I cannot pretend to have 
equalled their good government and love of the people, yet I have not 
oppressed nor ill-used my people. ‘This sudden change I am unable to 
account for. It must arise from the low state of my virtue, and my 
accumulated imperfections. Though this rebellion has broken forth in 
a moment, the evil has been long collecting. Four words—supineness, 
indulgence, sloth, contempt—express the sources whence this great 
crime has arisen; and hence also it is that affairs, whether at home 
about court, or abroad in the empire, are equally in a bad state. 
Though I have again and a third time given warning till my tongue is 
blunted, and my lips parched with frequent repetition, yet none of my 
ministers have been able to comprehend it; they have ruled carelessly, 
and thereby caused the present occurrence. I would examine myself, 
reform and rectify my heart, to accord with the gracious conduct of 
heaven above me, and to do away with the resentments of the people, 
who are placed below me. 

‘ All my officers, who would be faithfully devoted to the dynasty 
Ta-tsing, should exert themselves for the benefit of the country, and do 
their utmost to make amends for my defects, as well as to reform the 
manners of the people. ‘Those who can be contented to be mean may 
hang their caps against the wall and go home to end their days; not 
sit inactive as dead bodies in their places, merely to secure their emo- 
_ luments, and thereby increase my crimes. ‘The tears follow the traces 
of my pencil.’ 

This proclamation, full of hypocritical humility and self-re- 
proach on the part of His Impérial Majesty, was followed by 
the most barbarous executions which lasted a whole year}; several 
hundreds were put to death ; some by beheading; others by a slow 
and lingering process; some were hacked in pieces by a certain 
number of strokes, and others had their bodies cut, as it is called, 
into ten thousand pieces. One of the courts that tried them avows 
in its report to the Emperor, ‘ that they had, by the application 
of torture, rigorously examined the rebels, together and apart,’ 
and that there was no doubt they were all principal criminals; 
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that, ‘ according to law, the exciting to rebellion is punished, 
whether the parties be principals “or accessories, by a lingering 
and ignominious death ;’ and they therefore further submissively 
report, that they had sentenced sixteen to be carried bound on a 
certain day to the market-place, and there cut to inches, and 
twelve on a future fixed day to be dealt with in like manner; and 
that others, already dead, were to have their heads suspended 
at the city gates, ‘ to shew what are the laws of the land, and 
to satisfy the revenge of the multitude.” To which the Em- 
peror replies by an edict published in the Pekin Gazette, that 
‘it was well and promptly done to seize the leading offenders, 
and apportion some to a lingering and ignominious death ; others 
to decapitation and public exposure of their lifeless heads.’ He 
then announces that he had been graciously pleased to promote 
the officer who first discovered the plot; and that, of the three 
officers of the district, who failed to make such diseovery, one he 
had exiled to the extreme confines of the empire, and ordered to be 
kept to hard labour ; another he had degraded, and sent to the army 
to atone for his offence ; and the third he had deprived of his office, 
Some tnonths afterwards seventeen rebels were hacked in pieces at 
Pekin, and thirty-five others sentenced by the courts of justice to 
transportation ; but His Imperial Majesty was graciously pleased, 
in his great mercy, to mitigate the sentence of these last uufortunate 
people, and to order that they should on/y be strangled after a cer- 
tain period of close imprisonment. 

It is a privilege, and rather a singular one, in this despotic go- 
vernment, which, however, every officer may claim, to lay his sen- 
timents in writing before the sovereign, whether in the shape of re- 
presentation, complaint, or even admonition, and these documents 
are usually made public through the Pekin Gazette, together with 
the Emperor’s approval or otherwise. 

A spirited represéutation of this kind, made to the Emperor 
by one of the magistrates, is published in the Gazette. It 
states that many innocent persons had been brought to trial, tor- 
tured and suffered death, apparently for no other purpose than to 
evince the zeal of the officiating magistrates. The imperial edict 
that first announced the insurrection had ascribed the cause and 
origin of it to a particular sect; and hence every person, it appears, 
who was known to belong to any other sect than that of Boudh, 
which may be called the established religiou of the country, became 
obnoxious to the persecution of these over-zealous magistrates. 
The Christians, beimg considered as a sect, were grievously per- 
secuted in every part of the empire, and the Christian missionaries 
driven out of Pekin. So abhorrent indeed do the Chinese now ap- 
pear to be from the Christian religion in particular, that, on seizing 
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a Chinese linguist, who had been dispatched from Canton to Pekin 
by the servants of the East India Company, with a letter and present 
from our Secretary of State to the late Viceroy of Canton, who had 
been called to the capital, they insisted, in imitation of the Japan- 
ese, that he should trample on a cross, to evince his hatred of that 
sect of which it is considered to be the standard ;—this the man did 
without hesitation, being no Christian, but a disciple of Fo. 

The magistrate above-mentioned states, that numbers had been 
unjustly confined, that many were passed from court to court, and 
put to the torture under pretence of preparation for trial; that 
they were finally liberated without trial after their health was de- 
stroyed, and their property wasted ; and that numbers were seduced 
or tortured into confession by the inferior officers. Indeed the 
whole document exhibits a melancholy picture of the abuses that 
exist in the practical administration of the criminal jurisprudence 
of this supposed humane and virtuous government. 

But what can be expected from a nation whose sovereign and 
high priest (united in the person of His Imperial Majesty) issues 
through the Pekin Gazette, for the information and ‘ respect’ of his 
two hundred million subjects, an edict, of which the following is a 
translation, and which we give at full length; it being, in our opi- 
nion, as obvious an interposition of miraculous power as any of 
those which have recently taken place in the Peninsula. 

Pexine Gazette. 
Kia-King, 19th Year, 1st Moon, 15th Day, (Feb. 4th, 1814.) 

* The following imperial edict has been respectfully received. 

* Last year, when the rebels broke open and entered the prohibited 
gate, there was in the air, obscurely seen, an appearance of the image 
of the god Kwan-té ; on perceiving it, the rebels became alarmed, and 
fled to hide themselves. Their immediate destruction followed. 

‘ To-day Na-yen-ching (the general commanding the imperial troops) 
has reported, that when the town Hwa was retaken, the rebels, during 
the darkness of the night, made a desperate attack ; the government 
troops were playing upon them with spears and arrows, but were unable 
to produce any real effect; when suddenly, from a temple by the side 
of the town, a flame rose spontaneously, and shone bright as noon. The 
imperial troops then attacked in two divisions, pressing on the rebels 
from opposite points, their retreat was cut off, and the entire number 
of the rebels completely destroyed. 

‘ After the affair was over, it was found that by the side of the city 
was a temple dedicated to the image of Kwan-té. The temple wus 
completely burnt down; but the divine image, and it alone, was pre- 
served, not having been moved or injured in the least possible degree. 

* During the confusion caused by the rebels on this occasion, re- 
peatedly has Kwan-té manifested himself and afforded protection. I 
feel the most profound and sincere veneration and gratitude. 

* It is ordered that the proper court, with the highest respect and 
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veneration, consult about, and propose, two words, to be added to the 
original inscription of the god. Let the words be presented to me for 
my approval, and after that be published throughout the empire, to be 
made use of as a return for the god’s protection. 

* Let the temple of the district Hwa be rebuilt and adorned; and 
when finished, let the lieutenant-governor report and request me to 
write with my own hand an inscription for the front of the temple, to 
be hung up with due respect above the gate.—Respect this.’ 

We find in this little collection a reply from the Emperor to a 
memorial, rather in the way of reproof, of a civil officer, in which 
he has used the liberty to request that His Imperial Majesty would 
issue his orders that the steward of the household should be ex- 
amined: strictly ‘ what works are going on at the Three-hills and 
the Five-gardens; and that he use his endeavours ‘ to lessen the 
expense.” At the same time, this officer proposes that certain waste 
lands should be brought under cultivation. 

To this memorial the Emperor answers. 


* Both within and without Pekin all the imperial works, great and 
small, have been put a stop to for some time. For several months past 
no work: has been undertaken or carried on, either at the palace or 
Yuen-ming-yuen gardens. This is what every body has seen and heard 
of. The Three-hills is a place to which His Majesty resorts. As to the 
imperial gardens, there is but one, Yven-ming-yuen. The gardens called 
“Constant Spring” and “ Beautiful Spring” are both situated within 
the imperial garden. There is no such place as the Five-gardens. 

‘ The imperial works are at present stopped; and various expenses 
about the palace greatly diminished, Economy is necessary. Still the 
trouble and expenditure are great. ‘The duties of Yu-she (the memo- 
rialist) lie without the palace : how can he know its concerns fully? 

* As to his notion of chusing waste lands and commencing agriculture 
on them, the supplies are at present inadequate to the current expen- 
diture-of the nation; and shall the imperial gold be taken and thrown 
away on useless experiments? To call upon the people to come for- 
ward with their property is not becoming the dignity of government. 

* That which is recommended by him is vague and unreasonable: it 
must not be done. It is wholly useless to deliberate upon it.—Respect 
this.’ 

Here at least is shewn a desire on the part of His Imperial Ma- 
jesty to acquit himself with the public, of the charge of useless ex- 
penditure of the public money. ‘The necessity felt by the monarch 
of deferring to public opinion, on matters personal to himself, cannot 
fail to operate as some check to the caprices of despotism ; we 
should, however, have been glad to know what became of Yu-she ; 
and whether he was not very soon obliged to ‘ hang his cap against 
the wall?’ 

From all that we have lately seen and heard of this over-grown em- 
pire, we are inclined to think that the Tartar dynasty now s the 
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throne is tottering to its base, and we shall not be in the least sur- 
prized if, instead of a sprig of the Ja-tsing brauch, Lord Amberst 
should find a withered Chinese eunuch on the throne of Kia- 
king, with little twinkling eyes and straggling beard, shaking his 
noddle like a porcelain mandarin on a chimney-piece. But no 
matter: the splendid presents and the homage will do just as well 
for the one as for the other. A rebellion or a revolution, an irrup- 
tion of ‘Tartar hordes, or a change of a Chinese family, produces no 
alteration or the Jeast national improvement. The old machine 
of government turns round: as usual, and though for a time its 
wheels may be clogged and its movements somewhat disturbed, it 
soon regains its usual motion, and folls on as if no obstruction had 
happened. If any of our readers should feel surprize, let them look 
to Spain, and cease to wonder—Spain, that has the advantage of 
communicating freely with the more enlightened nations of Europe, 
has profited nothing from her revolution and little from her misfor- 
tunes. China has no intercourse with the rest of the world, and 
knows no language but her own.—The first four emperors of the 
Tartar race were men of great taleut for business, extraordinary vi- 
gour of intellect, and capable of great bodily exertion; Kia-King 
is a weak man and a sensualist, and he has been unfortunate in the 
choice of his ministers—perbhaps deservedly so; for the first act of 
his government was to put to death the favourite minister of his 
deceased father, to bash his family and friends to the wilds of 
Tartary, aud to rob them of their property. 

Iu many of the western provinces the disturbances still continue 
and appear to gain greund. We have received a Pekin gazette 
subsequent to any of those in the pamphlet before us (Nov. 13, 
1814.) In this his Imperial Majesty says, ‘ the remainder of the 
rebels are not yet taken; Commotions are excited by various re- 
ports’—and he goes on to rail, ‘ in good set terms’ : 


* At this moment great degeneracy prevails; the magistrates are des- 
titute of truth, and great numbers of the people are false and deceitful. 
The magistrates are remiss and inattentive ; the people are all given up 
to visionary schemes and infernal arts, The link that binds together 
superiors and inferiorsis broken. There is little of either conscience or 
a sense of shame. Not only do they neglect to obey the admonitions 
which I give them; but even with respect to those traitorous banditti, 
who make the most horrible opposition to me, it affects not their minds 
in the least degree; they never give the subject a thought. It is indeed 
monstrously strange! ‘That which weighs with them is their persons and 
families ; the nation and the government they consider light as nothing. 
He who sincerely serves his country leaves the fragrance of a good name 
to a hundred ages ; he who does not, leaves a name that stinks for tens 
of thousands of years. 

*‘ What hearts have those, who, being engaged in the service of their 
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sovereign, but destitute of talent, yet chuse to enjoy the sweets of 
office, and carelessly spend their days!’ 

It appears from another imperial edict, that many Tartar fami- 
lies had assumed Chinese names; probably under the apprehension 
of the expulsion of the Tartars, and wishing to conceal themselves 
as Chinese. Hitherto the Tartars have been most scrupulous in 
keeping up a distinction between themselves and the Chinese. 

The second part of this little production consists of the transla- 
tion of a moral tale, called ‘ The ‘Three Dedicated Rooms,’ by Mr. 
Davis, a young writer of Canton, and son of Mr. Davis the di- 
rector. We consider this essay highly creditable to this gentleman, 
‘who, we believe, has not been more than two years in the coun- 
try; and augur well of his future attainments in this obscure 
and intricate language. The argument of the story is simple 
‘enough ; the merit of it consists chiefly in the lights which it throws 
‘on Chinese manners, sentiments, and traits of character. There 
were two men in one street, Tang, the miser, who is called a wise 
man, and Yu, the spendthrift, who is reckoned a foolish mau. The 
wisdom of Tang consisted in adding field after field to his estate, 
and in determining never to build a house; the folly of Yu, in al- 
ways building and pulling down, beautifying his pavilions, and 
planting his gardens. Life, this foolish Chinese would contend, 
was not worth the having, without three things, 4 good house, a soft 
‘bed, and a stout coffin: But though Tang would not build a house 
for himself, he had no objection to buy, at an under price, those built 
by others. Inprocess of time Yugot ridof his fortune, and Tang, who 
had for many years been casting a longing eye on his house, now 
‘had it a good bargain; but Yu, in selling, stipulated to keep for his 
own use a small part of the building which rose to three stories, each 
consisting of a single room; the lowest he ‘ dedicated to men,’ being 
that in which he received his friends; in the middle room he read and 
‘wrote, and ‘dedicated it to the ancients; the highest was ‘ dedi- 
‘cated to heaven,’ and had only within it a sacred book and a chafing 
‘dish for incense. It seems that in China, if a man on selling his 
estate, reserve any part, however small, he can at any time redeem 
the rest; so that a purchase under such reserve is no more thama 
mortgage. ‘This circumstance was annoying to Tang, the avari- 
cious man, who tried by every possible means to get possession of 
the ‘ three dedicated rooms;’ and thus cut off the privilege of re- 
‘demption., 

In the midst of Yu’s poverty, he was visited by a wealthy and 
‘benevolent friend, who generously offered to redeem his house and 
‘gardens; but -the other susclandly declined it, saying, the three 
rooms would do for him; that he could not live long, and that at 
his death every brick and tile would go to strangers. The friend, 
‘ on 
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on taking leave, thus addressed him. ‘ At night, while I was re- 
posing in the lowest room, I observed a white rat, which suddenly 
sunk into the floor. Some treasure is no doubt concealed there. 
On no account part with these three rooms.’ But Yu only laughed 
at his friend’s caution. 

Yu had a son born to him in his old age, on which occasion his 
guests poured in upon him in such numbers, that, according to the 
Chinese expression, ‘ they ate his salt clean, and drank his vinegar 
dry.’ He sold his rooms to the purchaser of the other part of the 
property, and died shortly after, leaving the widow and her son in 
great distress. 

The son, however, became a great scholar; and, of course, ac- 
quired a Mandarin’s cap. One day, as he was travelling towards 
his mother’s house, a young woman presented a petition in the name 
of her husband, imploring his protection, and offering, with his 
whole family, to become his slaves. Her father-in-law, she said, 
was a rich man, and while he lived contrived to keep out of scrapes ; 
but he made many enemies ; and at his death his son was persecuted 
by them, and lost a great part of his property; but that a greater 
misfortune had now befallen him :—he was cast into prison, and 
none but himself (the Mandarin) could get him out. The young 
man conceived it to be some trick, but the woman assured him to 
the contrary. ‘ In the midst of our property,’ says she, ‘ is a tall 
building, called “ The three dedicated rooms.” [t was originally 
your lordship’s, but was sold. We lived in it for several years with- 
out molestation. Lately, however, some one presented an anony- 
mous petition to the courts, saying, that my husband was one of a 
nest of robbers; and that the three generations, from the grand- 
father to the grandeon, were all rogues: that there were now twen- 
ty pieces of treasure deposited under the “ three dedicated rooms,” 
and that when the hoard was taken up, the particulars would be 
understood.’ She went on to state, that, in consequence of this 
information, the magistrates caused a search to be made, ‘ that the 
treasure was found, her husband apprehended and sent to prison, 
where he underwent the torture to force him to a discovery of his 
associates.’ ‘ Nothing,’ she adds, ‘ can save us but your claiming 
the money, which must have belonged to your family.’ The young 
Mandarin refused to do this, but promised to inquire of the magis- 
trate into the particulars of the case. 

On mentioning the circumstance to his mother, she immediately 
called to her recollection the story of the white rat, which the 
young man laughed at; but the magistrate, who had now arrived, 
thought there was something in it which would give them a clue to 
the business, especially when the mother informed him that ten years 
after her husband’s death, his friend had paid her a visit, and in- 
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quired, whether, before they sold the ‘ three dedicated rooms,’ they 
had discovered any treasure; and that, being answered in the nega~ 
tive, he said it was a fine thing for those who had bought the pro- 
perty, but that, undeserving of the wealth they had thus acquired, 
instead of a blessing it would turn out their greatest misfortune. 
During this conversation, the old gentleman made his appearance, 
and the story of the white rat and the treasure was at once un- 
ravelled; the treasure was employed in redeeming the property of 
the deceased Yu ; and the son of Tang was released from prison. 

* In order to remember these circumstances, every one had a stanza 
of verses, the object of which was to advise persons of opulence not to 
be contriving schemes for the acquirement of their neighbours’ pro- 
perty. The lines were to this effect : 

By want compell'd, he sold bis house and land: 
Both house and land the purchasers return. 
Thus profit ends the course by virtue plann’d, 
While envious plotters their misfortunes mourn.’ 

We have only to add, that if Mr. Morrison will continue to 
make translations from the Pekin Gazette, Mr. Davis from their 
numerous collections of moral tales, and Sir George Staunton 
employ his superior knowledge on the state of the arts in China, 
for science we know they have none, we shall soon be able to 
assign the proper place of this people, who have been much too 
highly extolled. in the scale of civilized nations. They would be 
found, we suspect, either immediately above, or next below the Turks. 





Art. VII. Journal des quatorze derniers Jours de la Monar- 
chie Prussienye. 
2. Heldenthaten des G. L. Von Blucher. 8vo. Berlin. 1814. 

pp. 215. 

OLR inquiries have been lately turned towards Prussia, and to 

the causes which led to the surprizing change in her policy 
which has of late proved so beneficial to the common interest ; it is 
to that country therefore we are now desirous of directing the at- 
tention of our readers. 

It was maintained by some writers in France, at the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution, that instead of being brought about 
(as other nations have asserted) by the pernicious influence of de- 
mocratic principles, that tremendous event was entirely to be attri- 
buted to the state of Europe, and that one of the principal causes 
of the absence of all public law which necessarily led to anarchy 
and confasion, was the great increase of power which the kingdom 
ef Prussia had gradually acquired. Few arguments were requisite 
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to shew the absurdity of this proposition; but at all events the part 
which she has of late so successfully sustained in the restoration of 
Europe, is sufficient evidence of its futility. ‘To those who were 
unacquainted with the steps which had been taken by Prussia for 
the gradual restoration of her army, the sudden re-appearance of 
her military force, respectable in point of number, and perfect in 
their condition for the field, was matter of no small surprize and 
gratification. Her soldiers started up like the armed men of Cad- 
mus, and the alacrity of their movements, in the early part of the 
campaign, gave good earnest of the triumphs they were subse- 
quently to obtain. 

A military government must take its complexion, in a great mea- 
sure, from the talents and disposiion of the reigning prmce; and 
we shall accordingly find, upon examination, that the importance 
which Prussia has possessed in the scale of the European common- 
wealth has always been proportionate to the ability and genius of 
her king. ; 

Frederic William, commonly called the Great Elector, laid the 
foundation of the Prussian greatness; by his wisdom and valour, 
he gradually withdrew the dukedom of Prussia from paying feudal 
homage to the crown of Poland; and-by his policy the electors of 
Brandenburgh became the most powerful princes of the north, un- 
der the rank of crowned heads. This dignity was secured to him- 
self and his successors by Frederic 1. with more vanity, and less of 
real greatness than appeared in his father, the great elector: by the 
gratification of his own ostentatious views, he no doubt materially 
contributed to the elevation of his family. 

Frederic William succeeded his father Frederic I. a prince by 
no means calculated to add lustre to the Prussian throne. His 
chief amusement appears-to have consisted in drilling a giant regi- 
ment of guards ; and his more serious occupation, (next to amassing 
specie, of-which he was extremely tenacious,) in tormenting his fa- 
mily. His son, Frederic IL]. very narrowly escaped capital pu- 
nishment ; and we have only to open the Memoirs of the Princess 
of Bareith, to be convinced that a more unamiable savage than her 
father never existed. 

Prussia owes much of her present glory to the military spirit in- 
stilled into the minds of his people by Frederic the Great. He 
was a politician as well as a soldier; a crafty one, it is true: but 
no mau can peruse his Memoirs, or any account of his proceed- 
ings, without admiring the skilfulness with which he played his 
part. His chief attention, however, was devoted to the improve- 
n.ent of his army, and no means were left untried which could in 
a1 y Way contribute to that end. 

No stranger was ever admitted to his reviews at Potsdam; nor 
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was any foreign minister allowed to follow him thither. As the mi- 
litary profession was the only one which the king thought worthy 
of a man of rank, no nobleman could with any degree of propriety 
chuse a different line for his son. Men of low birth were alto- 
gether excluded from rising in the service ; and the reasons, which 
operated in inducing Frederic to allow of a few deviations, have 
acquired additional force, by the odious examples of baseness and 
perfidy so unblushingly displayed in the recent conduct of the 
greater part of the upstart marshals of France. 

‘ It is more necessary than is commonly imagined,’ says the King of 
Prussia, ‘ to be careful in the selection of officers, for in general a 
principle of honour is found amongst the nobility. It must, however, 
at the same time be confessed that merit and talent are sometimes met 
with in persons of low origin, but it is rare, and in that case they 
ought to be brought forward. A man of high rank, on the other hand, 
has for the most part no other resource but the sword ; if he tarnishes 
his honour, no asylum is left for him, not even under the paternal roof; 
whilst a man risen from nothing, should he commit a mean or disho- 
nourable action, returns without a blush to the trade of his father, and 
without being at all alive to his own dishonour.’ 

The destruction made among the Prussian officers in the seven 
years’ war was so great, that Frederic was compelled to relax from 
the rule he had laid down, and to admit amongst his officers men 
of low extraction; but he retained them no longer than was abso- 
lutely necessary, and they were shortly after drafted into garrison 
battalions. He has been blamed for his mflexibility upon this sub- 
ject, and Thiebault, in his Memoirs, has undertaken to defend it, 
‘ Independently,’ says he, ‘ of his Majesty’s partiality for those in 
high stations from the principle which he has himself stated, he was 
desirous that his nobles should occupy the posts which they ought to 
fill, and that the bourgeois should confine themselves to those to 
which they are born.’ 

It is well when the line of demarcation between the different 
classes of civilized society can be so preserved that all can be em- 
ployed in the sphere in which they are most fitted to move: the 
principles introduced by the French revolution, and the long war 
which it entailed upon Europe, have in a manner confounded all 
distinction of rank ; and without gomg beyond our own shores, the 
mischiefs which have been produced by this confusion are very ap- 
parent. This is an evil, however, which will correct itself, for the 
state can only employ a certain number of its servants in any parti- 
cular branch,—the rest must seek for employment in a different di- 
rection. In two points, however, the selection of persons to fill 
responsible situations was not conducted with Frederic’s usual 
judgment: we allude to his choice of officers for the command of 
important fortresses, and to his predilection for employing foreign- 
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érs (and especially Italians) in the management of public affairs, a 
practice which has been followed since his time by other German 
courts, and (as far as we can discover) never without prejudice to 
those concerned. 

To Frederic the Great succeeded Frederic William II. a prince 
of indolent and dissipated habits, who, for the quiet enjoyment of 
his own pleasures, was content to sacrifice the interests and reputa- 
tion of his kingdom. Although not personally called upon to 
avenge the wrongs of the royal family of France, a task which be- 
longed more properly to the House of Austria, we find him the 
first to invade the territories of the French Republic, and the first 
also to withdraw from the cause of the allies, under circumstances 
extremely discreditable to his character. Poland was a more invi- 
ting prey to his rapacity; and, having made his peace with the lead- 
ers in France, he endeavoured to set himself up as a rival to the 
legitimate head of the empire, under the title of Protector of the 
North of Germany, and at the same time hoped to facilitate the 
inroads of the French into the hereditary dominions of the House 
of Austria. 

The conduct of the Duke of Brunswick, in his advance into 
France, has been always cited as 2 proof of his incapacity, and 
commented upon with much party-spirit; it is certain that the 
Prussian army under his command might have attacked Kellerman 
in the forest of Ardennes, before he could have been supported by 
Dumouriez, and forced its way to Paris by Chalons; but at the 
same time it must be recollected that the duke’s movements were 
necessarily so subservient to political considerations, that it would 
be unjust to judge of their propriety by military principles alone. 
So much must be stated, in justice to the duke, though subsequent 
events unfortunately confirmed the opinions formed to his disad- 
vantage in the early part of the war. 

The first year of the present King of Prussia’s reign gave but 
little promise of the support which he has since afforded to the 
cause of Europe. Austria continued to struggle against the power 
of France in spite of repeated defeats, but Prussia shewed no incli- 
nation to take part in the contest. It is now, however, well under- 
stood, that in 1805 the king was ready to take the field, had not 
the battle of Austerlitz, and the retreat of the Russians concurred 
in dissuading him from such a step: and in the ‘ Jourual’ before us, 
we are told that, though he was convinced that ‘ peace and Na- 
poleon were two distinct objects,’ the equivocal situation of Prus- 
sia was prolonged, for the reasons which follow: ist. The hope 
which the king, naturally averse from war, never ceased to enter- 
tain, that the gigantic power of Buonaparte would meet with some 
shock which would lead to his overthrow without the Te 
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of Prussia ;—and 2dly, the necessity which his Majesty felt, after 
the misfortunes of all his allies, of reserving some hope for Europe 
by keeping the resources of Prussia untouched. 

When so much prudence was at one time displayed, our sur- 
rize becomes the greater at the total change of system which the 
russian court adopted in the following year; and we can only at- 

tribute to a strong and despondent feeling on the difficulty of his 
situation, (which could not be much worse, arid might be materially 
amended,) the resolution taken by the king to declare war against 
France in 1806, and to set his life and kingdom upon a cast, as in 
fact he did, at the battle of Jena. The first work we have selected 
for our purpose relates exclusively to that disastrous period ; and as 
it will be our lot in commenting upon it, to exbibit Prussia, as it 
were, in her last agonies, and to record the dying confessions of her 
misguided statesmen, we feel that it is incumbent upon us to throw 
some relief on so sombre a picture by briefly stating the resuscita- 
tion of the same power, in a few cursory remarks upon the ‘ Life of 
Blucher,’ which was published last year at Berlin. 

The Journal is a detail by Gentz, of the eveuts which took place 
at the Prussian head-quarters for a fortnight previous to the battle 
of Jena, and it is chiefly taken up with a circumstantial account of 
the conversations which he held with the chief actors in the passing 
scene. This curious paper, though printed at Berlin at the time, 
was immediately suppressed, and as we are not aware that any rea- 
son now exists for withholding it from the public, we feel assured 
that our readers will be obliged to us for making them, for the first 
time, acquainted with so important and so interesting a document ; 
of which we do not know that a second copy ever got abroad. 

A gloomy presentiment of impending calamity pervades, in a re- 
markable manner, the whole of the composition ; the author writes 
as if he were treading on the edge of a volcano ; and nothing could 
be more ludicrous than the account of his trepidation given by Lom- 
bard to a friend of ours, who met him at the gates of Weimar pre- 
paring for flight. ‘Gentz, said he, ‘ hardly knows at this mo- 
ment whether his head is still on his shoulders or not.’ The event 
too fully proved the justice of his alarm. 

No portents in the air indeed were required to foretell the dis- 
asters which ensued, nor was it perceptible to the penetration of 
Gentz alone, that Prussia had chosen a most inauspicious moment 
to arm for the fight; when, with no other allies but Saxony and 
Hesse Cassel, those powers to whom she ought to have looked for 
active co-operation were either completely exhausted by receut 
efforts, or her declared enemies, and Buonaparte at liberty to bend 
his whole force against her. 

It appears that when the king of Prussia had finally resolved to 
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try the fortune of war, Haugwitz was directed to send for Gentz, 
and to consult with him on the state of affairs, or in other words, 
with the hope of his approval of the: measures in contemplation ; 
for it is with this view, in general, that advice is required, and the 
steps already taken were of too decided a nature to admit of any be- 
nefit whatever from different counsels. 

On the,2d October he quitted Dresden, and arrived the follow- 
ing day at the Prussian bead-quarters, which were then at Naum- 
burg. Here all was bustle and confusion ; the court was remov- 
ing to Erfurt. Gentz had only to follow as he could, which he 
did with evident reluctance ; and as courtly etiquette dictated to him 
the propriety of not calling on any one until he had seen Haugwitz, 
he was very near being left to shift for himself ; and was only res- 
cued from this dilemma by the minister entrusting him to the care 
of General Kalkreuth. 

It was from this quarter that he first obtained any explanation of 
the warlike preparations every where apparent; that a sudden change 
had taken fe in the politics of Prussia was evident; but of the 
causes, and the immediate object, Gentz was equally ignorant. 
Without entering into the question of policy, Kalkreuth explained 
to him the means which Prussia had at her disposal,—they could 
not, in his estimation, be reckoned at more than 130,000 men; and 
as the king had unwisely abandoned his original intention of com- 
manding in person, and had selected the Duke of Brunswick and 
Colonel Scharnhorst to direct the military operations, the General 
made no scruple of pronounting that ‘ unless a different system was 
immediately adopted, the campaign, which was to open in the 
course of a week, would finish by such a retreat as that of 1792; 
or some catastrophe, which by its importance would serve to obli- 
terate that of the battle of Austerlitz.’ 

With these alarming predictions still sounding in his ears, Gentz 
proceeded to Erfurt, where Haugwitz entered upon a long expla- 
nation of the conduct of Prussia for some years past, and of her 
present views, 

* Our only aim (he said) has been, to deceive France. After the 
battle of Austerlitz, 1 was obliged, with the knife at my throat, (sous le 
couteau,) tosign a treaty at Vienna, and subsequently at Paris, in Fe- 
bruary following : had the Prussian army, however, not been reduced, 
for reasons only known to God and M, Hardenberg, I should certainly 
have advised the king to refuse the ratification of the latter treaty.’ 


After enlarging upon many points of minor importance, he de- 
manded of Gentz whether he thought such an explanation as that 
which he had now given would serve to set Prussia right in the eyes 
of the world ?—Gentz replied that, in his opinion, it was impossible 
it should have this effect, No reference, therefore, should - 
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made to the past, but a straightforward line of conduct pursued, 
and an instant communication made to the court of Vienna. Haug- 
witz expressed a strong confidence in the immediate co-operation 
of Russia; at which Gentz testified his surprize; and at the same 
time blamed the project of drawing the Emperor Alexander into a 
war without unfolding to him all the dangers of the undertaking ; 
adding his conviction that one of the chief causes of the failure of 
the campaign of 1805 was the attempt to force Prussia to join a 
coalition to which she was not prepared to add any material 
strength. 

Gentz had listened with a degree of distrust to the whole of Haug- 
witz’s discourse ; he was well aware how much it was his interest 
to represent the past in a favourable light, and that the accuracy of 
his statements could not be relied upon. He resolved, therefore, 
to seek from Lucchesini some information respecting the real cause 
of the sudden arming of Prussia ;—not that he expected to hear 
the truth from his lips, but between two inaccurate versions, the 
chance of coming near it was augmented. To Lucchesini there- 
fore he repaired, to receive from him a confirmation or contradic- 
tion of the account given by Haugwitz of the origin of the treaties 
of Vienna and Paris. The marquis, having had a share in the lat- 
ter transaction, endeavoured, as may be supposed, to palliate the 
weakness of Haugwitz in signing the treaty of Vienna; he attributed 
it to alarm at the reports of the advance of the French troops into 
Silesia, and the danger with which Prussia was threatened by this 
movement—as well as to an unfortunate error which led Haugwitz 
to believe that he could bend Buonaparte to his will ; the treaty of 
Paris was drawn up by Duroc, and they were compelled to sign it 
after some discussion and a few slight alterations. 

Gentz observed that this explanation of the marquis, although it 
sufficiently shewed how M. Haugwitz had acted, did not by any 
means justify his conduct; that he could not help thinking that any 
other person in his situation would have quitted Vienna the day 
after the battle of Austerlitz, and Paris immediately after the first 
interview at which he was so coldly received, but that at all events 
it seemed quite incomprehensible how they could consent to sign 
such conditions as the occupation of Hanover, and the closing of 
their ports to English commerce, without entering into’some secret 
negociation withthe cabinet of St. James's, to explain their real situ- 
ation and intentions ; by which means Prussia would have avoided 
the danger and discredit of an open rupture with England. To all 
this Lucchesini replied that the hostile measures taken against Eng- 
land were entirely owing to the strong desire felt by M. Hardenberg 
to render M. Haugwitz unpopular, by allowing him to carry a 
measure generally disapproved of in the country; aud that — 
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share of the evil must be attributed to the bad terms upon which 
Mr. Jackson and the court habitually were. Various complaints 
then follow of the duplicity and bad faith manifested by the French 
government in their conduct towards Prussia. 

M. Oubril’s negociations had disclosed many of their wilder de- 
signs, and it appeared to be Buonaparte’s plan to pave the way 
for the fall of the Prussian monarchy. 

No restoration was proposed of the provinces which had been 
ceded by Prussia, whilst the intention was avowed of increasing the 
power of the King or Sweden, by adding to bis dominions ; and the 
Emperor of Russia, it was supposed, would be gained over by the 
permission to extend ltis kingdom as far as he pleased in Poland. 

Lucchesini, from his first interview with Buonaparte, did not 
anticipate a long stay at Paris. Napoleon expressed his satisfac- 
tion at seeing the marquis personally, but was much dissatisfied 
with the conduct of the Prussian government. ‘ Your king,’ said 
he, ‘ must disband his army altogether.’ On taking leave, he told 
Lucchesini, ‘ that he considered Lord Lauderdale as a spy, but 
that his ministers were anxious that he should be allowed to remain, 
as it was necessary, in order to satisfy the people, that the appear- 
ance of negociation with England should be kept up; for when 
peace is talked of,’ said he, ‘the people of France invariably mean 
the conclusion of hostilities with Great Britain.’ 

Lucchesini was recalled at the instance of the French govern- 
ment, and was succeeded by M. Knobelsdosff, a known partizan of 
Buonaparte. That the war with France was accelerated by the 
constant tenor of the marquis’s dispatches when employed at the 
French court, we are not inclined entirely to believe, although he 
assured Gentz of the fact ;. for we have a very different story from 
M. Bohmé, formerly secretary of legation to Lucchesini at Paris, 
who decidedly states, that all the culpable part of his principal's con- 
duct, whilst minister in France, arose from the fondness, both of 
himself and his wife, for the place which he held at that court, and 
that all his efforts were on that account directed to prevent any rup- 
ture which might remove him from his appointment. 

Having enabled our readers to form a judgment of the characters 
of Haugwitz and Lucchesini, we shall now introduce them to one 
who, though confined to his room by infirmities, had still more in- 
fluence in the Prussian cabinet than either, and who is deservedly 
considered as the chief cause of the degraded state of inactivity to 
which Prussia had for so long a time submitted,—we mean M 
Lombard. Gentz had not seen him for upwards of three years— 
for, holding his principles in detestation, no communication during 
that time had passed between them. His reception, however, was 
of the most friendly nature; and Lombard, after acquainting _ 
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that the publication of his manifesto had been delayed on Gentz’s 
account, put into his hands a letter addressed to Buonaparte in the 
name of the king, and one from Napoleon of earlier date, which 
Geutz found upon perusal to be of Talleyrand’s composition, and 
far superior to the former in taste and dignity. The text was that 
a war between France and Prussia would be a solecism in politics, 
inasmuch as those two states were formed to’ maintain an union of 
the closest description. Gentz had been requested to give his opi- 
nion on the letter intended for Buonaparte,—he could not think 
favourably of it, but he qualified his disapprobation by acknow- 
ledging that he felt it to be almost cobb: 3 for Prussia to make 
out a good case for herself in consequence of her dastardly con- 
duct. 

With regard to the manifesto which Lombard was desirous he 
should revise and translate—Gentz absolutely refused to have any 
part in the compilation, if he were called upon to justify the treaty 
of Vienna; or if it contained any allusion by which the House of 
Austria could possibly be committed. The question of neutral 
ships at sea ought nut, he said, to be touched upon: this is not 
the only instance in the work of a leaning on Gentz’s part to think 
favourably of this country, and to conciliate her friendship. 

Having moulded the paper into some form, he agreed to trans- 
late it, and carried it off for that purpose, not without many reflec- 
tions upon the singular conduct of the Prussian cabinet, formerly 
so prudent and circumspect, and which now permitted M. Lom- 
bard to prepare a manifesto of such importance, without any con- 
sultation with the king or the rest of his ministers. 

On two subsequent occasions Lombard appears to have entered 
very fully with Gentz on the defence of his own political conduct, 
and the prospects of support from other quarters upon which Prus- 
sia ought reasonably to rely in the approaching contest. A wish for 
peace, Lombard confessed, had always been uppermost in his 
mind, for that object alone he had consented to the treaties of Vi- 
enna and Paris, which had been so much abused ;—although his 
character had been vilified for these transactions, and he had been 
accused of being a pensioner of France ; that lately the clamour 
for war had been loud in Prussia, and that he had been obliged to 
yield to the public feeling, as he saw no possibility of avoiding hos- 
tilities. Gentz then put the question to him, ‘ Why he had allowed 
so many favourable opportunities to escape when he might have 
declared war against France with more prospect of advantage than 
at present ?” 

* Oh,’ said he, ‘ it is too true, and 1 make the confession to you with 
sorrow. I was for a time the dupe of the monster who is now employed 
in ravaging the globe. When I saw him at Brussels in 1803, he won 
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me over to his cause less by his flatteries than by the ideas which he 
succeeded in instilling into my mind of the greatness of his character ; 
by the tone of philanthropy which distinguished his conversation, and 
by the hypocrisy with which he spoke of Prussia and his particular at- 
tachment to her cause. The illusion was not of lomg duration; before 
the conclusion of 1803, my dream was out—since that moment my opi- 
nions have never changed. I saw that this devil incarnate continued his 
dreadful career, to the destruction of every thing which came in his way, 
and on every occasion where I perceived that some unsuspicious minds 
were still imposed upon by his audacious quackery, though I felt the 
most poignant regret, I had it not in my power to counteract his efforts ; 
God knows I had it not, nor had others more than myself.’ 

One of the chief causes of the long duration in the pacific sys- 
tem so disgraceful to Prussia, is stated by Lombard to have been 
the king’s inaptitude for the direction of military operations. A 
King of Prussia cannot, from the organization of the monarchy, 
where the various parts of the government are concentered in the 
army, entrust the command of his troops to his generals like other 
sovereigns. He is nothing if he commit this task to another. As 
the king, therefore, who, as Buonaparte observed, “was a wise 
man without knowing it,’ probably felt-a diffidence in his military 
talents,,we are inclined to believe the statement made by Lombard, 
that although his majesty saw plainly that sooner or later he must 
inevitably be compelled to draw the sword, yet his constant object 
was to put off the evil day, with the hope that some unforeseeu 
event would extricate him from his difficulties. 

Lombard entertained an inveterate prejudice against this coun- 
try; and though he disclaimed such feelings altogether, had given 
in to all the absurd clamours raised on the continent against the 
intrigues and gold of Pitt; and the tyranny exercised by England 
over the seas. In an unguarded hour he appears to have imparted 
to Gentz his doubts respecting the intentions of the cabinet of St. 
James’s, and his confidence in the ability of Prussia to carry on the 
war without foreign aid, if necessary, having such an ally as the 
Emperor of Russia, whose letter to the king he described as con- 
taining every thing that could be desired as far as promises of active 
co-operation against France were concerned. ‘To this Gentz pro- 
perl replied, that the readiness of England to send an envoy to 

rlin had not the appearance of want of cordiality: and that he 
could not but consider such suspicions as extremely unjust ; the 
British government, he thought, had shewn the greatest liberality 
in giving credit to the sudden conversion of a power who had for 
so long a time remained aloof. Lombard then entered into some 
awkward explanations on this subject, and the conversation closed. 

On the night of the 7th October news arrived at Erfurt, (the 
head-quarters,) that the French forces were concentered on the side 
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of Bamberg; and Gentz expresses his surprize at the extraordinary 
degree of ignorance respecting the movements of the enemy which 
pervaded the Prussian army, and their indecision in taking measures 
to arrest his progress. Buonaparte had the choice of two plans. 
He might attempt to turn the Prussian position by the right, or the 
left, or to force the defiles of the Thuringian forest, and the center 
of his opponents. The latter, as the most difficult, was the least 
likely to be adopted ; yet it was considered both by the Duke of 
Brunswick and Genesal Kalkreuth as the most probable. So little 
judgment appears to have been displayed by the Prussians in their 
conjectures upon the French movements, that it was thought by 
many, and amongst others by General Phull, that the enemy would 
march by Bayreuth to invade Saxony, which would enable the 
Prussians to attack him with advantage on the route ; no one seems 
to have apprehended that the turning of the Prussian left wing was 
the real object of his manceuvres, and that which he at last effected 
with such fatal success. 

After perusing Gentz’s account of his interview with the Duke of 
Brunswick,. by which he states that he was fully confirmed in the 
unfavourable opinion which report had raised in his mind of the 
absolute inadequacy of this general for the task assigned to him, it 
becomes unnecessary to seek further causes for the complete over- 
throw which this fine army sustained,—nor shall we be surprized to 
find that no precautions whatever were taken for a retreat, no strong 
holds secured to which the beaten and dispersed troops might re- 
tire, that corps after corps was separately compelled to surrender, 
and the Prussian army to all appearance annihilated. At the same 
time, it is but justice to the Duke of Brunswick to state, that one 
chief cause of all the mischief which followed was the total want of 
arrangement with which the campaign was undertaken ; for whilst 
the enemy, to whom they were opposed, active and enterprizing, 
was fully able to profit by any instance of indecision, the military 
counsels of the Prussians were floating between the propriety of 
adopting an ill-contrived system of defence, and the project of 
checking Buonaparte by assuming the offensive. 

If the circumstances we have stated had not been sufficient to 
convince us that the affairs of Prussia were in a desperate condi- 
tion, we should have been quite prepared to expect a total failure, 
from Gentz’s account of the frequent councils of war which were 
summoned at this time, and of the members that composed those 
assemblies. 

We have no great faith in what is commonly called a council of 
war, as we believe that no general who understands his business 
will have recourse to such an expedient in order to extricate himself 
from a difficulty ; but if it were considered requisite that some deli- 
beration 
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beration should be held upog the military operations to be pursued, 
it was certainly proper that the king, the Duke of Brunswick, Mar- 
shal Mollendorf and Colonel Kleist should meet for that purpose ; 
but why Messrs. Lucchesini and Haugwitz were always called upon 
to attend, to the exclusion of many intelligent officers of the army 
who might have been consulted with advantage, does not appear so 
clear. We should have imagined that the time of both these official 
characters could have been occupied more profitably in their seve- 
ral departments ; especially as nade ag according to Gentz, had 
no turn whatever for military matters. He seems, indeed, to have 
been unfit in every respect for the high post which he filled, and to 
have conducted himself so absurdly in several transactions of minor 
import, as to justify the opinion of Gentz, that ‘ he was in reality 
a man of very limited understanding, and that his faults might per- 
haps more justly be attributed to incapacity than to intentional dis- 
honesty.’ 

From what has been stated, it appears extremely probable that 
matters would have gone on far more prosperously, if the king had 
ventured to take upon himself the direction of public affairs. ‘This, 
too, was the opinion of Count Goetzen, who was well calculated 
to form a judgment on this point, as he had been brought up with 
the king, and consequently was better acquainted with his disposi- 
tion than almost any other person. He always maintained that 
much might be expected from him; that an excessive timidity and 
mistrust of his own powers were his only defects, but that when- 
ever any success should impress him with a proper confidence in 
himself, he would instantly become a very different man. 

We come now to a peculiarly interesting part of Gentz’s paper ; 
it relates to what passed at a conference to which he was admitted 
by the late Queen of Prussia, only four days previous to the battle 
of Jena; and as she unhappily did not live to witness the revival of 
her country, any traits which can serve to illusteate her character 
will be eagerly sought after, not only by those who, like ourselves, 
have witnessed the uniform dignity and propriety which distin- 
guished her conduct, as well in her more prosperous days, as when 
suffering under the severest vicissitudes of her fate; but even by 
those who only know her by public report as the high-spirited 
princess whom Buonaparte, in his brutal violence, did not scruple 
to calumniate and abuse. 


‘For the last twelvemonth,’ says Gentz, ‘I had heard much good 
of this princess, and I was, therefore, prepared to find her a totally dif- 
ferent person from what I had formerly supposed her to be; but I by 
‘NO means anticipated that assemblage of great and amiable qualities 
which she displayed during an interview which lasted for three quarters 


of an hour. She expressed herself with a precision, a firmness, an 
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energy, and, at the same time, with a moderation and prudence which 
would have enchanted me in a man; whilst she transfused into all that 
she said a tone of feeling and sensibility, which did not allow me, for 
an instant, to forget that the object of my admiration was a woman— 
not a word out of its place, not a sentiment, not a reflexion which was 
not in the most perfect harmony with the general character of her con- 
versation, the whole an assemblage of dignity, sweetness, and beauty, 
such as [ thought that I had never met with elsewhere. 

‘ She began by asking me what [ thought of the war, and what were 
my hopes on the subject? immediately adding, “ I do not put these 
questions to you with the hope that you will inspire me with courage ; 
thank God! I am not deficient in that respect: and besides, I am too 
well aware that however sinister your apprehensions may be, it is not 
to me that you would impart them; but I like to know upon what. cir- 
cumstances men who are able to judge rest their hopes, in order that I 
may then examine whether their grounds of confidence agree with my 
own.” 

‘I said every thing to her majesty that occurred to my mind as 
bringing into view the favourable side of the question; I dwelt princi- 
pally upon the state of public opinion, upon the favourable dispositions 
of other powers, and upon the ardent wishes of all Germany for the 
success of the enterprize in which Prussia was engaged. 

*To this the queen replied that she for a long time had entertained 
doubts, and those of a very painful description, respecting the real light in 
which this armament was seen by the public in general, and especially 
by other countries, for she was but too well aware that Prussia was not 
in favour, for reasons which she well understood, but that within these 
few weeks she had learnt several things which had given her a consider- 
able degree of confidence upon this particular point. To this she 
added, “ You know what has passed better than I do, but is not this the 
moment to forget it?” 

‘ She then began to speak at length concerning the war of 1805, and 
although there was something in all that she said which appeared to 
betray a mind full of secret disquietude and sinister forebodings; yet 
this part of the conversation was not the least interesting, and, perhaps, 
for that very reason; I was astonished at the exactness with which she 
ran through all the events which had lately happened, quoting the date 
belonging to each, and noticing the details of minor importance; but I 
was still more struck by the interest, the feeling, and the degree of 
emotion with which she spoke of the misfortunes of the House of Austria; 
I remember that her eyes, whilst speaking on this subject, were more 
than once filled with tears. Amongst other things, she told me with 
an affecting simplicity, that on the very day when she heard of the first 
disasters of the Austrian army, the Prince Royal, her son, had for the 
first time put on the military dress; and that on seeing him, she had 
addressed him in these terms: “ I trust that, on the day when you will 
be old enough to find a use for this uniform, your only thought will 
be, to revenge the wrongs of your unfortunate brothers.” 

‘ She then made inquiries, with a great degree of interest and deli- 
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cacy, concerning many circumstances in which I was personally con- 
cerned, to which I answered as well as I could; and when speaking of 
the emperor and the empress, she expressed herself exactly as'she would 
have wished that they, in a similar case, should have spoken of herself 
and the king. One circumstance struck me forcibly, (and it certainly 
was not the effect of chance,) which was, that in the midst of all the 
details into which she entered concerning the enterprize on foot, the 
name of General Mack was never once mentioned ; my idea is that she 
purposely wished to avoid touching upon any point which might lead 
me to speak of the commander-in-chief of the Prussian army, by bring- 
ing forward a parallel either good or bad; for whilst she enumerated 
many of the generals of the army, such as the Prince Hohenlohe, the 
Prince Louis, Schmettau, Ruchel, Blucher, Tauenzein, &c. I remarked 
that the name of the Duke of Brunswick never passed her lips. 

* Her Majesty then asked me if I had ever seen an article in the 
Publiciste, in which she had been most infamously abused? As I had 
never seen it, she quoted some sentences from it, and then exclaimed, 
“ God knows that I have never been consulted upon public affairs, and 
that it has never been my ambition to be so; if [ had been, I confess 
that I should have voted for war, I think it was indispensable; our situ- 
ation was become so equivocal that it was necessary at all hazards to 
escape from it; it was absolutely requisite to put an end to the re- 
proaches and suspicions which weighed so heavily against us. We 
were imperiously called upon to take this course, much less by a cal- 
culation of the advantages which it offered, than by a sentiment of 
honour and duty.” 

‘ She then proceeded to talk of the partiality for the Russians with 
which she had been reproached, protesting that it was the most unjust, 
as well as the most absurd, of all accusations; that she had done justice, 
as she always should do, to the ardour, the enthusiasm, and the virtues 
of the Emperor Alexander, but that so far from regarding Russia as 
the principal instrument of the deliverance of Europe, she had never 
considered the efforts of the emperor, except as a last resource to which 
other powers must apply ; being fully persuaded that the only mode 
by which the general safety could effectually be secured, was by the 
closest union of all those who hore the name of Germans.’ 


Much discussion had lately taken place at head-quarters con- 
cerning the propriety of the queen’s remaining with the army. 
Curious to hear what were her own wishes on this subject, Gentz 
hinted, in the course of his conversation, at her return to Dresden, 
expressing, at the same time, the satisfaction which her appearance 
in that city would create. 

* I own,’ said she, ‘ that under other circumstances it would afford 
me the greatest pleasure to pass some time at Dresden; at present, how- 
ever, I could not enjoy it, for my bead is too full of matter of more 
serious import. Besides, 1 do not know at present what will become 
ef me. dn this, as in every other point, I submit myself entirely to the 
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orders of the king; I am fearful of returning to Berlin, for I dread the 
alarming reports to which those are exposed who are at a great distance 
from the scene of the events which are passing. I tell you fairly, that 
as far as depends upon me, I shalf remain where I am; the king has, 
happily for me, permitted me to accompany him again to-morrow, and 
I shail not quit him until it is his wish that I should do so’ 

We cannot venture to dwell longer on this interesting subject. 
No princess ever conducted herself under a succession of most 
trying circumstances with greater dignity and firmness, or with 
more nice discrimination. She remained with the king even longer 
than she ought to have done with a due regard to her own per- 
sonal safety; and being obliged, iv order to avoid falling into the 
hands of the French, to return to Weimar instead of followmg the 
king to Auerstadt as she had proposed, such a degree of enthusiasm 
was created by her heroic behaviour, that the troops, wherever she 
passed, conceiving her appearance to be the signal for the near ap- 
proach of the enemy, burst universally into tumultuous shouts of 
* Long live the Queen.’ Since we began this article, a publication 
has been sent to us from Berlin, on the life of this superior wo- 
man. It-is written in a tone of affectionate attachment, which will 
render it peculiarly acceptable to those who were acquainted with 
the virtues of the queen ; and it contains some interesting particu- 
lars relative to her last illness, and some very striking letters ad- 
dressed by that accomplished princess to the elector of Baden, her 


father, at a moment of peculiar difficulty and distress. From one 
of these we have made the following extract, as we cannot exhibit 
in a stronger light the firmness of mind, and pious resignation 
under the most trying circumstances, for which the queen was so 
greatly distinguished. 


* Memel, 17th June, 1807. 

* Another dreadful calamity has fallen upon us, and we are on the 
point of leaving the kingdom. Judge what my situation is at present, 
But I earnestly entreat you not to distrust the conduct of your daughter, 
nor to believe for a moment that my mind is weakened by the events 
which are passing. I possess two great sources of consolation, which 
carry me through everything ; the first is the reflection that we are not 
the sport of blind chance, but that our fate is in the hand of God, and 
that his Providence is our guide; the second is, that we fall with ho- 
nour. 

‘ By the unfortunate battle of Friedland, Konigsberg fell into the 
hands of the French. We are closely pressed by the enemy, and if the 
danger should become in any degree more imminent, | shall be com- 
pelled to leave Memel with my children. The king will rejoin the 
emperor ; I shall go to Riga, should the aspect of affairs become more 
alarming. God will give me power to survive the moment when I shall 
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cross the borders; all my firmness will then be required, but I look to 
Heaven for support, from whence comes all good and evil ; and it is 
my &rm belief that no more is imposed upon us than we are able to 
bear.’ 


The crisis of Prussia was now fast approaching ; and Gentz, as 
may be conjectured, was far too great an alarmist to await the is- 
sue of the storm which he had prognosticated ; he prepared, there- 
fore, for flight; and the night before his departure, waited upon 
M. Lucchesini for the purpose of taking leave. He found him in 
despair at the non-arrival of accounts from Petersburg, which he 
did not scruple to attribute to the tardiness and indecision of the 
king in delaying M. Krusemark’s mission to the Russian court, 
As the baron did not reach his destination till the end of Sep- 
tember, it was impossible that the troops of the emperor could ap- 
pear on the theatre of war before the middle of November, a period 
far too late, according to all reasonable calculation, for them to be 
of any service in the present contest. 

Seeing how completely fallacious all the expectations of imme 
diate support from Russia had proved, as he had all along foreseen, 
Gentz appears to have been unable to resist putting the question 
to Lucchesini, ‘ why that precise moment had been fixed upon for 
the declaration of war?” He added, that, according to his idea, 


Buonaparte was * | to be overcome by a prudent.and decided 


coalition amongst all the powers of Europe, and especially between 
the two of most importance in Germany—that the alliance of 
Russia (which was as yet problematical) did not, in his opinion, 
make up for the uncertainty of Austria ; and that to plunge at once 
into a war, without having communicated with England as to the 
extent of the assistance which that power would afford, and with 
so much uncertainty in regard to the disposition of the rest of the 
continent, could only be justified by more urgent motives than any 
of which he was aware,—that the winter might surely have been 
passed in negociations with the various powers of Europe, so that 
the Prussians might have taken the field in the spring with the 
assurance of support, iustead of being left entirely to their own 

This exposition of Gentz’s view of the subject culled forth a sin- 
gular confession from Lucchesini of the unfortunate state to which 
he and his colleagues had reduced the country, whose public affairs 
they for so long a time had directed. The character of Prussia, 
he said, was so completely gone, that it was vain to attempt any 
negociation with the other states of Europe without some strong 
demonstration of sincerity on the part of the Prussian cabinet, and 
that could only be shewn by having recourse im the outset to that 
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expedient with which it would have been desirable to conclude— 
viz. a recurrence to arms,—that the only other course which the 
king had to pursue was to dismiss all his ministers, a measure which 
would have been infallibly considered by France as equivalent to a 
declaration of war,—and hostilities, it is true, might have been 
deferred till the spring ; but this he considered to be a dangerous 
experiment, for it was impossible to say what progress Buonaparte 
might have made by that time in the subjugation of Germany; be- 
sides that the cry for war was so strong at Berlin, that neither the 
king nor the cabinet could longer resist the general feeling. No- 
thing, after all, could be more unsatisfactory than the whole of 
Lucchesini’s explanation: and Gentz had only to express his regret 
that the system pursued by Prussia had been so completely errone- 
ous as to drive the people, at last, to demand hostilities at the most 
inauspicious moment—a lesson to all statesmen, and chiefly to those 
cautious and timid politicians, who, from mistaken notions of eco- 
nomy and forbearance, would stave off, until a less propitious time, 
a war, which would afterwards be forced upon them by the voice 
of the country, or the encroachments of the enemy. 

By this time the total incompetency of the Duke of Brunswick 
had become so apparent to the whole army, that a deputation of 
officers waited upon Kalkreuth to represent the necessity of a 
change of measures, That general indeed confesses that the duke’s 
absurdity in remaining at Weimar, instead of retiring to secure the 
debouches of the Saale, and the magazines upon that river, which 
now began to be seriously menaced, was only to be equalled by the 
folly of Mack in not quitting Ulm at an earlier period. On the 
12th October Gentz left Weimar, and reached Dresden on the 
17th: here he found all his gloomy forebodings too fatally verified 
by the accounts of the disastrous battle of Jena. 

‘The result of that day, as is well known, was decisive, and Eng- 
land was then, as bas always been the case, called upon to afford 
relief to the distressed; she sent Lord Hutchinson and his staff to 
sign a treaty of peace, to ‘ spy the nakedness of the land,’ and to 
discourage, rather than to rally the despondent minds of our unfor- 
tunate allies. The peace of Tilsit followed, and all the degrada- 
tion and insult to which Pyussia was compelled to submit at the 
hands of Buonaparte: and the House of Brandenburgh was, to all 
oPpeunes, condemned to irretrievable ruin. 

ut it is with states as with individuals: though their energies 

may be for a time-depressed by the influence of bad habits, or by 

the strong hand of power; anless some radical defect exist in the 

constitution, the dormant flame of public virtue will infallibly burst 

forth.at some favourable moment ; as we have lately seen it en < 
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with such wonderful effect through the whole of Prussia. It was 
not possible that the military glories of the Great Frederic should 
have been forgotten among the descendants of the troops whom he 
had so often led to victory ! m 

{nstead of the weak and disjointed efforts which had hitherto led 
each state separately to its own destruction, an ‘universal spirit of 
resistance to France now began to shew itself throughout the whole 
of Germany. A strong stimulus is required to overcome the na- 
tural antipathies which exist between the different states of which 
this nation is composed. In the ‘Thirty Years’ war a powerful reli- 
gious feeling produced the union against Austria, supported as she 
was by the Church of Rome ; and in 1813 a motive of equal im- 
portance created that cordial co-operation which could alons se- 
cure success against I’rance. 

By the treaty which she was compelled to accept at the hands of 
Buonaparte, Prussia was not allowed to keep on foot a larger force 
than 42,000 men, and it required more than ordinary management 
to obviate the bad effects which such a measure would naturally 
produce. By a skilful arrangement, however, a fresh body of re- 
cruits was called out annually, so that in the course of three years 
a well trained army of 150,000 men could easily be mustered, and 
arms and artillery provided for a force to that amount. 

Colberg and Pillau on the shores of the Baltic, and Neiss and 
Glatz in Silesia, were the fortresses most important to retain as 
depéts for supplies, and as places of refuge ; and in the neighbour- 
hood of each, intrenched camps were formed, where Scharnhorst 
and Gneisenau were unremittingly employed in the re-organization 
of the troops. A zeal and energy of no common description now 
began to manifest itself. throughout the whole country, as the pro- 
gress of events rendered concealment unnecessary. Independent 
of the regular force which we have mentioned, orders were issued 
for calling out the Landsturm and the Landwehr, which answer 
nearly to our Militia and Local Militia; and the inquietude which 
these measures appear to have given to Buonaparte is the best proof 
of their efficacy ; they were stigmatized by him as contrary to the 
law “f nations, and unworthy of a civilized people, although after- 
wards adopted by himself when France was, in her turn, subject ta 
invasion. 

The bourgeois flew to arms with an energy not surpassed by 
our countrymen, at a period of the late war more alarming for us 
Berlin furuished 30,000 men, the other towns 20,000, and young 
men of the first families were seen deserting their homes, and the 
Universities where they were studying, for the purpose of serving 
as privates in the ranks: during the Seven Years’ war the exertions 
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of the Prussians, at some critical periods, to support the sinking for- 
tunes of their enterprizing monarch, were of a nature truly asto- 
nishing, but they are far outdone by the public sacrifices which 
were voluntarily made by individuals in 1813.* 

The whole population of Prussia does’not exceed five millions : 
to! keep up a force, therefore, such as she furnished during the 
whole of the Silesian campaign, requires no common effort of pa- 
triotism. Though in the restoration of the army, the skill and per- 
severance of the two officers we have named deserve every enco- 
mittm, the king must not be defrauded of his due share of praise. 
In military talents he is certainly not inferior to any general in his 
army; and these natural advantages, combined with that unassu- 
ming and retiring manner for which he is so peculiarly distinguish- 
ed, are said to have extorted from Buonaparte the observation to 
which we have before alluded. Although it appeared very impro- 
bable that Napoleon would be able, so soon after his failure in Rus- 
sia to raise an army sufficient to allay the storm gathering around 
him, we were told by many cautious politicians in this country, 
(from an anxiety, no doubt, to check what might be considered as 
a premature feeling of sanguine expectation,) that the lion was more 
to be dreaded in his repose, than during his ‘ moments of exertion ;’ 
and that the peculiar character of the extraordinary man in ques- 
tion was ‘ to make to himself great reverses ;) which.was, in other 
words, to allow that he was as obstinate in persevering in difficult 
enterprizes, as he was rash in the conception of them. 

We like not those who delight to prophesy against their own 
country ; who, under the semblance of liberality to an enemy, and 
the desire of instilling a due degree of caution, conceal the designs 
of a turbulent and restless disposition, dissatisfied with itself, and 
unwilling even to hope for the success of a contest in the conduct 
of which they have had no share, and whose failure they conse- 
quently have never ceased to foretel. 

To us who are accustomed to the slow process by which any con- 
siderable addition is made to our military force, or by which the 





* An anecdote of a Silesian peasant girl deserves to be recorded, as it shews the 
general feeling which pervaded the country. Whilst her neighbours and family were 
contributing in different ways to the expenses of the war, she for some time was in the 
greatest distress at her inability to manifest her patriotism, as she possessed nothing 
which she could dispose of for that purpose. At length the idea struck her, that her 
hair, which was of great beauty, and the pride of her parents, might be of some value, 
and she accordingly set off one morning privately for Breslau, and disposed of her beau- 
tiful tresses for a couple of dollars. The hair-dresser, however, with whom she had 
negociated the bargain, being touched with the girl’s conduct, reserved bis purchase 
for the manufacture of bracelets and other ornaments; and as the story became pub- 
lic, he in the end sold so many, that he was enabled, by this fair maiden’s locks 
alone, to subscribe a hundred dollars to the exigencies of the state. 
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funds are supplied to maintain that force when raised, it is not sur- 
prizing that the exertions of Buonaparte, in recruiting his army at 
the juncture of which we are speaking, should have appeared extra- 
ordinary ; but the wonder will cease, if we reflect, that his conscrip- 
tions were drawn from a population of nearly fifty millions, and 
that, unfettered by any military council whatever,* he has at all 
times made his own will the sole guide of his operations, 

An English House of Commons, we apprehend, would not easily 
be persuaded to entrust a large force to the command of a general 
who had already sacrificed one army by his own folly and rashness ; 
but we find that the compliant senate of France felt no difficulty in 
voting, that 300,000 men should be placed at the disposal of their 
emperor, to repair (as it was expressed) the lo&ses occasioned by the 
defection of the Prussians, and by the inclemency of the weather. 

The force which Buonaparte was enabled to raise by these vari- 
ous expedients is calculated, in the official returns, at 600,000 men ; 
of which the grand army on the Elbe formed 100,000; besides 
which, ahove 70,000 men remained shut up in the fortified places 
in Poland, and on the Oder, according to the following cal- 
culation. 
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Buonaparte has been blamed for allowing so large a portion of 
his veteran troops to remain thus in a state of inactivity, and im a 
manner useless: and it is the more extraordinary that he should 
have fallen into this error, since he has invariably shewn bimself, 
when advancing into an enemy’s country, regardless of leaving be- 
hind him those fortified places which were supposed capable of 
arresting his progress according to the ancient maxims of war. 
One of the chief improvements in modern tactics appears to be the 
different degree of importance attached to the possession of those 





* The Aulic Council at Vienna, that pernicious tribunal which, in the Seven Years’ 
war called Laudon to account for taking Schweidnitz without orders, has destroyed 
the schemes of many an Austrian general; for though plans of offensive operations 
may succeed when concerted at home, it is impossible to frame orders for every possi- 
ble contingency. The three expeditions formed for the relief of Mantua in 1796 were 
fer the first days crowned with success, though they ultimately failed altogether. 
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fortresses in an eneiny’s country, which an invading army formerly 
considered it necessary in the first instance to reduce. They are 
now looked upon rather as the result of victory than the means of 
obtaining it ; and though the contempt of the ancient military rules 
on this subject has always been cited as one of the most striking 
features in the career of Buonaparte, we shall find it has been 
adopted throughout the whole of the revolutionary war. So early as 
1796, Jourdan, when advancing through Swabia in pursuit of the 
Archduke Charles, confined himself to leaving a sufficient force to 
watch the strong and important fortresses on the Rhine: had he sat 
down to reduce them, he must have abandoned his project. 

If the judgment of Buonaparte may be called im question for 
confining so large a proportion of his veteran troops to the fortified 
places he still held in pecan the feeling of tenderness for his 
own citizens which withheld the King of Prussia from bombarding 
these towns, must certainly be considered blameable in a military 
point of view. A large body of troops was required to watch them, 
which could ill be spared from more active operations, and the re- 
sources which these fortresses contained were lost to the country, 
and only served to feed the rapacity of the French. 

To shew the improvidence of permitting any part of the allied 
force to be diverted from the main object of the campaign, we have 
only to recollect of what it consisted at the opening of the year 
1813. The losses of the Russians in the year preceding had been 
so enormous that they were unable to enter Germany with more 
than 40,000 men ; and the Prussian army, though it amounted to 
100,000 men, was so weakened by the causes we have stated, that 
not more than 70,000 men could be brought into the field. The 
French army, on the other hand, rather exceeded 120,000 men; 
and with this disparity, it is not surprizing, that the allies, after in 
vain attempting, -in the bloody battles of Lutzen and Bautzen, to 
defend the line of the Saale, and to stop the progress of the inva- 
ders, should consider it advisable to retreat behind the Elbe. 

This was the moment when Buonaparte, if common prudence 
had guided his steps, ought to have made peace with his oppo- 
nents. The remembrance of his overthrow in Russia was in a 
a measure obliterated by his subsequent exertions, and the con- 

dence with which he again advanced to attack the enemy upon 
his own soil; and although his losses had been great in the severe 
battles which he had lately fought, his army was still respectable in 


poiut of number and appearance. The fall of Hamburgh too, at 
this time, created great alarm for the fate of the campaign, and 
much commiseration was excited for the hardships to which the 
suffering inhabitants were exposed. ‘The Russians were blamed 
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for advancing to this point without sufficient force to defend it; but 
as their main object in advancing through the north of Germany 
was to excite the spirit of the people, and to raise the landsturm, 
the success which aitended their movements, as far as these objects 
were concerned, ought to entitle these operations to every commen- 
dation. 

An armistice of two months succeeded, and negociations for 
peace were set on foot; they ended, as is well known, ineffectually ; 
aud the apprehensions which had been excited in almost every 
quarter by the cessation of hostilities, were relieved by their speedy 
recommencement. The allies were certainly the gainers by this 
event ; it afforded time for fresh troops to come up; and though 
Buonaparte was said at Paris to have 700,000 men on the Elbe, 
it was the general opinion among the Prussians that he bad not 
been able to bring forward above 240,000, 

Whatever designs against the Emperor, Buonaparte might have 
in view, fortunately proved abortive. The movemeuts of the allied 
armies during Buonaparte’s ady ance into Germany appear to have 
been throughout couducted with great skill and caution. Their 
force on the Elbe did not, in the outset; exceed 70,000 men. The 
bridges on that river were not covered-—ihe French were still in 
possession of Magdeburg, Wittenberg, and ‘Torgau; and Beauhar- 
nois, with a formidable body of 50,000 men, was ready to move 
to the point of attack. All offensive operations were therefore pru- 
dently suspended by the Prussians until the Russian army came up 
in the latter end of April. Being superior in cavalry, the allies re- 
solved not to attack the French until they had crossed the Saale, and 
were advancing into the plains of Latzen. ‘Their force in that bat- 
tle did not exceed 80,000 men, whilst the French were enabled to 
oppose to them 120,000. 

Of those who fought at Bautzen none was more distinguished 
than General Blucher ; he commanded the right wing of the allied 
army on that day, which at one time was surrounded by the enemy 
on three sides; and his indefatigable exertions during the whole 
of the subsequent operations in which the Silesian army bore so 
distinguished a part, secured for him a more than common share of 
the public attention when he visited this country. We are glad to 
have met with an account of his life, which has at least the appear- 
ance of authenticity attached to it ; though we shall make no fur- 
ther use of it on the present occasion, than merely to introduce a 
slight sketch of the hero who was destined to perform so noble a 
part in that great drama from which the world has scarcely yet 
withdrawn its astonished gaze. The actions of this gallant veteran 
will furnish ample materials for an article apart, which, we trust, 
we shall ere long be able to lay before our readers. 

Blacher 
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Blucher was born at Rostock, in the duchy of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, in December, 174@, and at the early age of twelve dis- 
played his decided partiality for the military profession to which his 
father belonged, by running away from his parents, together with 
his brother, and enlisting in the Swedish army. At fourteen he 
entered the Prussian service, from which he soon after retired in 
disgust at the conduct of the king, who had promoted over his head 
a junior officer. Blucher then married, and took a farm belonging 
to his father-in-law; and by economy and good management was at 
length enabled to purchase some property of bis own, in the quiet 
cultivation of which he, for fifteen years, was coustantly occupied. 
On the death of the Great Frederic, Blucher was reappointed to 
his former regiment by his successor, and soon after rose to the com- 
mand of it. In the campaigns of 1793 and 1794, against France, 
he was distinguished as colonel of the Black Hussars, and his regi- 
ment was remarkable for having done more injury to the enemy 
than any other, with a loss to itself comparatively trifling. 

When hostilities commenced in 1806, Blucher was appointed to 
command the right wing of the Prussian army, which situation he 
held at the battle of Jena; and, after the total discomfiture of that 
unfortunate day, his corps was the only one which retired in good 
order; it did not exceed 10,000 men, and being harassed in his 
retreat by three French divisions under Soult, Murat, and Berna- 
dotte, he was at last compelled to take shelter in Lubeck, where, 
after a most gallant resistance, he finally received an honourable 
capitulation. 

Jomini, in a Jate publication, has found fault with Blucher for 
retiring in this direction; and, in a military point of view, it cer- 
tainly must be considered as a dangerous experiment; but bis ob- 
ject in marching upon Lubeck was to divert part of the French 
force from the Oder, and by that means to give time to the Prus- 
sians to re-assemble their scattered detachments, and to receive 
support from the Russians. 

lucher’s letter to the King of Prussia detailing the circum- 
stances of his retreat, and final surrender, is an extremely interest- 
ing document. It fully justifies all the steps taken by him on both 
occasions. Yet so jealous was he of any tarnish being attached to 
his character by the latter transaction, that the capitulation was at 
one time on the point of being broken off because Bernadotte would 
not consent that the reasons which compelled him to surrender, viz. 
—a want of powder and other necessaries, should be stated, as 
Blucher insisted, among the articles drawn up between them. 

After the peace of Tilsit, our hero was selected for the military 
government of Pomerania, an appointment to which Buonaparte 
is said to have made strong objections ; and on the moins = 
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hostilities with France in 1813, the veteran assumed the command 
of that army which was destined under him to acquire such pre- 
eminent distinction. Buonaparte had now commenced his retreat 
from Dresden, and no favourite scheme could possibly present itself 
which might extricate him from the various difficulties to which he 
must be exposed ; for, independent of those which always attend a 
retreating army, the conduct of his troops when passing through 
Germany on their march to Russia, (which lasted one hundred days, 
and is said, upon a moderate calculation, to have cost the country 
ten millions of dollars,) as well as in their advance in the early part 
of this year, had been so licentious and inbuman that they were 
not likely to meet with any quarter whenever they fell into the 
hands of the Germans. 

The whole of Germany being now free from the French, Blucher 
crossed the Rhine to the sound of caunon on New Year’s Day, for 
the invasion of France. His army consisted of the several corps 
under York, Kleist, and Bulow,—the Russian divisions under 
Tcherbatoff, Langeron, Sacken, and Winzingerode,—and the Sax- 
ons under the Duke of Saxe Weimar, and the Baron Thielman. 
Our readers will pardon this enumeration, for the list is not made 
up with ‘ fortemque Gyan, fortemque Cloanthum.’ Their names 
are ‘ familiar in our mouths like houschold terms ;’ and if we have 
not been personally acquainted with all,—with all are associated 
recollections never to be eradicated of the most triumphant period 
which this country ever saw. ; 

The military operations of the allied armies in France are too 
indelibly impressed upon our minds, to render it necessary to reca- 
pitulate the particular achievements by which Blucher assisted so 
considerably in bringing the contest to a successful and glorious 





conclusion. Buonaparte at times directed the whole of his force 
against the Silesian army, and on more than one occasion, with a 
degree of success, which would have dispirited and exhausted the 
energies of a less determined and resolute opponent ; but in spite 
of the complete annihilation of that army with which he originally 
entered France, we find Blucher still persevering in a systematic 
plan of daily attack, and finally assisting in the command of the 
— ‘ at that great battle which was fought under the walls of 
aris.” 

A word or two respecting Saxony, and we have done. Much 
clamour has been raised in England against the Congress for the 
annexation to Prussia of part of this country, and it has even been 
compared to some of Buonaparte’s most nefarious proceedings. 
That some politicians should hold this language, is not at all sur- 
prizing, as the real merits of the cduse espoused are apparently of 
trifling importance, provided they afford a plausible pretence for 

lavishing 
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lavishing abuse upon the government; but that any unprejudiced 
and reasonable person should gravely talk of the profligacy of this 
measure, is to us matter of real astonishment.* 

The political offences of the King of Saxony are of some stand- 
ing, and of a nature which could not be overlooked with any regard 
to the safety of his neighbours.. We shall not go farther back to 
prove this assertion than the year 1806. After the battle of Jena, 
the Saxon troops might have retired with ease into Silesia, and de- 
fended that province for the Prussians. Napoleon’s situation from 
the December of that year till the May following, was very preca- 
rious, as was shewn by the doubtful issue of the battles of Pultusk 
and Eylau; but no diversion was attempted by the Saxon mo- 
narch. In no one instance has he availed himself of any open- 
‘ing which has offered of escaping from subjection to Buouaparte, 
or let slip an opportunity of manifesting his complete subserviency 
to his commands. Being found in arms against- the allies, his coun- 
‘try, when conquered, lay at their mercy, and tHey justly decided 
upou aunexing part*of his dominions to a power whom they have 
found by experience stedfast in the good cause, and both able and 
willing to defend her own territories, 








Art. VIII. L’ Angleterre, vue d Londres et dans ses Provinces. 
Par M. le Maréchal-de-camp Pillet, Chevalier de St. Louis, 
et Officier de la Légion d’Honneur. A Paris. 1815. pp. 498. 


Ww E congratulate our friends and neighbours the French, (those, 

at least, who cannot indulge their curiosity by a voyage to 
England,) that afier so long a suspension of intercourse between 
our countries, they have at last received from the pen of General 
Pillet, a description of England, so full, so just, and so impartial, 
that the reader may vie in accuracy and extent of knowledge with 
the most assiduous and intelligent waveller. 

General Pillet’s book has had, we learn, a prodigious sale in 
Paris—a whole edition was bought up in a few hours! ‘This suc- 
cess is undoubtedly to be attributed solely to the intrmsic merit of 
the work; but its reputation will be established, and, if possible, 
increased, by two or three facts, which the modesty of the author 





* it is a curious fact, that in the year 1761, when the possession of Saxony by the 
Prussiuns was the point of difficulty in settling the negociations for peace, Frederic the 
Great proposed to the Elector an exchaige of territories, himself to be King of the 
Vandals, and the kingdom of Prussia to be hereditary in the family of theether. This 
proposal was considered by Augustus as an insult; but Archenholtz, who relates the 
circuvistance, gives it as his opinion, that it might have been carried into effect, had 
not the revolution in Russia, which took place in the following year, rendered the pro- 
ject abortive. 
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induces him to hide, but which we cannot do him the injustice to 
eonceal. 

General Pillet enters into a most minute account of the laws, 
customs, and manners of the United Kingdom at large, and into 
the smallest details of the domestic and moral economy of each 
class in society ; a task for which his opportunities of observation 
particulasly fit him, inasmuch as he cannot speak or write one 
word of English, and had the good fortune, during almost the whole 
of his residence in this country, to be an inmate, in close custody, 
of a prison-ship moored in the river Medway. 

Thus favoured with the facilities of information, his personal 
character demands for his relation the most implicit credit; for the 
General entitled himself to the agreeable residence before-men- 
tioned, by having more than once broken his solemn parole of ho- 
nour. It was during this confinement, we presume, that he col- 
lected the materials of this excellent work; but he also found 
time to put to paper several other observations, which he wished 
to have published in England, but the General gives us to under- 
stand that these essays looked, unluckily, like lies, so bare-faced 
and flagitious, thateven Mr. Brougham declined to notice, and Mr. 
Lovell, of the Statesman, refused to publish them. 

A few extracts will convince our readers that we do not over- 
rate General Pillet’s claims to credit. 

We shall begin with some of his statements relative to the French 
prisoners of war, a subject of all others in which he is likely to be 
best informed; our readers will see that these statements, though 
apparently not intended to do us any honour, are in truth a stronger 
proof of our superiority in arms than we could have expected, even 
from the candour and impartiality of Geueral Pillet. 

He states, in the very first lines of his book, ‘ that 150,000 
Frenchmen have perished in tortures on board our prison-ships 
during the two last wars. p. vi. Now as it is well known that 
not above one in ten of the prisoners has died, the total number in 
the prison-ships must have been 1,500,000, and would require to 
hold them above 2000 sail of the line; but as not quite half the 
prisoners ever were confined in ships, it follows that we must have 
taken 3,000,000 of prisoners from France in the last twenty years; 
of whom not less than 300,000 have died, 150,000 in fortures, 
as above-mentioned. Ina subsequent passage, M, Pillet supports 
this general view by some details, 


‘ In the first war, 30,000 prisoners died in the course of five months 
of hunger ; and I myself saw, at Norman Cross, a little corner of burial 
ground into which 4000 had been huddled. Every day, hundreds of men 
died, either starved to death or poisoned by the bad qualities of the pro- 
Visions. Our hunger no longer knew any bounds. We kept the Scot 
bodies 
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bodies of our comrades for five or six days, that we might draw their 
rations! One day my lord Cordower, colonel of the Carmarthen Mi- 
litia, (quere Cawdor?) which was guarding the prison at Porchester, 
having occasion to enter the prison, tied his horse to the rails; in ten 
minutes the horse was torn to pieces and devoured. When my lord 
came out he was surprized not to find his horse, and would not believe 
what had happened to him till he was shewn the bowels and skin, which 
a miserable starved wretch finished devouring in his presence! An 
enormous butcher's dog, and indeed every dog which entered the pri- 
son, was eaten in the same way !’—pp. 368, 369. 

It is with perfect justice that, immediately after statements of 
this nature, satis Pillet exclaims, ‘ truth guides my hand, and 
the authors of all our woes (scilicet, the English) cannot deny my 
assertions !’—p. vii. 

Of our constitution and public history the General is so well- 
informed as to state, ‘ that during the last 25 years the king has 
been a cipher, and that Mr. Pitt, acting after the example, and by 
the lessons‘of Lord Chatham, his father, has pursued such rigorous 
measures, that there is no longer such a thing as the English consti- 
tution.’—p. 93. 

About thirty years ago General Pillet thinks that there was 
a real, solid, patriotic Opposition to the government; ‘ but now,” he 
assures us, ‘ there are two Oppositions, l’Opposition des Talens, et 
POpposition de la canaille.’ At the head of the ‘ Opposition des 
Talens’ (by which we find the General gravely alludes to the faceti- 
ous name of All the Talents) are, says he, Lords Grenville and 
Grey ; at the head of the ‘ Opposition de la canaille,’ or the ‘ Op- 
position déconsidérée, are Lords Holland and Stanhope in the 
Lords, and Sir Francis Burdett and Lord Cochrane in the Com- 
mons. But these Oppositions are not real: they and the minis- 
ters understand one another, and the whole is a trick to entrap 
and deceive the powers of the continent! 

* In all great and important state-questions, the Talents (that is, 
Lords Grenville, Grey, and their friends) govern much more than the 
ministry itself, or I should rather say direct the ministry entirely. 
These opposition orators no longer mount the tribune, but on subjects of 
detail: their speeches appear sometimes violent enough, but we know 
that they are all theatrical parts distributed amongst them, and the 
actors take a tone higher or lower as may have been previously ar- 
ranged. This perfidious mask deceives nobody in England, but is of 
the greatest use to her in the management of her foreign aflairs.’—p. 
113. 

* But you will ask me, do I not believe that Wilberforce (the Ge- 
neral calls him Willebersorce) was really the friend of the blacks ; 
that Lord Holland wished for an exchange of prisoners; that Mr. 
Whitbread (Whitebread, Withbread, or Withebread) was not sincere 
in his efforts for peace? I answer that I will not descend into any a 
eart, 
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heart, but that I know England too well to believe in the existence of 
any virtue whatsoever in that island. They have only the mask of 
virtue. The political parts are distributed among the opposition ac- 
cording to the interests or expression of countenances (jeu de physiono- 
mies) of the parties, just as at a theatre the parts of lover, valet, or 
tyrant, are allotted ; and one of those political actors, who yesterday 
played Sertorious with great applause, will to-morrow enact Nero with 
equal success.’—p. 119. 

The following very curious fact, public as it seems to have been, 
probably never reached the ears of any of our readers. 

* On the death of Mr. Perceval, a sealed bag of papers relating te 
the troubles in Lancastsshire (Lancashire) was found in his bureau. 
Mr. Whithbread demanded, in the House of Commons, that these papers 
should be communicated to him. He declared to the House that he 
had the most positive information that the ministry had been the insti- 
gators of these riots. A committee was appointed to examine the bag. 
The papers were communicated, probably in secret, to Mr. Whith- 
bread; from that hour Mr. Whithbread held his tongae, because he 
was satisfied of the truth of the statement, and the facts never would 
have been known, but that Doctor Taylor, of Bolton le Moore, in 
Lancastsshire, a gentleman who had been accused of jacobinism, unveil- 
ed to the public the whole of the tricks and wickedness of the ministry.’ 
—p. 141, 

General Pillet enters into a long and curious calculation of the 
number of criminals in the United Kingdom, ‘ from which,’ he 
says, ‘ it results, that whenever in this country, so famed for its pro- 
bity and morals, you meet a society of twenty persons, one may 
be certain that amongst them there is ut /east one thief or one 
murderer.’—p. 184. 

General Pillet has also discovered that there are born in Eng- 
land one third more women than men ; and as this want of propor- 
tion between the numbers of the sexes naturally surprizes him, he 
explains, very satisfactorily, that this excess is rendered necessary 
‘ by the immense consumption of women which takes place in Eng- 
land ;’—the chief mode of consumption is, however, a very simple 
and effectual one, being no other, as he states, than murder. 

‘The degradation of women (whom the English amiably call an 
inferior species in. the creation) has arisen to such a pitch, that the 
murder of a married woman, by her husband, is an event of which the 
tribunals hardly ever think of taking cognizance, unless sometimes for 
the purpose of white-washing the husband, if the circumstances of the 
case have been so atrocious as to mtike any noise. Perhaps it will be 
thouglit I exaggerate, when I say that it appears by the public papers, 
between December, 1807, and June, 1813, that 171 wives were murdered 
by their husbands; but the fact is as certain as it is easy of proof !—(we 
believe so;)—but what is surprizing is, that for these 171 murders we 
find there was but ons person punished. It is impossible exactly to 
calculate 
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calculate the number of secret murders, but, one year with another, 
they must amount to many thousands. In fact there are few men in 
England, of the age of fifty years, who have not married three times.’— 
p- 191. 

It must be admitted that these facts, and particularly the last 
hinted at—that every Englishman who marries a second wife has 
murdered the first—do fully account for the smmense consumption 
which the General mentions. 

General Pillet’s observations on the merchants and military, the 
lawyers and clergy, are all equally accurate—one circumstance rela- 
tive to the latter affords, for a custom which we must all have ob- 
served, an explanation, that, we believe, was never before thought of. 


‘ The practice of the English clergy reading their sermons arises from 
a political cause. Every clergyman is obliged to submit his discourse 
to a magistrate, and to make an affidavit that he has used, or will use, 
no other words than those which are written in the copy laid before the 
magistrate.’—p, 369. 

This wise precaution, however, does not prevent some very horrible 
doctrines being preached, as the general acquaints us from his own 
knowledge. In Litchfield, a clergyman told his audience, from the 
pulpit, that ‘ to kill a Frenchman, wherever one may meet him, is 
an act most agreeable to God:’(p. 371.) of course the cruelties 
suffered by the French prisoners, on parole in Litchfield, were, 
after this exhortation, dreadful: and M. Pillet assures us that, 
after a similar sermon at Ashburne in Derbyshire, two French- 
men were murdered by the people as they were coming out of 
church! 

But the most surprizing part of his work is that which relates 
to the fair sex. Some specimens of the gallantry of this preur 
chevalier Frangais are absolutely necessary to complete our review 
of his work. 


‘ Notlring,’ he says, ‘ is more surprizing than the hideous uniformity 
of female dress: The wife of the country shoemaker, butcher, or la- 
bourer, are all, like the same classes in London, ladies ; and the only dif- 
ference, in the appearance of these ladies and the wives of London 
gentlemen, is not in favour of the latter,. as it consists only in their 
greater slovenliness. ‘The awkwardness of all, in dress and manner, 
being the same, it would be wrong to expect to distinguish the ranks of 
society by ease or decorum of manners. English women in general, 
no matter of what condition, are destitute of grace and taste, and one 
may literally say, that an English woman has two left hands,’—p. 24. 


So much for their appearance; which our readers will admit is 
strictly portrayed: their manners are touched with a still bolder 
pencil, 

* Shoplifting is very much in fashion, as I have just said, but more 
particularly 
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particularly among ladies of rank. The shop-keepers of New Bond 
Street, (the Rue Vivienne of Paris,) were formerly proud of visits from 
those /adies, which, however, they always paid for by the loss of goods 
which the ladies carried off under their petticoats; but the shop-keepers 
consoled themselves for the loss by the privilege which they obtained 
of writing on their signs “ Milliner to my lady this or that.” These 
are incontestible facts !—p. 50. 

‘ Every one may remark that in an English drawing-room, about tea- 
time, the ladies are tipsy, (entre deux vins,) though they are seldom 
seen to drink more than one little glass of wine at dinner. ‘The oppor- 
tunity for these ladies is when they retire from the gentlemen. A 
mysterious temple is destined to the-same bacchanal uses as the gentle- 
men’s dining-room, and the only difference is the liquor drank—the gen- 
tlemen drink Port, Madeira, Claret, and Champaigne—the Jadies drink 
only the best French brandy. 

* Young ladies are only admitted to this circle of sobriety after a 
sort of trial and a certain age, namely, about forty; after which period 
every English woman of rank or fashion gets drunk every night of her life 
under pretence of keeping the wind out of her stomach !—p.319. 

‘Nor are the higher morals of the English fair less candidly and 
livelily described. 

* The virtue of English women is that of slaves; it lasts just as long 
as the watchfulness of the beast to whom they may have been married.’ 
—p. 55. 

P The cause of that general spirit of licentious intrigue, of Abertinism, 
in which girls of all classes live in England, is,to be found in the diffi- 
culty of marriages, and the manner in which those marriages are under- 
taken. In France we have a proverb that “ a girl should wait till she is 
asked ;” precisely the contrary maxim_prevails in England. ALL the 
young women of England live in a state of incontinence, and neither 
the Peasant, the Squire, nor the Lord has ever the least scruple in the 
choice of a wife from what may have occurred previously to marriage. 

‘ The least dissolute class of women in England are, undoubtedly, 
waiting women in great families who speculate on marrying the young 
lord, or some old rich and gouty voluptuary, if they keep a kind of cha- 
racter. —pp. 234. 278. 280. 

We have, perhaps, ventured too far in our quotations on this 
subject, but we assure our readers solemnly that we dare not even 
allude to half the crimes that General Pillet charges against a// the 
women of England; and that if we did, the Attorney General would 
certainly prosecute us for obscenity, blasphemy, and every other 
species of horror. On reading such profligate wickedness the 
spirit of irony fails us, and we are obliged, in indignant seriousness, 
to throw down the book. 

Our indignation does not, however, arise from any effect which 
General Pillet’s absurd calumnies have on our temper as English- 
men: his malice is often so complimentary, and, when it is not, 
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it so ridiculously defeats itself, that we really feel that he has paid 
to our national character the only compliment which such a fellow 
could pay ; but we regret, deeply regret, to perceive that a work so 
indecent and in every way so shocking can be even tolerated in France 
—in France, the royal family and nobility of which are bound to this 
country by the most sacred ties of private and national hospitality 
and friendship—in France, whose boast it used to be that her sons 
were brave in the field, amiable in society, generous even in their 
eumities, and chivalrously respectful to the softer sex.—It is a bad 
sign that a wretch who is the very reverse of this character should 
dare to offer such a work to the eyes of society. To say that the 
book is popular, would be to attnbute to France almost as great a 
Jaxity of morals as General Pillet attributes to England, for no 
modest eye can look on its pages without shame and horror; and 
we cannot but lament the fate of the King of France, and tremble 
for the stability of his throne, when he finds himself obliged to 
maintain such a stigmatized liar, a wretch so lost to all sense of 
truth, honour, and manhood, in the rank of major-general of his 
army, and as a knight (‘ proh pudor!’) of the royal and honourable 
order of St. Louis. As for the Legion of Honour, it is at once 
good policy aud strict justice that men who resemble its founder 
should continue to fill its ranks. 








Art. IX. 1. Précis Historique de la Guerre d’ Espagne et de 
Portuga/, de 1808 4 1314. Par Auguste Carel, Chef de Ba- 
taillon, Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur. Paris. 1815. 

2. Histoire de la Guerre “ *- et de Portugal, de 1807 @ 


1814. Par M. Sarratin. Paris. 1814. 

3. General View of the Political State of France, and of the 
Government of Louis XVIII. London. 1815. 

4. An Answer to the Calumniators of Louis XVIII. By an 
Englishman. London. 1815. 

5. Official Accounts of the Battle of Waterloo. 

6. Battle of Waterloo, By Lieutenant-General Scott, §c. 


WHEN Buonaparte landed from the Isle of Elba, upon the 

last and guiltiest of his enterprizes, he said, ‘ many persons 
have read the first volume of my life; I shall give them a second.’ 
Happily for mankind the threatened work has been cut short, and 
a supplementary chapter will suffice to close the bloody chronicle 
of this tyrant’s crimes. The late events, 


‘ Wherewith all Europe rings from side to side,’ 


belong to the life of Wellington also; and now that our great 
commander has set the seal upon his former exploits, crowning 
them 
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them with a victory which, for its magnitude and consequences, 
has never been surpassed, we gladly take up the thread of his glo- 
rious history from the point at which our limits, and the prospect 
then before us, compelled us to break it off in our last Number. 

General Sarrazin pronounces that Lord Wellington’s movements, 
before the battle of Vittoria, were a masterpiece of strategy—mais 
il faut avouer que le général Anglais nest pas aussi habile tacti- 
cien. Arrivé sur un champ de bataille par une sériede manauvres 
savantes, on est tout étonné de le voir agir, pour ainsi dire, au re- 
bours du bon sens. Accordingly the General, with his usual acumen, 
shews in what manner the battle might have been better won, and 
how Lord Wellington might have renewed, as he expresses himself, 
the brilliant triumph of Marlborough at Blenheim: but, he says, 
the French themselves admit that they were clumsily attacked, and 
more clumsily pursued ; and this accounts for the trifling loss of the 
French, who, as the General has been assured, did not lose, in killed 
and wounded, more than 3000, though the English lost nearly 
double that number. But if Lord Wellington manceuvred so badly, 
and his troops fought so badly on this occasion, how much worse 
must the manceuvring of the French haye been? and how strangely 
must they have been frightened to run away and leave every thing 
behind them at a time when the contest was so much in their favour 
that they were killing two for one! General Sarrazin thinks also 
that Lord Wellington acted erroneously in cutting off the French 
from the road to Bayonne ; i/ en aurait eu bien meilleur marché 
dans cette direction, que dans le pays fourré qui conduit @ Pam- 
pelune: but the French had not been found hard dealers in the 
action, and after it they were easy customers in any direction. The 
General also overlooks the policy of turning the fugitives towards 
Pampluna, a city which was to be reduced by blockade, and where, 
in consequence, every additional mouth was upon active service iu 
behalf of the besiegers. 

The Battle of the Nile, for which Nelson said victory was too 
weak a word, was not more complete than the battle of Vittoria. 
The French themselves, in their greatest victories against the ill- 
disciplined and worse-commanded Spanish troops at Medellin, or 
at Ocana, had never seen an army so entirely dispersed, so irre- 
trievably wrecked and ruined as their own veteran forces were upon 
that memorable day. The whole of their baggage, the whole of 
their artillery, were left upon the field—one solitary howitzer being 
all that was carried off. ‘The plunder, the wardrobe, the sideboard, 
the larder, and the cellar of the mock king Joseph, fell into the 
conquerors’ hands. So little did he and his generals seem to ap- 
prehend the possibility of such a defeat, that the superior officers 
had not even taken the precaution of placing their wives and mis- 
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tresses in safety. The wife of Count Gazan, the second in com- 
mand, was among the women who were taken: they were all sent 
to Pampluna the following day in their own carriages, and with a 
flag of truce. The battle of Salamanca had effected the deliverance 
of Seville and the kingdom of Andalusia: that of Vittoria produced 
the deliverance of Arragon and. of Zaragoza, a more deserving city 
and a nobler people, after that famous capital had been four years, 
four months and sixteen days, (for the Zaragozans numbered the 
days of their captivity,) under the yoke of the French. ‘That city had 
been defended with the utmost heroism by Palafox, a man whose 
virtues were equal to the occasion out of which they grew, and 
with which they seem to have ended. It was recovered by Espoz 
y Mina, the Scanderbeg of Spain; who, having long and glori- 
ously laboured for the independence of his country, made a ‘gallant 
effort in behalf of her liberties, and whose sterling worth was 
proved in the balance when Palafox was found wanting. Palafox 
deserves the rank and honours which he holds by those deeds which 
made him the admiration of Europe, though it was not for those 
deeds that he obtained them; but Espoz y Mina also has his re- 
ward; proscribed and in exile, he has his reward in the sympathy 
of all generous minds, in the testimony which history will bear to 
his principles as well as his exploits, and in his own heart,—the 
highest and most enduring reward, now and for ever.* 


The flight of the French, from Vittoria, was favoured by the. 
weather ; it rained heavily on the succeeding days, and this, with 
the —— state of the roads, in some degree slackened the 


pursuit, the pursuers being impeded by obstacles which were dis- 
regarded by men flying for their lives. The fugitives took shelter 
in Pampluna, and Marshal Jourdan had time to throw between 3 
and 4000 men into St. Sebastian’s before the allies could lay siege 
to it. Pampluna and St. Sebastian’s were two of the four for- 
tresses which Buonaparte thought it necessary to obtain possession 
ef, before he threw off the mask and declared his intention of de- 
throning the Bourbon dynasty, and usurping Spain. Both are 
strong places; Pampluna one of the strongest in the Peninsula ; 
this city might be taken by the slow and certain means of blockade: 





, * And here we may take the opportunity of mentioning a tact which is highly cha- 
tacteristic of Spanish punctilio aud of the personal honour of Mina. When he had 
made his escape into France from persecution at home, he was, we know not under 
what weak pretence, arrested by the King of France’s orders. Louis, however, though 
he had not the firmness to set the Spanish patriot at liberty, was yet too just to give 
him up to his pursuers—he therefore permitted Mina to reside in France on his parole 
of honour. When, on the irruption of Buonaparte, the king was driven out of France, 
Mina, instead of feeling released from his parole, or of compromising with the usurper, 
wade his way through France to Ghent to present himself to the king, and to receive his 
— commands as to the place, either of confinement or parole, where he was te 
reside, 
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but St. Sebastian’s was so near the French coast, that no maritime 
superiority, and no vigilance on our part, could prevent it from re- 
ceiving supplies by sea. Lord Wellington, therefore, besieged the 
one, and blockaded the other: Sir Thomas Graham directed the 
siege: the force before Pampluna was chietly Spanish, under the 
Count de Abisbal, and the Commander-in-Chief posted the rest of 
the allied forces so as to afford protection to both. The struggle 
for the Peninsula was now indeed decided; the enemy had been 
driven beyond the Pyrenees, and though they still kept the field in 
Catalonia it was evident that—whatever might be the issue of events 
in Germany,—Portugal and Spain, by the aid of Great Britain, 
had recovered and secured their independence. But Buonaparte 
was not yet so humbled as to withdraw from a war which he 
had so wickedly and wautonly provoked; neither indeed was it in 
his power if he had been thus disposed. Portugal, and Spain, and 
England, were not to be duped by his insidious policy; the war 
would be carried into France if he could not continue it in Spain, 
and he understood his art too well to wait for the attack without 
making an effort to avert it. ‘The wreck of his armies of Portugal, 
of the center, and of the north, were collected: their ranks, which 
had so often been thinned, were filled by a new conscription, and 
Marshal Soult was sent back from Germany to take the command. 
Of all the French generals employed in Spain, Soult had ob- 
tained the highest reputation; and undoubtedly he is entitled to 
the praise of those authors who write history with a mere military 
feeling, reckless of humanity and without regard to right and wrong. 
But in the annals of Spain and Portugal, Marshal. Seult will de- 
servedly be recorded with lasting infamy. In a memorable dispatch, 
which the peasantry of Galicia intercepted, he had complained of 
the moral debility (affoiblissement moral) of some of his officers, 
and given it as his opinion that the generals who were employed in 
such a war ought to be men whose hearts no circumstances could 
soften: dans le genre de guerre gue nous faisons, et avec lespece 
dennemis quil y a a combattre, il importe beaucoup au succes des 
opérations, que les chefs qui sont a la téte des troupes, soient non 
seulement impassibles, muis qu’ils ayent une force dame qui les 
mette en toute circonstance au-dessus des évenemens méme les 
plus facheur. This impassibility, or, in other words, this Sata- 
nic indifference to the means which he used, the crimes which he 
committed, and the misery which he occasioned, Marshal Soult 
ssed almost as completely as the monster whom he served. 

On taking the command in Andalusia, he had issued a procla- 
mation stating that, as there could be no Spanish army, except that 
of king Joseph, all persons in arms, whatever might be their num- 
der, and whoever might be their commander, should be treated 
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as banditti, and all who were taken, immediately condemned and 
shot, and their bodies exposed along the highways.’ This system 
he proclaimed, and upon this system he acted, till the Spanish go- 
vernment put an end to it by declaring, with becoming spirit, that 
for every Spaniard who might thus be murdered, they would put 
three Frenchmen to death. These services, with the massacre at 
Porto, and the manner in which he kept down the people of An- 
dalusia under his iron rule, recommended him to Buonaparte not 
less than his military talents: in policy, as well as in war, Soult 
was a general after the tyrant’s own heart, and he was now ap- 
pointed Lieutenant of the Emperor, and Commander-in-Chief of 
the French armies in Spain. Upon assuming the command, he 
issued an address to his troops, containing more truth than was 
usually admitted into a French state-paper, but sufficiently savoured 
with misrepresentations and falsehoods. ‘ ‘The armies of France,’ 
he said, ‘ guided by the powerful and commanding genius of the 
emperor, had achieved, in Germany, a succession of victories as 
brilliant as any that adorned their annals. ‘The presumptuous 
hopes of the enemy had thus been confounded ; and the emperor, 
always inclined to consult the welfare of his subjects, by following 
moderate counsels, had listened to the pacific overtures which the 
enemy made to him after their defeat. But in the interim, the 
English who, under the pretence of succouring the mhabitants of the 
Peninsula, had, in reality, devoted them 'to ruin, had taken advantage 
of the opportunity afforded them: a skilful leader might have braved 
and discomfited their motley levies ; and who could doubt what would 
have been the result of the day at Vittoria if the general had been 
worthy of his troops? Let us not, however,’ he continued, ‘ de- 
fraud the enemy of the praise which is their due, The dispositions 
and arrangements of their general have been prompt, skilful, and con- 
secutive ; the valour and steadiness of his troops have been praise- 
worthy. Yet do not forget that it is to the benefit of your example 
they owe their present military character ; and that whenever the 
relative duties of a French general and his troops have been ably 
fulfilled, their enemies have commonly had no other resource than 
flight.’ Marshal Soult did justice in one part of his address to 
Lord Wellington; but this latter assertion strikingly shews the 
character of the boastful and vain-glorious people whom he was 
addressing: he himself had been repulsed by a far inferior British 
force at Coruna, had been driven from Porto, and defeated in the 
bloody field of Albuhera: he was addressing men who had been 
beaten at Vimeiro, beaten at Talavera, beaten at Busaco, beaten at 
Fuentes d’Onoro, routed at Salamanca, and scattered like sheep at 
Vittoria; they had been driven from Lisbon to Bayonne, and yet this 
general, who had so often been baftled, could address this language 
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to the very troops who had so often been defeated! ‘ The present 
situation of the army,’ he pursued, ‘ is imputable to others ; let the 
merit of repairing it be your’s. I have borne testimony to the empe- 
ror of your bravery and your zeal; his instructions are to drive the 
enemy from these heights which enable them proudly to survey our 
fertile vallies, and to chase them across the Ebro. It is on the 
Spanish soil that your tents must next be pitched, and your resources 
drawn. Let the account of our successes be dated from Vittoria, 
and the birth-day of his Imperial Majesty be celebrated in that city.’ 

While Marshal Soult was preparmg for one great effort which 
might relieve the two fortresses, put the invaders again in pos- 
session of Navarre and Biscay, and lay open for them the way to 
Madrid, the siege of St. Sebastian’s was prosecuted with the same 
unhappy substitution of bravery for science which had distinguished 
all our former operations of this kind. A breach having been 
made, the troops attempted to storm it July 25th; but the covered 
approaches did not come within 300 yards of the breach, the way 
was over very difficult ground,—rocks covered with sea-weed and 
intermediate pools of water; the breach was flanked by two 
towers, and the fire of the place was entire; against such difficul- 
ties not even the determined courage of the British aud Portugueze 
could prevail, and they retired with the loss of 500 killed and 
wounded. The approach of Marshal Soult occasioned a tempo- 
rary suspension of the siege; it was thought prudent to embark 
the battering artillery and stores, and convert it into a blockade till 
the issue of the expected battle was known. 

The French army consisted of nine divisions of infantry, two of 
dragoons, and one of light cavalry. The right was under General 
Reille, the center under Comte d’ Erlon, and the left under General 
Clausel. The allies were posted in the passes of the Pyrenees ; the 
sentries of the two armies were in some places within 150 yards of 
each other; and the hostile forces were eucamped upon opposite 
heights within half cannon-shot. In a national war, such as that of 
the Portugueze and Spaniards, there can be no traces of courtesy 
and mutual humanity; but it was a military contest here, and the 
two armies offered no molestation to each other in the intervals of 
the game of war. 

The right of the allied army was at Roncesvalles, the sacred 
ground of romance, 

* La dove il corno sona tanto forte 
Dopo ia dolorosa rotta’—Pu.ct. 
where, in the seventeenth century, a spot was shewn as still reddened 
with the blood of the Paladins, and where Nuestra Senora, under 
some of her thousand and one appellations, may perbaps still 


continue to work miracles in the chapel where they were buried. 
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This famous pass was occupied by Major General Byng's brigade 
of British infantry, and a Spanish division under General Murillo; 
Sir Lowry Cole was at Viscarret, about four miles in their rear, 
to support them, and General Picton at Olaque, six miles far- 
ther back, with his division of reserve. Sir Rowland Hill occupied 
the valley of Bastan, about ten miles from Roncesvalles, on the 
left, with the remainder of the second division, and the Portugueze 
division of the Conde de Amarante, an officer who had added new 
honours to the old and honourable name of Silveira. The sixth 
division, under General Pakenham, was in reserve at St. Esteban, 
about six miles in the rear of Sir Rowland. The light and seventh 
divisions were twelve miles to his left, and somewhat more ad- 
vanced; and General Longa (a distinguished guerrilla chief) kept 
the communication between these troops and Sir Thomas Graham, 
who with the Spanish Mariscal del Campo Giron, was on the 
great road. On the 24th, Marshal Soult attacked General Byng, at 
Roncesvalles, with between 30 and 40,000 men. Sir Lowry 
Cole moved up to his support, and they maintained their post 
against this great superiority of number throughout the day: but in 
the afternoon their position was turned, and therefore they retreated 
in the night to Zuberi. On the afternoon of the same day two 
divisions of the enemy’s center attacked Sir Rowland Hill; here 
their attack was favoured by an unexpected chance. Two ad- 
vanced videttes, who had been posted on some high ground to give 
timely notice of their approach, fell asleep during the heat of the 
day; the enemy, in broad day-light, was thus enabled to advance 
unseen, and the French were in the very camp almost as soon as the 
alarm was given. This was a most important advantage; they 
gained the position, which gave them a passage to Pampluna in 
the rear of the British right flank ; and though Sir Rowland, after a 
heavy loss, recovered the key of the position, he did not think it 
prudent to pursue the advantage and reassume it, having now been 
apprized of General Cole’s intended movements. He fell back to 
Trurita. Lord Wellington was apprized of these events during 
the night, and immediately took measures for concentrating the 
army on the right, providing still for the siege of St. Sebastian’s, 
and for maintaining the blockade of Pampluna, to the relief of 
which the enemy’s efforts were immediately directed. ‘This would 
have been accomplished early on the 27th if the post at Zubiri, to 
which the right of the allies had retreated, had been tenable; but 
Sir Thomas Picton and Sir Lowry Cole concurred in opinion that 
it was not, and retired on that morning to take up a position for 
covering the blockade about four miles from Pampluna, and with- 
in sight of that city; here they were joined by Lord Wellington as 
they were taking up their ground. ‘The hopes of the garrison had 
now 
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now been raised to the highest pitch; the state of things appeared 
so doubtful to the Spanish general that he prepared to raise the 
blockade, and perder op spiked some of his guns, and the enemy 
sallying at this time took fourteen pieces of cannon. But their ex- 
ultation and their hopes were of no long continuance. The French 
commenced their attack upon a hill on the right, and vainly endea- 
voured to gain possession of it till night put an end to the conflict. 
On the followmg morning General Pakenham arrived with the 
sixth division from St. Esteban, and formed across the valley of 
the Lauz in the rear of General Cole’s left. ‘They had scarcely 
taken their position when they were attacked by a very large force; 
but the post had been so well chosen and was so well defended that 
the enemy were at once assailed by a fire on their front and rear 
and both flanks, and were soon driven back with immense loss. 
This was a false ‘move which Marshal Soult never recovered; the 
battle became general along the whole front of the height which 
the fourth division occupied; in one point only the enemy suc- 
ceeded im establishing themselves upon the British line, and from 
that they were driven down. Every regiment in this division 
charged with the bayonet; the 40th, the 7th, the 20th, and the 
23d, made four different charges. Ttie event of this day’s opera- 
tions taught Marshal Soult how little he could hope for success 
against such an antagonist; the intention of dating his account of 
the battle from Vittoria, and celebrating the emperor’s birth-day in 
that city was postponed sine die, and on the evening of the 28th 
he sent back his guns to St. Jean de Pied de Port, while they 
could yet be sent back in safety. But another chance for victory 
was presented, and Soult was not a man to let any opportunity 
escape him. 

The very superior force before which Sir Rowland Hill had re- 
tired, followed his march, and reaching Ortez on the 24th brought 
a powerful reinforcement to the enemy. ‘Their position upon the 
mountains was, in Lord Wellington’s judgment, one of the strongest 
and most difficult of access that he had ever seen occupied. While 
they were endeavouring to turn the British left by an attack on Sir 
Rowland, Lord Wellington attacked this formidable position on 
both flanks and in front, and carried it notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary strength of the ground. In proportion as he gained ground 
he dispatched troops to support Sir Rowland, which enabled him 
to attack in his turn; and the enemy, being now baffled in all points, 
began their retreat, which they effected in good order, but not 
without severe loss. Soult’s expectations of success had been very 
sanguine, for he brought with him a large body of cavalry, and a 
great number of guns, neither of which arms could be used to any 
great extent among the Pyrenees. His loss was estimated at 
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15,000; that of the British and Portugueze was 862 killed, 5335 
wounded, 701 missing; but few of the Spaniards were engaged 
and that only on one day; their loss was stated in the government ga- 
zettes at 204. General Sarrazin supposes that the slaughter on 
both sides was equal, amounting to about 8000 men each; he 
does not know, or perhaps cannot believe the fidelity, with which 
the returns are made public in the British service, and he neglects 
to ask himself, if the loss was equal, why his countrymen should 
have abandoned the field. The battles of the Pyrenees were re- 
markable for the extent upon which the operations were carried on, 
the nature and celebrity of the ground, and the importance of the 
object at stake. Lord Wellington had never more occasion for 
all his skill, and that skill was never more eminently displayed: his 
movements were all well directed, well timed, and well executed ; 
and the superiority of the British and Portugueze armies, generals 
and men, was never more decisively proved than on this occasion, 
when the French displayed their utmost talents and exerted their 
utmost courage. 

The stores and besieging train, which had been embarked, were 
now relanded; more artillery arrived from England; the siege of 
St. Sebastian’s was renewed with more powerful means, and, on 
the last day of August, the breach was stormed. ‘ Never,’ said 
Sir Thomas Graham, ‘ was any thing so fallacious as its external 
appearances.’ Notwithstanding its great extent, there was but one 
point where it was possible to enter, and there only by single files, 
exposed to the fire of the horn-work. At the back of the whole 
breach was a perpendicular fall from fifteen to twenty-five feet in 
depth, under which were the ruins of the houses which joined the 
breach, and the only means of descending were by the end walls 
of these houses where they were in part left standing. The enemy 
occupied a line of retrenchment along the nearest parallel walls 
which swept the summit of the breach; during the suspension of 
the siege they had had ample leisure to provide for defence ; great 
numbers were covered by intrenchments and traverses, in the 
horn-work, on the ramparts of the curtain, and in the town oppo- 
site to the breach. The storming parties for two hours vainly en- 
deavoured to gain the summit; fresh troops were sent on succes- 
sively as fast as they could be filed out of the trenches, but not a 
man outlived the attempt to gain the ridge: the obstacles appeared 
insuperable and the attack desperate, when General Graham ven- 
tured upon a measure which had never before been practised, and 
which shews at once the emergency of the case and the skill of his 
artillerists; he ordered the guns to be turned against the curtain ; 
from the superior height of the curtain this was just practicable ; a 
heavy fire was directed against it, passing only a few feet = 
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the heads of the troops on the breach, and kept up, says Sir Tho- 
mas, with a precision beyond all example. This occasioned a 
severe loss to the enemy, and is believed to have set fire to a quan- 
tity of combustibles within the breach, after the explosion of 
which the French began to waver. The breach was then won, 
and the victorious assailants forced their way into the town. 
‘ L’assaut de St. Sébastien cotta trois milles hommes,’ says Gene- 
ral Sarrazini, ‘ parcequ il fut donné ou, pour mieux dire, préparé a 
la Turque. Cette opération, bien dirigée, ne devait pas faire re- 
gretter plus de mille hommes hors de combat.’ ‘The statement of 
the loss is exaggerated by one third. General Sarrazin may seem 
to speak with more truth when he says that the account of this as- 
sault may suffice to give an idea of the bravery of the English sol- 
diers and the experience of their engineers. But the deficiency 
was not in the engineers; it was in our military establishment. 
Sir Richard Fletcher, who fell in this assault, has left a proof of 
his abilities which will be for ever remembered im the lines of 
Torres Vedras. The castle soon surrendered afier the fall of the 
town. 

Some partizans of France, who wished to exasperate the Spaniards 
aga‘ st their allies, published in one of the Cadiz papers, under 
the form of a letter from St. Sebastian’s, an account of the excesses 
committed when that place was taken by storm, accusing the Eng- 
lish of having plundered the churches, set fire to the town, and 
committed atrocities of every kind, and of having thus lost the 
favourable time for pursuing their success and winning the castle. 
The charge has been repeated by a French officer, M. Carel, in a 
sketch of the Peninsular war, published during the second reign of 
Buonaparte. He says, ‘ On a reproché aux Francais @avoir fait 
de la Péninsule un thédtre @horreurs et de dévastations’ (Ob- 
serve, reader, that this is the only passage in his whole volume 
wherein he hints at those horrors and that devastation!) ‘ Rien 
n' approche des crimes que les alliés commirent le 31 aout. Ni 
Page ni le sexe ne furent respectés. On assassina indistinctement 
amis et ennemis. Les soldats se gorgérent de sang. Le pillage 
dura quatre jours, sous les yeux des officiers, qui ne réprimérent 
pas de si honteux exces. Enfin, pour mettre le comble a toutes ces 
alrocités, il ne resta de cette ville opulente que dix-sept maisous ; 
elles furent conservées comme par miracle; le reste fut la proie 
des flammes.’ ‘To enumerate the misrepresentations in M. Carel’s 
book would require a book of the same bulk, for the whole volume 
is one tissue of continued falsehood. ‘The charge being publicly 
made at the time was rigorously inquired into. It appeared that 
the allied troops, flushed with success, pursued the enemy in hopes 
of winning the castle, and that some of the officers were reproved 
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for not having withheld them from attempting what was absolutely 
impossible; that the churches had been converted into quarters, 
hospitals, and stables by the French garrison,—of course, if the 
soldiers plundered them, their spoil was not likely to consist of 
church plate: that Lord Wellington, during the siege, had ex- 
pressly ordered Sir Thomas Graham not to set fire to the town; 
that when the troops entered, the flames broke out in many places, at 
the same time, and that most certainly our men did not kindle them, 
unless they intended to burn themselves. As for assassinating 
friends and enemies indiscriminately the French perhaps accused 
the allies of it, because they themselves are familiar with such 
practices. When Nelson attacked the flotilla at Boulogne, as 
soon as any of their own boats ceased firing, the French fired into 
them from the shore, not caring how many of their countrymen and 
comrades they murdered, so they might kill some of the assailants. 
At the battle of Trafalgar four French vessels under Rear Admiral 
Dumanoir made their escape; they had borne no part in the 
action, but when they were seeking safety in flight, they poured 
their broadsides into the Spanish ships which had struck; and they 
were seen to back their topsails for the purpose of firing with more 
precision. They who committed crimes like these may have been 
thought deserving of reward under Buonaparte, but these actions, 
and such as these, display the national character. ‘Thus it is that 
the French have acted to their allies and to their own countrymen. 
When the British and their allies took St. Sebastian’s by storm, 
after suffering severely in the enterprize, exasperated as men are in 
such situations, and provoked still farther by seeing that the town 
was set on fire, they came upon six hundred of the enemy who, 
finding it impossible to escape, surrendered at discretion: our 
troops had humanity enough to grant them their lives; there, as at 
Badajoz and Ciudad Rodrigo, they did not enforce the right which 
the laws of war allowed them,—laws which, in this instance where 
they seem most severe, are in reality most merciful; and which 
we could therefore wish to see more frequently exercised, Is it 
not a mere encouragement to a profligate expenditure of human life, 
that the bloody traitors who compose the garrisons of Huningen, 
Gaeta, or Vincennes, should be permitted to capitulate upon terms? 
—puuishment is never justifiable but for the sake of example, and 
never was example more necessary than at present. With regard 
to the excesses committed in the town, it appeared, that the charge 
was not without foundation: so many officers had fallen in the 
assault, that the men found themselves without restraint; but the 
speediest means were taken by Sir Thomas Graham and Lord Wel- 
lington to put a stop to this licence, and punish the offenders. ‘The 
difference then between the conduct of the allies at St. Sctnstines, 
an 
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and that of the French at Porto, Tarragona, &c. is, that the crimes 
which the former committed were checked as soon as they could 
be by the generals, and acknowledged as things which they had not 
been able to prevent, but which they had punished and severely 
condemned: those of the French,—of Marshals Soult, Suchet, 
Massena, &c. were systematic and predetermined; they were 
boasted of in bulletins aud official reports—the men were neither 
checked, nor reproved by their saonalty and the generals were re- 
warded by their emperor. 

On the day that St. Sebastian’s was taken, the enemy crost the 
Bidassoa and made their last effort in Spain for its relief. They 
attacked the Spanish troops along the whole front of their position 
with a very large force; their repeated attempts were as repeatedly 
repulsed, and the Spaniards had the honour of defeating them 
without receiving any assistance from the British or Portugueze. 
The military character of the Spaniards had suffered during the 
revolution, though the national character assuredly never—in the 
most splendid periods of their history—stood so high; but, in spite 
of all the obstacles which a succession of incompetent and suspi- 
cious governments interposed, an effectual reform had at length 
been accomplished. ‘The splendid sefvices of ‘The Lord (as the 
Spaniards called him, by an appellation (E/ Lord) which looks 
almost as oddly in Castilian as it sounds in English) were now uni- 
versally acknowledged, and, after years of patience and fruitless 
persuasion on his part, the Spaniards bad consented to let their 
troops acquire, under his auspices, the same discipline which had 
raised the Portugueze armies to such deserved celebrity. ‘The de- 
lay of this measure had occasioned a cruel prolongation of the 
miseries of Spain, and to England a heavy expense of blood and 
treasure; it was now accomplished: and Buonaparte, had he been 
in the plenitude of his power, might have trembled for the result. 
He was collecting his utmost force for the struggle in Germany 
at this time, and men could no longer be allotted by the hundred 
thousand for the consumption of Spain! A levy of 30,000, how- 
ever, was ordered to reinforce Marshal Soult’s army; this, M. 
Regnaud (who has modestly added to his name that of the place of 
his birth, St. Jean d’Angely) said, would suffice to stop the suc- 
cesses upon which the enemy was congratulating himself too soon, 
to resume the attitude which was becoming France, and to prepare 
the moment when England should no longer dispose of. the trea- 
sures of Mexico for the devastation of both Spains! ‘The special 
commission, which made their report upon this occasion by M. 
Beurnonville, spoke in the same strain, and their language becomes 
doubly curious when compared with the events which immediately 
followed. ‘ England,’ said the orator, ‘ who imtrigues much aud 
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hazards little, has not dared to compromise her land forces by 
sendifig them to combat in the north of Germany, and uniting them 
to the Russian and Prussian phalanxes; she feared the results 
which she could not but foresee, and which would be irreparable 
for her.” Even a Frenchman will hardly read this without some 
feeling analogous to shame, and some tingling in the cheeks, when 
he remembers the battle of Waterloo. ‘In this thorny conjunc- 
ture,’ he pursues, ‘ and that it might have the appearance of doing 
something for the powers whom it had set to play, the cabinet of 
London had preferred mingling the English troops with the Spa- 
nish and Portugueze bands, being sure of withdrawing them with- 
out inconvenience and according to its interest. Hence that sud- 
den augmentation of force which had determined our armies to a 
retrograde movement; and these bands, encouraged by some ephe- 
meral successes, have carried their audacity so far as to invest the 
places of St. Sebastian’s and Pampluna.’ Buonaparte’s ministers 
never thought proper to inform the senate that these bands very 
soon carried their audacity a little farther, and took them both. 
‘ The proposed levy,’ it was added, ‘ would enable the armies of 
the peninsula to resume their ancjent attitude.’ 

The special commission was mistaken: it was England who 
resumed her ancient attitude, who resumed and reasserted her mi- 
litary superiority upon that ground where her Plantagenets had so 
often displayed it; her victorious armies were preparing at this 
time to plant their banners in France, leading the way to the gene- 
ral invasion of what had been boastfully styled the sacred territory. 
On the 7th October, 1815, Marquis Wellington crossed the 
Bidassoa. General Graham effected the passage on the left with 
the first and fifth divisions, and a Portugueze brigade; they carried 
the enemy’s entrenchments about and above Andaye at the point 
of the bayonet; and General Graham, having thus established within 
the French border the troops whom he had so often led to victory, 
resigned the command to Sir John Hope, who had arrived the 
preceding day. The Spanish troops under General Freyre crossed 
at the same time above the British and Portugueze, attacked and 
carried the entrenchments on the Montagne Verte and the height 
of Mandale, and thus turned the pavers, oH Their right was at- 
tacked with equal success by General Skerrett’s brigade ander Co- 
lonel Colborne; Baron Alten, with the light division, and the Spa- 
nish General Longa with his troops, carried the entrenchments in 
the Puerto de Vera, and the Camp Marshal Don Pedro Giron, 
with the Andalusian army of reserve, attacked, at the same time, 
the enemy’s posts on Mount La Rhune, immediately on the right 
of the light division. Mount La Rhune is a remarkable spot, the 
possession of which had been obstinately contested in the war of 
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1794, because its summit served as a watch-tower, from which 
the whole country between the Pyrenees and Bayonne might be 
observed. ‘The mountain itself is within the French territory; but 
there is a hermitage (or, more properly speaking, a chapel) on its 
summit, which used to be supported at the joint expense of the 
villages of Vera in Spain, and of Sarre, Ascain, and Orogne in 
France,—people of different nations, different languages, and hos- 
tile feelings, being there drawn together by the bond of their com- 
mon faith. This hermitage the French now occupied as a military 
post; repeated attempts were made to take it by storm, but it was 
found impossible to ascend the rock on which it stands ; and the 
enemy remained that night in possession of this post, and of a 
rock on the same range of the mountains with the right of the Spa- 
nish troops. On the following morning, when the fog had cleared 
up, and Lord Wellington could reconnoitre the mountain, he per- 
ceived that it was least difficult of access on its right, and that the 
attack might advantageously be connected with an attempt on the 
enemy’s works in front of the camp of Sarre. He made his ar- 
rangements accordingly : Don Pedro Giron won the rock on the 
right, followed up his success, and carried an entrenchment upon a 
hill which protected the right of the camp; the enemy then evacu- 
ated all their works in order to defend the approaches to the camp; 
these posts were instantly occupied, and Giron established a bat- 
talion on the rock of the Hermitage. Night prevented further 
operations—opportunely for the enemy, who retired under cover 
of the darkness both from the Hermitage and the camp, and the 
allied armies pitched their tents in France. ‘ Accablés par le nom- 
bre,’ says M. Carel, ‘ les Francais reculérent, ils lachérent pied, 
et ils eurent la douleur de voir sur leur territoire un ennemi que 
jusqw alors ils avaient méprisé.’ If they had not learnt on the way 
from Lisbon to the Bidassoa that the Portugueze and English were 
not to be despised, they had profited little by a long course of in- 
struction. But they were not so ignorant as this officer represents 
them;—Lord Wellington, proceeding upon the old plan of scho- 
lastic discipline, had beaten the knowledge into them long before 
this time. The British loss in these two days was 579 killed, 
wounded and missing; that of the Portugueze 233 ; that of the 
Spaniards 750. M. Carel states the whole at 4000—this is for 
him a modest exaggeration. 

The country which the contending armies occupied had been 
well disputed in 1793 and 1794, during the heat of the French Re- , 
volution : men whose names have since become conspicuous served 
then in both armies; Mendizabel and Romana among the Spa- 
niards ; among the French, Latour d’Auvergne, Moncey, one of 
the very few French marshals who have preserved a tolerable 
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character, and Laborde, who will be remembered for his rapacity 
in Portugal, and for having been the first French general whom 
Wellington defeated. In that war, the Spaniards fought under the 
disadyantages of a wretched administration, an ill disciplined and 
worse provided army, and a revolutionary spirit in some of their 
own countrymen; yet, under all these disadvantages, they made a 
longer and sturdier resistance in the Pyrenees than the French dis- 
played when it was now their turn to defend the passes and protect 
their own couutry from invasion. But honourable as it was for 
the armies of England, Portugal and Spain, thus to have driven the 
enemy from Cadiz and Lisbon to the enehas and to pursue him 
into his own territories, the spirit in which that invasion was under- 
taken was not less honourable to the allied nations than the success 
of their arms, 


‘ Private property,’ said the Marquis of Wellington, in his General Or- 
ders, ‘ must be respected. The Commander of the Forces is particularly 
desirous that the inhabitants should be well treated. Officers and sol- 
diers must recollect that their nations are at war with France solely 
because the ruler of the French nation will not allow them to be at 
peace, and is desirous of forcing them to submit to his yoke; and they 
must not forget that most of the evils suffered by the enemy in his pro- 
fligate invasion of Spain and Portugal have been occasioned by the irre- 
gularities of his soldiers, and their cruelties, authorized and encouraged 
by their chiefs, towards the unfortanate and peaceful inhabitants of 
the country. To avenge this conduct upon the peaceable inhabitants 
of France would be unmanly and unworthy of the nations to whom the 
Commander of the Forces now addresses himself.’ 


Upon entering Frarice, the allies found themselves, for the first 
time, in their enemy’s country, and that enemy one whom they had 
every imaginable reason to abhor. ‘They disregarded the wise and 
humane orders by which Lord Wellington had endeavoured to 
prepare them for this event, and some of the officers were more 
culpable than the troops, for they made no exertions to prevent the 
outrages which they saw. Lord Wellington, as soon as he was 
informed of this misconduct, republished his former orders, ac- 
companying them with a severe reprimand. ‘ The Commander 
of the Forces,’ said he, ‘ has already determined that some officers 
so grossly negligent of their duty shall be sent to England, that 
their names may be brought under the attention of the Prines Re- 
gent, and that His Royal Highness may give such directions re- 
specting them as he may think proper, as the Commander of the 
Forces is determined not to command officers who will not obey 
his orders.’ It was now seen how much the moral conduct and 
character of an army depends upon the general; this act of well- 
timed severity was so effectual that never, perhaps, since the days 
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of the great Gustavus, was such discipline observed in an enemy's 
country; even the Spaniards and Portugueze, whom it might have 
been thought almost impossible to restrain from indulging a spirit 
of revenge which had been so wantonly and cruelly provoked, 
obeyed the injunctions of him who had led them to yictory; and 
demeaned themselves with such good order and humanity, that the 
French, says Mr. Broughton, often said their own armies were 
the foes whom they chiefly dreaded. M. Carel admits this. He 
says the English conducted themselves avec fa plus grande dou- 
ceur, and paid for all the requisitions which they made, while the 
French were obliged to levy contributions, and take away the cat- 
tle and the grain of the inhabitants by force; the conduct of his 
ewn countrymen he does not think it necessary to account for, that 
of the English he explains by saying that they behaved well to the 
inhabitants because they were afraid of them. ‘This is more than 
usually candid in M. Carel; for once he deals fairly towards the 
English, and ascribes their good order to the only motive which 
could make a French army demean itself with common humanity— 
the only one therefore which he was capable of conceiving. 
Pampluna surrendered on the last day of October. ‘The Spa- 
nish general, Don Carlos D’Espagna; set an example of proper 
spirit upon this occasion ; he refused to grant any terms to the gar- 
rison till it was ascertained that none of the inhabitants had perish- 
ed during the blockade either from ill-treatment or want. The re- 
covery of this important fortress set the right wing of the allied army 
at liberty for further operations ; and the Marquis of Wellington 
prepared to attack the position which the enemy had for three months 
been fortifying with the greatest care. ‘Their right rested upon the 
sea in front of St. Jean de Luz, and on the left of the Nivelle; 
their center on La Petite La Rhune in Sarre, and on the heights 
behind that village ; their left was on the right of the river, ona 
strong height behind the village of Anhoue, and on the mountain of 
Mondarin, which protected the approach to it. The position was 
strong by nature, and the whole of it had been well fortified, the 
right in particular being of such strength that Lord Wellington did 
not deem it expedient to attack it in front. The intended attack 
was delayed two days by heavy rains which rendered the roads im- 
practicable. ‘The object was to force the enemy’s center, and esta- 
blish our army in the rear of their right; the attack, therefore, was 
made in columns of divisions, each ‘led by the general officer who 
commanded it, and each forming its own reserve. The movement 
of the right was directed by Sir Rowland Hill, the right of the cen- 
ter by Marshal Beresford, the cavalry by Sir Stapleton Cotton, and 
the left by Sir John Hope. The attack began at day-light: Sarre 
and the positions on La Petite La Rhune were carried, and the ene- 
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my were then driven from their main position bebind the river by 
Generals Cole, Colville, Giron, and Baron Alten. Their left was 
attacked with equal intrepidity and equal success, being separated 
from the center; and when the day closed, the allies were established 
in the rear of the enemy’s right. Marshal Soult did not wait for 
the morning: he retired during the night upon Bidart, destroying 
the bridges upon the lower Nivelle; the following day the allies had 
no other obstacles to contend with than the river, and roads which 
heavy rains had rendered almost impassable ; but these obstacles 
impeded them during the day, and on the second night the enemy 
again fell back, and took shelter in an entrenched camp before 
Bayome. Fifty-one pieces of cannon, six tumbrils of ammuni- 
tion, and 1400 prisoners were taken by the conquerors. The Bri- 
tish loss was 2112, the Portugueze 582; that of the Spaniards is 
not stated. The Portugueze were thanked by Marshal Beresford 
not only for their conduct in the battle, but for their regular deport- 
ment in quarters and towards the inhabitants. ‘ The Portugueze 
soldiers,’ said he, ‘ have not only proved their superiority over the 
French in the field and in military qualifications, but they have 
evinced to the French nation how much they excel the-French troops 
in point of morals, humanity, and good behaviour.’ 

‘The denominations of the army of Portugal, of the south, and 
of the center, having now become absurd, as M. Carel himself ob- 
serves with remarkable candour, Marshal Soult re-formed his army 
into six divisions, under Generals Foy, D’Armagnac, Taupin, 
D’Arrican, Leval, and Villatte: Count D’Erlon commanded the 
right wing, Baron Clausel the left, and Count Reille the center : 
General Gazan was chef de [étut major-général. The enemy now 
eccupied a position in front of Bayonne, which they had been labo- 
riously fortifying since their defeat at Vittoria. Bayonne itself is a 
place memorable in military history for the invention of the bayo- 
net, a weapon which in British hands has proved more destructive 
than any other to the nation by which it was invented. In the war 
of the French: Revolution, Bayonne would not have been tenable 
against a single division of an enemy’s army ; the war of the Usurpa- 
tion made it immediately a a of great importance, as a depét for 
the French, and it was well fortified to secure it against a sudden 
attack from the English, before the possibility of any more serious 
danger had been contemplated. The position which Marshal 
Soult occupied was under the fire of the fortress, the right resting 
upon the Adour, and covered in front by a morass occasioned by 2 
rivulet which falls into that river. The right of the center rested 
upon this same morass, and its left upon the river Nieve. The left 
was between the Nieve and the Adour, resting on the latter river, 
defending the former, and communicating with a division of the 
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army of Catalonia, under General Paris, which was at St. Jean 
Pied de Port. This was an excellent position; and as long as the 
enemy remained in force in it, it was impossible to attack them. 
Lord Wellington would have passed the Nieve immediately after 
the passage of the Nivelle if the weather had permitted; but heavy 
rains falling in the beginning of December had swollen all the rivu- 
lets and made the roads impassable, the soil being deep and miry. 
As soon as the state of the weather aud the roads would allow, ma- 
terials for forming bridges were collected and preparations made ; 
and on the 9th Sir Rowland Hill with the right of the army crost 
about Cambo, Marshal Beresford supporting him by passing a 
division across at Ustaritz. Both operations succeeded, and the 
enemy, being immediately driven from the right bank, retired 
toward Bayonne : they assembled a considerable force on a range 
of heights running parallel with the Adour ; but these heights with 
the adjoining village of Ville Franche were carried also, and with 
these advantages the day closed. On the following morning Soult 
made a bold attempt upon the left of the British force under Sir 
John Hope, leaving no more than were necessary to occupy the 
works opposite to Sir Rowland. ‘The ability, coolness and judg- 
ment of Sir John Hope on this occasion were such, that Lord Wel 
imgton says he could not sutliciently applaud them ; and the at- 
tempt, though well planned and resolutely made, was completely 
defeated by a comparatively small part of the British force. Some 
feebler attempts in the same quarter with the same ill success were 
made on the 11th and 12th. Marshal Soult, having thus failed 
with his whole force to produce any effect upon the left of the allies, 
past through Bayonne in the night, and, in the morning of the 13th, 
made a most desperate attuck upon the right under Sir Rowland. 
This was an able movement: but Soult was opposed by an adver- 
sary who foresaw every movement with the eye of a master, and 
was every where prepared as well for defence as for attack. Lord 
Wellington had dispatched reimforcements to the right in expectation 
of this attack, but before they could arrive Sir Rowland had repulsed 
and defeated the enemy with great loss. The movements which 
Marshal Soult made on the subsequent days were in like manner 
foreseen and baffled; and being thus frustrated in every attempt to 
dislodge the allies, the main body of the French retreated from 
Bayonne and marched up the right bank of the Adour towards 
Dax. 

At the close of one of these actious the Frankfort and two batta- 
lions of the Nassau regiment passed over to the allies. M. Carel 
ways, je ne me permettrai aucune observation sur leur conduite ;— 
he has, however, permitted-himself to say, ‘ gu’on assurait dans 
Varmée,’ that Marshal Soult some days befere had sent for the 
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commanding officers of these corps, left it at their own option 
whether to continue with the French or not, and proposed to send 
them into the interior. He says too that they went over to the 
enemy at the moment of attack. This latter assertion differs 
from the truth only in substituting the word attack for retreat. It 
was on the evening of the 10th, after the action had terminated, 
when the German commandant finding himself placed in front of 
the fourth division to observe its movements, and having received 
orders to retire, seized the moment for delivering himself and his 
countrymen. And M. Carel’s story of Marshal Soult’s frankness 
is so absurd that he himself has not ventured to assert in direct 
terms what he wishes to make believed, but qualifies it with an on 
assurait. The fact is, that the enemy took every possible means 
to conceal from these officers the state of affairs in Germany; and 
when the officer who led the troops over had discovered that the 
country to which his allegiance was due had thrown off the yoke of 
France, he imparted the welcome intelligence to no one till the 
opportunity arrived ; then drawing his sword, he addressed the men, 
told them that their country was free, and proposed to them to go 
over to the English army, that they might be transported to Ger- 
many and join in the glorious struggle. 

The British army now commanded the navigation both of the 
Nieve and the Adour; and Lord Wellington, taking into con- 
‘sideration the necessity of fixing the basis upon which the com- 
merce of the ports of French Navarre to the south of the Adour 
should be regulated, declared that those ports were open to all 
nations not at war with any of the allied powers; a duty of 5 per 
cent. ad valorem being paid upon all articles except grain and salt, 
and stores for the use of the army. An order of council was also 
published in England, granting permission for British vessels to trade 
to these, and such other French ports as might be under the protec- 
tion, or in the military occupation of his Majesty’s arms. ‘To this 
then were the decrees of Berlin and Milan come at last! The tyrant, 
who had endeavoured to shut the ports of all Europe against British 
ships, aud had well nigh at one time accomplished his barbarous 
and barbarizing purpose, saw England at this time regulating the 
commerce cf his own ports, and levying duties in France,—not 
after his example, with blind and senseless rapacity, but upon those 
‘principles of moderation and equity upon which her power is raised, 
and by which her prosperity is supported. ‘The right of our army 
was between the Adour and the Nieve; the center and the left were 
posted between the Nieve and the sea: and in this position they re- 
“mained till the beginning of February, enjoying the resources of a 
fruitful country, with little molestation from the enemy’s army, and 
none from the inhabitants. ‘This state of things was concealed as 
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much as possible from the French people, Buonaparte persisting 
till the last in that system of falsehood by which he had so long de- 
ceived and flattered them to their ruin. It could not indeed be 
disguised that Lord Wellington was wintering in France; though 
by what train of events he should have arrived there the French 
were left to guess.. But it was asserted that he had been defeated 
in the actions before Bayonne, with the loss of 15,000 men; that 
he now thought of nothing more than entrenching himself in his 
own lines,—that the position which General Clausel had taken 
alarmed him,—his situation became more and more critical,—the 
misunderstanding between the Spanish and Euglish troops increased 
every day,—the British commander began to perceive that that part 
of the French army which remained in the camp at Bayonne would 
cut off his retreat,—in fine, that there was consteruation in the 
British army, and that while they were in want of provisions, their 
eonvoys were wrecked upon the coast of the Landes and supplied 
the French detachment with beef and clothing, and packages of 
prest hay which were sent.to Bayonne, and there served out to the 
troops. While the Moniteur, in its official articles, boasted thus 
of a chance shipwreck, and attempted to delude the people in its 
usual strain of falsehood, that part of the French nation who re- 
membered and regretted the state of the country under the Bour- 
bons, beheld the progress of the British arms with satisfaction, 
because it offered a hope of the restoration of the legitimate govern- 
ment, and that state of security and peace which could be attained 
under no other auspices. ‘The hopes of the exiled family had also 
recovered ; aud before the Duc d’Angouléme went to the British 
camp, an agent of Louis XVIII. arrived at Bourdeaux. Part of 
his commission was to see M. dela Roche-Jaquelein, and tell him that 
the king depended upon him for La Vendée. 

The name of Roche-J aqueleinis one which France will remember 
with pride m better days: few families have displayed more devo- 
tion, or made greater sacrifices in au honourable cause. In the first 
Vendean war the Marquis de la Roche-Jacquelein had distinguished 
himself by a generous enthusiasm and heroic devotion. One of 
his proclamations to his soldiers concluded with these impressive 
words—Si j'avance, suivez-moi—si je recule, tuez-moi—si je 
meurs, vengez-moi—twenty years afterwards, his brother, the heir 
of his name; his virtues, his glory, and his fate, put himself at the 
head of the Vendeans, repeating, with a noble and affecting sim- 
plicity, the very words of his illustrious brother—Si j’avance, suivez- 
moi—si je recule, tuez-moi—si je meurs, vengez-moi. We trust 
that our readers will feel as we do, that nothing, however new or 
striking, that eloquence could have uttered, would have equalled the 
(we almost are iiclined to call it) sublimity of this simple repeti- 
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tion, which, besides being calculated to excite all the feelings which 
a leader would wish to inspire, was moreover a peculiar claim on 
their confidence, and the most touching panegyric of his illustrious 
brother, and the heroic royalists who had died with him. ~ 

M. de la Roche-J sogeckte immediately went through Anjou and 
Touraine, and found little difficulty in rousing again that spirit 
which the National Convention had found it so difficult to sup- 
press. A plan was formed for delivering Ferdinand VI1., but the 
person who was to have headed the enterprize died at the time 
when it should have taken place. Roche-Jaquelein’s designs were 
suspected—and he was warned by an express from M. Lynch that 
orders were given for arresting him, and bringing him, dead or alive, 
before M. Savary, the worthy minister of police under Buonaparte; 
he escaped to Bourdeaux, and from thence, with great difficulty 
and imminent danger, got to the British head-quarters, where he 
assured Lord Wellington that Bourdeaux would declare for the 
king as soon as a British force should approach it. He would 
fain also have persuaded the British general to send a few hundred 
men, who should land him on the coast of Poitou, and divert the 
attention of the troops, while he pursued bis way alone, and called 
up the faithful people who had exerted themselves so bravely and 
suffered so severely in the most frantic and ferocious time of the 
Revolution. Lord Wellington listened with great interest to these 
representations; but he doubted whether the attachment of the peo- 
ple to the Bourbons was what M. de la Roche-Jaquelein believed it 
to be; and he did not feel himself authorized to detach troops 
upon an expedition such as was proposed, especially when he was 
on the eve of great operations,—for he was at this time preparing 
to pass the Adour. 

About the middle of February, the right of his army advanced, 
cut off the enemy’s communication with St. Jean Pied de Port, 
and drove them successively across the Bidouze river, the Gave de 
Mouleon, and the Gave d’Oleron. These movements obliged 
Marshal Soult to weaken his force in Bayonne, and withdraw his 
troops from the right of the Adour, above the town. While one 
part of the army was thus employed, Sir John Hope prepared to 
cross the Adour below Bayonne, a service in which Admiral Pen- 
rose, with a naval force, was anxiously waiting to co-operate. A 
corps of GOO men, under General Stopford, crossed on the eveni 
of the 23d upon rafts made of pontoons: they were attacked by 
the enemy, who hoped to overpower them before they could be re- 
inforced, but by the assistance of a rocket-brigade, the French were 
repelled with considerable loss. In the night a breeze sprung up, 
and enabled the vessels to reach the mouth of the Adour; and the 
boats, which had been collected to form a bridge across the Nieve, 
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endeavoured to find a passage through the surf. The first which 
was selected as the safest for such an attempt, and had the principal 
pilot on board, was overset; the second succeeded in reaching the 
beach, and the rest returned to wait the chance of the next tide, ‘ it 
being scarcely possible,’ says the admiral, ‘ that one in fifty could 
then have effected the passage.’ A pilot was landed to the south- 
west of the river, who might walk from thence to the Adour, and 
make signals from within the bar to guide the vessels through the 
safest parts ; without, there appeared nothing but one long and heavy 
line of surf ; the bar, at all times a difficult one, being at this season 
especially dangerous, But the zeal and intrepidity of British sea- 
men will overcome all obstacles which are not absolutely insuper- 
able; and with the next tide the boats and vessels, vieing with each 
other, crossed this tremendous surf, and ran up the river in triumph, 
the officers displaying on this occasion a gallantry and skill which 
has seldom been equalled. With these boats, a bridge of about 800 
yards was thrown across the river; and the troops, thus having ac- 
complished their arduous undertaking, invested Bayonne. 

The right of the army meantime was engaged in more extensive 
operations. Marshal Beresford, on the 23d, attacked the enemy 
in their fortified posts on the left of the Gave de Pau, and com- 
pelled them to retire within their ¢éte de pont at Peyrehorade. On 
the 24th, the allied troops crossed the Gave d’Oleron, and the 
enemy retiring in the night across the Gave de Pau, destroyed the 
bridges, and collected their force near Orthes. The position was 
very strong; their right was upon the heights on the road to Dax, 
and occupied the village of St. Boes, the left upon the heights 
above Orthes, and defending the passage of the river. Marshal 
Beresford attacked the right, and carried the village; but the ground 
was so narrow that the troops, after repeated attempts, could not 
deploy to attack the heigtits; aud Lord Wellington, perceiving that 
it was impossible to turn the enemy by their nght without extend- 
ing his line too far, (an error of which he had taught the French on 
a former occasion so severely to repent,) changed his plan; and 
bringing up two other divisions, attacked this wing on the left, dis- 
lodged it from the heights, and secured the victory. Sir Row- 
land, who had forced the passage of the Gave, seeing the state of the 
action at this time, moved upon the enemy in a direction which 
threatened them with such fatal consequences, that the good order 
in which they had begun to retire was exchanged for a precipitate 
flight; the cavalry charged at the favourable moment; the fugitives 
threw away their arms to facilitate their escape, and when darkness 
put an end to the pursuit, the whole country was covered with their 
dead, In this action Lord Wellington was struck by a spent mus- 
ket ball in the thigh; he did not mention this till the business of the 
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day was over, but then it was necessary to lift him from his horse, 
for he could neither move nor stand without assistance. 

This may not be an improper occasion to observe, that the per- 
sonal behaviour of this great captain has been, on all occasions, as 
perfect as his conduct as a general ;—to say that he is brave, is to 
give him a praise which he shares with all his army; but that for 
which, above all other officers, he is distinguished, is that wonder- 
ful union of the coolest patience with the hottest courage—that 
sense of duty which restrains him from an ostentatious exposure 
of a life, of the value of which he could not affect to be ignorant, 
and that brilliant gallantry which, on the proper occasions, flashes 
terror into the eyes of the enemy, and kindles in his'own army an 
enthusiasm which nothing can withstand. 

Heavy raius again impeded the progress of the victorious troops. 
As soon as the rivers had fallen, and the bridges which the enemy 
had destroyed could be repaired, Lord Wellington sent a detach- 
ment to occupy Pau, the capital of Bearn, a country on maity ac- 
counts memorable, and for this among others, that it is not only the 
most beautiful part of France, but, before the baneful Revolu- 
tion cut up the happiness of a whole generation by the root, it was 
one of the most favoured parts of the world, the division of pro- 
perty.and the industry of the people combining with all happy cir- 
cumstances of soil, surface, and climate, to render the inhabitants 
happy. ‘Travellers are still shewn at Pau the chamber m which 
Henri [V. was born, and the tortoiseshell in which be was nursed 
asa cradle. Here we had a hospital established, where Les Seurs 
de /a Charité attended upon our sick and wounded soldiers. One 
of the first measures of the revolutionary government, after what 
they themselves called the general devastation, was to recal these 
nuns, whose want had been severely felt in all the hospitals. ‘ On a 
Sait, said M. Portalis, ‘ /a triste expérience, que des mercénaires 
sans motif intérieur qui puisse les attacher constamment a leur 
devoir, ne sauraient remplacer des personnes animées par Uesprit 
de la religion, c’est-a-dire, par un principe qui est supérieur aur 
sentimens de la nature, et qui pouvant seul motiver tous les sacri- 

Jices, est seul cupable de nous faire braver tous les dégotits et tous 
les dangers.’ Louis XVI. wishing to improve the state of the 
hospitals in France, sent a member of the Academy of Sciences 
to England, to inquire into the manner in which such establish- 
ments were conducted here. The agent praised them as they de- 
served, but remarked that two things were wanting,—the zeal of 
the French parochial clergy, and the charity of the Hospital Nuns, 
This digression may be excused in gratitude to a most useful and 
exemplary order, to whose pious offices so many of our wounded 
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countrymen are beholden ; perhaps also it may lead to sonie useful 
thoughts. 

While General Fane took possession of Pau, Marshal Beresford 
marched upon Bourdeaux, M. de la Roche-Jacquelein preceding 
him to prepare the -royalist party. The progress of the British 
troops was no longer impeded by deep roads and numerous streams, 
which, owing to the devastation of the woods on the French Py- 
renees, become impassable and inundate the country more frequent- 
ly than in former times. From Bayonne to Bourdeaux extends a 
sandy track well known by the name of Les Landes, which, totally 
uncultivated as it is, yields a better revenue than any other land in 
the country, the pine trees, with which it abounds, being regularly 
tapped for resin.* Over these sands the British forces advanced 
without opposition; they were received as deliverers, the magistrates 
put on the white cockade, and Louis XVIII. was proclaimed in 
Bourdeaux. The hopes aud wishes of the better part of the French 
people were now no longer doubtful ; if any event could put an end 
to the accumulated evils under which France was suffering, it 
was the restoration of the Bourbons, and to that desirable event 
all things were tending. The appearance of that family, whose 
expulsion the French nation had such reason to regret, and the 
manner in which it was now evident that Great Britain favoured 
their cause, called forth a proclamation from Marshal Soult, 
which clearly shewed what was to be expected from him, and from 
those officers who, like him, had served the tyrant in all his bloody 
purposes, without scruple and without remorse. ‘ Soldiers,’ said 
he, ‘ there will be no repose for us tll this hostile army shall be 
annihilated, or till it shall have evacuated the territory of the em- 
pire. It does not suspect the dangers which surround nor the 
perils which await it; but time will teach this army, as. well as the 
general who commands it, that it is not with impunity that our ter- 
ritory is invaded ; that it is not with impunity that the French honour 
is insulted. ‘The British general has had the audacity to incite you 
and your countrymen to revolt and sedition. He has dared to in- 
sult. the national honour: he has had the baseness to excite the 
French to betray their oaths and to be guilty of perjury. - Yet afew 
days, and those who have been capable of believing in the sincerity 
and delicacy of the English will learn to their cost that the English 
have no other object in this war than to destroy France by itself; 
to reduce the French to servitude, like the Portugueze, the Sicili- 
ans, and all the other people who groan under their yoke. Let 
these deluded Frenchmen look to the past! they will see the Eng- 





* The Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Commerce offered, some years 
ago, a premium for discovering a mode of forming this substance into candles. It may 
be worth noticing that such candles are in common use at Bayonue. 
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lish at the head of every conspiracy, of the overthrow of all princi- 
ples, of the destruction of all the establishments of greatness or 
industry to gratify their inordinate ambition and their insatiable avi- 
dity! Does there exist a single point known to the English on the 
surface of the globe where they have not caused to be destroyed, 
by seduction or violence, the manufactories which rivalled or 
eclipsed their own ?—Soldiers ! let us devote to opprobrium and 
general execration every Frenchman who shall have favoured the 
projects of the enemy: there is no longer any bond between them 
and us! Honour and Fidelity is our motto! Our duty is marked 
out: obedience and discipline, implacable hatred to traitors and to 
the enemies of the French name; interminable war to those who 
would divide in order to destroy us, as well as to the wretches who 
would desert the imperial eagles for any other standard. Let 
us have always in our mind fifteen ages of glory, and the innume- 
rable triumphs which have rendered our country illustrious! Let 
us contemplate the prodigious efforts of our great emperor and his 
signal victories, which will eternize the French name; let us be 
worthy of him, and then we may bequeath to our posterity without 
a stain the inheritance which we have received from our fathers.’ 
Marshal Soult needed not to have exhorted the French soldiers 
to become worthy of their emperor, they were already worthy of 
him! Bear witness, Jaffa! bear witness, Madrid and Porto, Ucles 
and Tarragona! bear witness, the wrongs, the sufferings, and the 
curses of all Europe, at that moment moving in arms against him . 
from the Tagus and the Elbe, the Danube and the Moskwa! 
United Europe was victorious: the tyrant fell; and Paris, open- 
ing her gates to the allied armies, received a king, whose restora- 
tion delivered France at once from foreign enemies and internal 
oppression. But Buonaparte’s adherents, clinging still with super- 
stitious hope to the fortune of their leader, prevented the intelli- 
gence from reaching Lord Wellington till he had once more hum- 
bled bis boasting opponent. Marshal Soult, having retired from 
Conchez to Lembage, was driven from Lembage to Vic Bigorre. 
At Vic Bigorre, M. Carel assures us that he beat the English, de- 
feating them with a loss on their part of 2000 men, while the 
French had not so many as ioutedies hors de combat. This vic- 


tory, however, was kept so secret at the time, that neither the 
French themselves nor Lord Wellington’s army ever heard of it 
till M. Carel communicated the information to the world two 
years afterwards. All that was known at the time was that General 
Clinton drove Marshal Soult’s rear guard from Vic Bigorre, and 
that rite | retreated in the night to Tarbes. Buonaparte and 


Josephine had rested in Tarbes on their way to Bayonne in 1808, 
when the abominable usurpation of Spain was plotted; a monu- 
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ment had been erected in the town in commemoration of this im- 
perial visit, and that journey in its consequences had terminated in 
now bringing a victorious enemy’s army to Tarbes. Lord Welling- 
ton hastened to attack the French there ; they retreated again, but with 
considerable loss, and took shelter in Thoulouse: the weather once 
more favoured them by impeding the movements of their antago- 
nist, and Soult, taking advantage of the time which was thus af- 
forded him, fortified a position in front of that city. The extent of 
Thoulouse is disproportionate to its population: it is in length, 
from N. to S. about two miles, and a mile.and quarter in breadth 
from E. to W.; the inhabitants are computed at not more than 
60,000. The canal of Brienne, so called from the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of that name, connects the Garonne with the canal of Lan- 
guedoc about two miles from the town; the vavigation of the river 
m Thoulouse being impeded by a weir for the use of the corn mills. 
It is magnificently executed, and is broad enough for several barges 
to pass abreast. The two canals and the river surround three 
sides of the city. Of three bridges over the Garonne, which 
Thoulouse possessed in the days of its prosperity, one only is left; 
and the suburb, which the enemy had fortified with strong field- 
works in front of the ancient walls, formed a good téte-de-pont ; 
tétes-de-pont were formed also at the bridges of the canal, defend- 
ed by musketry in some places, and in all by artillery from the old 
walls. A height extended eastward from the canal, and to the 
river Ers; all the roads from the eastward pass over this height; 
the enemy had fortified it with five redoubts, which were connected 
by lines of entrenchments. They had indeed, to use Lord Wel 
lington’s words, ‘ with extraordinary diligence, made every prepa- 
ration for defence. ‘They had broken the bridges over the Ers, by 
which their right could be approached; but as the roads from 
Ariege to Thoulouse were impracticable for artillery and horse, and 
nearly so for infantry, the British general had no alternative, and 
prepared to attack his antagonist in this formidable position. 

One bridge over the Ers at Croix d’Orade the enemy had left 
standing, thmking they could at any time destroy it. Col. Vivian, 
with the 18th hussars, attacked a superior body of cavalry here, drove 
them through the village, took 100 prisoners, and secured this im- 
portant post. Here Marshal Beresford crossed with two divisions, 
carried the village of Mont Blanc, and moved in three columns of 
lines up the left of the Ers, over most difficult ground, in a direc- 
tion parallel to the enemy’s position ; aud having reached the point 
at which he turned it, he formed his lines for the attack. General 
Freyre with the Spanish corps under his command, as soon as he 
saw that Marshal Beresford was ready on his side, attacked the 
enemy io front. They advanced with great spirit in two lines 
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under a heavy fire of musketry and artillery, the general and all his 
staff at their head: both lines were soon lodged under some banks 
immediately under the enemy’s entrenchments; but when they at- 
tempted to move round the left flank of the French they were re- 
pulsed ; andthe French following their success turned the right of 
* the assailants by both sides of the high road leading from ‘Thou- 
louse to Croix d’Orade, and compelled the whole corps to retire with 
considerable loss. The Spanish general and his staff distinguished 
themselves greatly on this occasion, and their troops rallied as soon 
as the light division, which was immediately on their right, moved 
up. General Mendizabal, who was present as a voluuteer, was 
wounded, but kept the field, and one Spanish regiment kept its po- 
sition under the enemy’s entrenchments till it was ordered to retire. 
Meantime Marshal Beresford had been more successful on his 
side. He attacked and carried the heights ou the enemy’s right, 
and the redoubt which covered that flank, and he lodged his troops 
on the same height with the enemy. They were still in possession 
of four redoubts, of the entrenchments, and of some fortitied houses ; 
and before Marshal Beresford could attack these he was obliged 
to wait till his artillery could be brought up, which, owing to the 
badness of the roads, he had left m Mont Blanc. By the time 
this was effected the Spaniards had re-formed, aud the attack was 
then renewed on both points with the most determined valour. 
The Marshal continued his movement along the ridge, and carried 
with General Pack’s brigade the two principal redoubts and forti- 
fied houses in the enemy's center; a desperate effort was made to 
recover them, but in vain. Marshal Beresford pursued his advan- 
tage ; and the Spaniards moving in like manner uvon the front, the 
French were driven from the two redoubts and entrenchments on 
the left, and the allies remained in possession of the whole range of 
heights. Sir Rowland meantime had driven the enemy from their 
exterior works in the suburb on the left of the Garonne within the 
ancient wall: and the army was now established on three sides of 
Thoulouse. 

Thoulouse is a name which brings with it a painful reflection to 
an Englishman’s mind, when he remembers the history of a Catho- 
lic crusade under an English leader: henceforth the name will be 
connected with Lord Wellington’s wars, and bring with it a proper 
feeling of national exultation. The battle was fought on Easter 
Sunday ;—long will that Easter be remembered by the Thoulou- 
sans! the wounded French were brought from the field of battle as 
they fell, to the gates of the town, and thence conveyed by the in- 
habitants to the hospitals. ‘They are said by the French themselves 
to have been innumerable. Marshal Soult talked of defending the 
town and burying himself and his army under its ruins, and the 
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people had all the horrors of Zaragoza and Tarragona before their 
eyes, and dreaded those reprisals which might so naturally be ex- 
pected from the Portugueze and Spaniards, The city and the 
army were in reality at that time at the conqueror’s mercy; but 
Lord Wellington, though he had not been apprized of the depo- 
sition of Buonaparte, knew that that event was at hand, and that no 
circumstances could long delay it. Wishing, therefore, to avoid all 
further effusion of blood, he suffered Soult and his troops to file off 
during the night of the 11th under the cannon of the British army 
without firing a shot; and on the following morning the allies eu- 
tered the city as deliverers. The perfect order which they ob- 
served, so utterly unlike the rapacious conduct of the French ar- 
mies, excited the utmost admiration in the inhabitants, who, in the 
eulogium of gratitude, compared Wellington to Turenne. Lord 
Wellington is wronged by the comparison: Turenne’s memory 
is stained by the ravage of the Palatinate ; but the character of the 
British commander is without any such spot. The battle of 'Thou- 
louse occasioned the allies a loss of 4600 men:* the victory was 
decisive, and such a victory was of wholesome effect, much as 
the circumstances are to be regretted which occasioned the expense 
of a needless battle. The French had systematically been kept in 
ignorance of the repeated defeats which their armies had sustained : 
and this policy had been surprizingly successful, the vain and unre- 
flecting character of the people seconding, in this respect, the arti- 
fices of the government. Here the superiority of the British 
troops was exhibited in a fair theatre and upon an ample scale ; 
the whole people of Thoulouse were spectators and witnesses; 
they saw their veteran troops, under leaders of great experience, 
undoubted skill, and high reputation, attacked in a position which 
they had fortified with extraordinary care; they saw them beaten 
there and driven from thence, and they beheld them file off under 
the guns of the British army, at the mercy of the British general. 





* M. Carel affirms that the French lost only 2500 men in this battle, and the allies 
from 18 to 20,000. He says, ‘ il faut avoir une bien grande dose d’'impudence pour oser 
écrire qu’a la bataille de Toulouse les Anglais furent vainqueurs, tandis qu’une population 
entiére peut rendre témoignage a la vérité, et attester qu’ils perdirent de diz-huit a vingt 
mille hommes, et les Francais deux mille cing cents’ And he has the modesty to assert, 
that the English lost, by their own account, more than 15,000 men in this battle! As M. 
Carel is a Knight of the Legion of Honour, and therefore of necessity an honourable 
man, it would be very difficult to reconcile his honour and his veracity in this instance, if 
we had not fortunately discovered a solution of the difficulty in the state of his eye-sight, 
* He tells us that in the space of four feet of ground, he actually, at this battle of Thou- 
louse, counted forty-three dead bodies. ‘ Laterre est couverte de cadavres. Dans un 
petit espace de quatre pieds, j'en ai compté quarante-trois.’ These are his words, and 
from them it is apparent that M. Carel’s eyes are so formed as to produce the effect of a 
multiplying glass, otherwise he could not possibly have counted forty-three human bo- 
dies lying within the space of four feet French. His sum total, no doubt, is made upon- 
a calculation of the area of the field of battle, and an allowance of (en bodies and three 
quarters to every square fout 
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- On the evening of the 12th the dispatches from Paris arrived ; 
the restoration of the Bourbons was announced to Marshal Soult, 
and that general ouly propased a suspension of hostilities till he 
could ascertain the real state of public affairs: Lord Wellington 
then put his army in motion to pursue him; but ov the 17th, Mar- 
shal Soult informed him that he formally acknowledged the provi- 
sional government of France. And here Lord Wellington finished 
that career which he had begun at Roliza, and which, when all 
circumstances are considered, may truly be said to be unparalleled 
in military history. He entered upon that career at a time when 
the military reputation and the military power of France were at 
their greatest height ; when a belief that it was impossible to resist 
‘the commanding genius and inexhaustible resources of Buonaparte 
had been inculcated in this country with pestilent activity, and had 
deeply tamted the public mind. Daily and weekly, monthly and 
quarterly, this poison was administered with the most mischievous 
perseverance in newspapers, magazines, and reviews. Never was 
there an opinion more injurious, more fatal to the honour, interest, 
safety, independeuce, and existence of the country; yet was it pro- 
pagated by writers who were then held in the highest estimation, and 
they enforced it with a zeal which arrayed their passions, and seemed 
to array their wishes, as well as their intellect, on the enemy’s side ; 
and with a confidence which boldly affirmed that nothing but folly 
or madness could presume to doubt their predictions. Suicidal as 
the belief was it became the creed of a party in the state. The 
first successes of Sir Arthur Wellesley availed little towards check- 
ing the evil; for they were counteracted by the bad effects of the 
Convention of Cintra: an event, however, which, though it certainly 
had (chiefly, we believe, from the ungenerousartifices of party)a bane- 
ful influence on the public mind, is yet remarkable as giving a pre- 
sage of the extraordinary military foresight of Wellington. ‘ He 
concurred in that convention,’ he said, ‘ because the French had been 
allowed to reach Torres Vedras ; a position from which he thought 
it would be almost impossible to dislodge them.’ This opinion 
was, at the time, treated as a mere excuse to cover misconduct; 
and no ove can forget the opprobrium which it drew down on Sir 
Arthur Wellesley from the tacticiaus of Brooke’s and the Strand. 
Never, however, was a triumph more complete, than when, three 
years afterwards, Lord Wellington, in that very position, baffled the 
superior forces of Massena, and gave to all Europe a practical proof 
of the accuracy of his military judgment. ‘This convention, how- 

ever, caine fearfully in aid of the despondents ; and the retreat of Sir 
John Moore, which soon followed, and more especially the advice 
which was given him to capitulate at Coruna, proved that the rot 
had reached even the main timbers of our strength. The general 
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feeling, or at least a feeling so general as to be in the highest degree 
dangerous, was in the worst state when Sir Arthur Wellesley land- 
ed a second time in Portugal and took the command—but happily 
for himself, his country, and the world, his heart was sound, and 
his understanding neither dazzled by the successes of the French, nor 
duped by the shallow or factious sophists who represented them 
as invincible. Happily too he was no longer subject to the direc- 
tion of inferior minds, and his heart and understanding had now 
their full scope. From that hour every operation of the British 
army tended to give the troops and the nation fresh confidence in 
their general, and to impress upon the enemy a proper sense of the 
British character. Wherever he met the French he defeated 
them; whenever he found it necessary to return for waut of num- 
bers, or of food, or of co-operation in the Spaniards, it was in such 
order, and so leisurely as neither to raise the hopes of the enemy, 
nor abate those of his army, or of his allies. After the battle of 
Talavera, and the series of provoking misconduct by which the 
effect of that. memorable victory was dissipated, he distinctly per- 
ceived the course which the enemy would pursue, and, auticipating 
all their temporary advantages, (which yet he omitted no occasiou 
of opposing and impeding,) he saw and determined how and where 
the vital struggle must be made. ‘The foresight of a general was 
never more admirably displayed, nor more nobly justified; and if 
there be one place in the peninsula more appropriate than another 
for a monument to that leader whose trophies are found throughout 
the whole, it is in the lines of Torres Vedras that a monument to 
Lord Wellington should be erected. When he took his stand 
there, Lisbon was not the only stake of that awful contest: the fate 
of Europe was in suspense; and they who, like Homer, could see 
the balance in the hand of Jupiter, might then have perceived that 
the fortunes of France were found wanting in the scale. There 
the spell which bound the nations was broken ; the plans of the ty- 
rant were baffled; his utmost exertions when he had no other foe 
and no other object were defied; his armies were beaten; ahd 
Europe, taking heart when she beheld the deliverance of Portugal, 
began to make a movement for her own: that spirit by which alone 
her deliverance could be effected was excited, and the good cause 
contigued to advance and prosper till Paris was taken; and the ty- 
rant, before whom the world had trembled, was glad to capitulate 
for an ignominious retreat, and to escape the vengeance of the 
French people in disguise. If any thing seemed wanting to the 
triumph of Wellington and England, it was that the British flag 
which had led the way into France should have entered Paris also: 
aud complete asthe triumph was, it was scarcely possible not to 
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feel something like regret that it had not thus been consummated. 
Who could then have apprehended that this consummation was 
only for a short time deferred ? 

It seemed not unréasonable to suppose that the Duke of Wel- 
lington would, for the remainder of his life, enjoy in peace the 
honours and rewards which he had so well deserved, and which had 
been so properly bestowed. Leaving the army which he had so 
often conducted to victory, he joined the allied sovereigns at the 
court of Louis XVIII. and there for the first time met General 
Blucher, the most glorious of his fellow-labourers m the deliverance 
of Europe; little did they foresee in what manner the acquaintance 
which they then began was to be cemented, and how their names 
in inseparable union would descend to the latest posterity. From 
Paris the Duke repaired to Madrid, where Ferdinand confirmed 
all the honours which the Cortes had conferred upun him, and 
created him Captain General of Spain. Returning to England, he 
was received with every mark of love and gratitude and honour 
which the Prince, the legislature, and the people could bestow. 
He had never yet taken his seat in the House of pa and now at 
his first introduction was placed in the highest rank of the peerage, 
his various patents of Viscount, Earl, Marquis and Duke being read 
on the same day. Here he received the thanks and congratulations 
of the house on his return from his command on the continent, and 
for the great, signal, and eminent services which he had so repeat- 
edly rendered therein to his Majesty and to the public. The 
House of Commons appointed a deputation to congratulate him on 
his return, and the duke attended the house in person to express 
his thanks. This was a memorable scene; all the members un- 
covered, rose, and enthusiastically cheered him as he entered: the 
speaker, in an admirable address, touched upon those parts of his 
military character for which Wellington is more peculiarly to be 
praised—the implicit faith which he communicates to his soldiers 
—the confidence which he had ever felt in himself and his cause, 
atid the manner in which he had united armies of such different 
and discordant materials under his command. ‘ It is not,’ said the 
speaker, ‘ the grandeur of military success which has alone fixed 
our admiration or commanded our applause; it has been that ge- 
nerous and lofty spirit which inspired your troops with unbounded 
confidence, and taught them to know that the day of battle was 
always a day of victory: that moral courage and enduring fortitude 
which in perilous times, when gloom and doubt had beset ordinary 
minds, stood nevertheless unshaken: and that ascendancy of cha- 
racter which, uniting the energies of jealous and rival nations, 
enabled you to wield at will the fate and fortunes of mighty em- 
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pires.” The duke on his part‘ expressed his admiration of the great 
efforts made by the house and by the country in times of unexam- 
pled pressure aud difficulty, for supporting on a great scale those 
operations by which the contest had been brought to so happy a 
conclusion.’ The occasion indeed had called for all the efforts of 
the country, but the efforts were adequate to the occasion, and 
success could not be doubtful when those mighty means were 
entrusted to hands which knew how to direct them so well. 

In the summer of 1814 the Duke of Wellington was appointed 
Ambasador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the Court of 
France. The national vanity of the French might be flattered, or 
might be wounded by this appointment, but there is another point 
of view in which its prudence appears more questionable. Would 
the partizans of Buonaparte have been deterred by any principles 
of public faith, or any feelings of honour, from seizing the British 
commander, if he had been within reach when their plans were 
matured? Let the English travellers who were entrapped in France 
on a former occasion, and condemned to hopeless imprisonment as 
long as Buonaparte held his power—answer the question! And 
could the conspirators have rendered to their master by auy other 
means a service so congenial, so gratifying, dandso momentous? He 
who began his operations against Spain by introducing troops 
under the mask of friendship into its most important fortresses, how 
gladly would he have commenced the war in which he knew that 
he must inevitably be engaged with England, by depriving her of 
her great commander! Fortunately (for if any thing may be said 
to have happened by mere fortune this may) the opportunity was 
not afforded; Wellington having gone to the Congress at Vienna 
when the peace of Europe was broken, and Louis XVIII. driven 
from that throne which it-had been happy for him as an individual 
never to have recovered, if the highest of all rewards and the 
sublimest of all feelings were not found im the sacrifice of individual 
inclivation and temporal happiness to private, aud still more to 
pwblic duty. 

An Englishman may well be proud of his country when he com- 
pares the history of our civil wars with those of Vrance. If the 
horrors of the Jacquerie be compared with the outrages committed 
in the like insurrections under Wat Tyler and Jack Cade,—the 
wars of the League with those of the white and red roses, and the 
struggle between Charles and the Puritans with the French revo- 
lution, the difference in humanity between the two nations will 
uppear as strongly marked as it is in the treatment which, in what 
may be called the same age, the maniacs Damiens and Hatfieli 
experienced for actions precisely similar. But the restoration of 
the Bourbons was marked by none of that vindictive and cruel 
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spirit which disgraced the return of the Stuarts ; and this must not 
be imputed wholly to policy or weakness; Louis XVIII. has a 
good heart,—the Stuarts were the most unfeeling of men. The 
restoration of the old family to the throne of France was an event 
which the experience of our own history taught us to expect; when 
it had taken place the difference of the circumstances under which 
it had occurred was distinctly seen. Our commonwealth had not 
demoralized the people; but their revolution completed that gene- 
ral dissolution of principles which had been begun by a vicious 
court, and a literature licentious and obscene above that of all 
other countries. Here then existed a fearful difference! A profli- 
gate government could exist safely in the midst of a moral and 
religious people ; not so a moral and religious government ina 
depraved nation, where a military spirit predominated, and where 
the armies were thoroughly flagitious. The character of the army 
was notorious; there was scarcely a part of continental Europe 
which had not seen and suffered under its enormous wickedness. 
Policy required and justified an amnesty of political offences; but 
that amnesty ought not, in so literal a sense, to have been extended 
to moral offences; though they could not be punished, they should 
have been remembered with abhorrence and with fear. In this 
point Charles II. and Louis XVIII. erred in opposite extremes ; 
the former thought the body of Blake unworthy to rest in the royal 
vault wherein it had been deposited—forgetting that Blake had 
with perfect magnanimity upheld the honour of his country : 
Louis, on the contrary, employed and confided in men whom Buo- 
naparte had elevated because they resembled himself in perfidy 
and obduracy; and who, whatever their military talent might be, 
had by their rapacity and crimes brought a stain upon the name 
of France, which no successes, however brilliant, could efface. 
Talleyrand is said to have earnestly advised that the King should 
neither grant nor promise the smallest power to the marshals. 
There was, however, a broad line of distinction between men like 
Oudinot and Marmont, who were without reproach, and such as 
Soult, Suchet, Ney, Massena and Davoust, whose names were in- 
famous throughout Europe for the excesses and cruelties which 
o~ had committed. A regard to public decency, to the moral 
feeling, and therein the general interests of mankind, to the honour 
of France, and to its own immediate security, should have led the 
new government to make this distinction. Louis should as little 
have thought of entrusting power to these men, flagrant and branded 
as they were, as of recalling Billaud Varennes from Cayenne, or 
appointing Barrére and Mehée de la Touche to offices in the state. 
ere were persons who supposed that those who had risen under 
Buonaparte, and enriched themselves by pillage, would be me 
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tented under any government which should leave them in quiet 
possession of the rank and plunder which they had obtained ; and 
the manner in which marshal after marshal sent im his adhesion to 
the Bourbons—(for ‘ whither fly the gnats but to the sun ?’) seemed 
to countenance this opinion. But there are certain habits from 
which reformation is nearly impossible; and soldiers who had been 
moulded to Buonaparte’s purposes, must be as miserable in retire- 
ment and inactivity, as the drunkard when deprived of the drams 
with which he exhilarates exhausted nature, and obtains a respite 
from those wretched sensations which are the consequence and the 
punishment of habitual excess. Experience has abundantly shewn, 
that-men who make war like robbers have ever been unable to en- 
dure the listlessness, and perhaps the reflection of peace. Thus it 
was with the White companies of the fourteenth century ; thus it was 
with the first conquerors of America; and they who had acquired 
political wisdom, where alone it is to be learnt, from studying the 
history of past ages, and regarding the nature of man, knew that 
thus also it must be with the soldiers of Buonaparte. ‘The Bour- 
bons thought otherwise ; restored to the throne of France, they felt 
as Frenchmen,—this was to be expected, it was natural, and as it 
should be ; but with the levity of Frenchmen, and perhaps it may 
be thought, with that moral insensibility which is but too charac- 
teristic of the nation, they began to pride themselves on the mili- 
tary reputation which France had acquired under the tyrant, forget- 


ful how that reputation had been stained by every imaginable crime, 
and every possible disgrace. ‘ Honour,’ said a royalist writer, ‘ had 
taken op in the army when driven from the rest of France!’ In 


the days of Robespierre this was true; the armies, when they refused 
to butcher their British and Hanoverian prisoners, were deservedly 
the pride of France. In the days of Buonaparte it was false; he 
changed their character; the civic and chivalrous spirit,—the ho- 
nourable feeling which had been cherished by Kleber, and Piche- 
gru, and Moreau, would have counteracted the views of one who 
aimed at empire; he therefore corrupted the soldiers in order to 
make them fit instruments for enslaving the nation; he indulged 
them in pillage, he habituated them to excesses, he fleshed them 
in massacre, till he made them the scourge of Europe and the re- 
proach of France, the most formidable and the most flagitious of 
the human race. 

‘ The obstacles,’ says Mr. Eustace, ‘ which Louis XVIII. will 
meet with, will arise not from the army; for though discontented 
and ferocious, they are broken and divided, commanded by officers 
who are loyal, and checked by the national guards.’ This was a 
strange error! Divided !—yes—like a pack of blood-hounds who 
run loose in the village, ready to assemble and hunt in company i 
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the first call of the huntsman! It will not now be doubted that 
Buonaparte had this reassemblage in view when, after his compul- 
sory abdication, he took leave of his old guard. 


‘ During twenty years,’ said he, ‘ that we have acted together, I have 
been satisfied with you. Pity not my fate: I shall be happy when 
1 know that youare so. | might have died: nothing would have been 
more easy for me; but I still wish to pursue the path of glory. What 
we have done I will write. I cannot embrace you all, but 1 will em- 
brace. your general.—Come, general !—Let the eagle be brought to me 
that I may also embrace it! Ah, dear eagle, may the kisses which I be- 
stow on you resound to posterity.’ 

Language like this was well adapted for its purpose! Means 
were not wanting for keeping alive the feeling which it was intend- 
ed to impress; and so widely diffused was the.hope or the know- 
ledge of his intentjons, that they who wished, and expected his return, 
jested about it in public. It was frequently said, even in the gar- 
dens of the Thuileries, im allusion to the gout with. which the king 
was disabled— Ah, ah, il porte les guétres d présent, mais quand le 
printemps viendra il sera en bas. When Buonaparte landed, his 
first address to the army discovered both his own projects and the 
disposition of the great body to which it was addressed. 

‘ Soldiers, we were not conquered, we were betrayed! In my exile 
T have heard your voice : I have arrived through all obstacles and all 
perils. Tear down those colours which the nation has proscribed : 
mount the tricolour cockade ; you bore it in the days of your great- 
ness.—Soldiers, come and range yourselves under the standards of your 
chief; his existence is only composed of yours; his rights are only 
those of the people and yours ; his interest, his honour, his glory, are 
no other than your interest, your honour, and your glory. Victory 
shall march at the charging step: the eagle with the national colours 
shall fly from steeple to steeple, even to the towers of Notre’’Dame ! 
Then you will be able to shew your scars with honour—then you will 
be able to glory’in what you have done!’ 

And he bade them remember that they had entered the walls of 
Vienna, of Berlin, of Madrid, and of Mosco !— It required all the 
effrontery of Buonaparte to speak of Madrid and Mosco 

One who had observed the conduct of the different French gene- 
rals might, in almost every instance, have predicted how each 
would act upon this occasion. From the best of them no great 
sacrifice of mterest was to be expected ; but those who were liable 
to leastweproach kept clear of any notorious treason, and forsook 
the king with reluctance. Berthier, concerning whom it might 
have been most difficult to form a ‘judgment, accompanied him. 
The --use, if its merits were doubtful, might be fairly estimated 

~haracter of those who embarked in it with the most zeal. 
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in England, an aet for which he was rewarded by the Emperor 
Napoleon. Miollis, whom Massena affected to dispatch against 
Buonaparte ou his landing, is the man whose insolence and bruta- 
lity to the Pope have made him infamous, and of whom the injured 
Queen of Etruria says that he went frequently, not only to visit her 
in the unworthy office of gaoler, but to insult with his sardonic 
laugh, and insolent discourse, ber deplorable condition. Of Mar- 
shal Massena and Marshal Soult enough has been incidentally said. 
The cruelties of these men in Portugal were rivalled by Marshal 
Ney in Galicia, who laid waste that country with fire and sword, 
butchering all the Spaniards who fell into his hands, till a Spanish 
officer, enforcing the law of reprisals, which had long been threat- 
ened, threw at one time six hundred French prisoners into the river 
Minho. Marshal Suchet, another of these worthies, promised, in 
the terms which he granted to Valencia, that none of the inhabi- 
tants should be molested ;—as soon as he was master of the city, 
he sent 1500 of the monks prisoners into France, and executed 
those persons who had distinguished themselves most in its defence. 
At Tarragona this monster butchered more than 6000 unresisting 
persons, old and young, man and woman, mother and babe. When 
the fugitives were running toward the beach, the French cavalry 
gallopped among them, cutting them down to the right and left, 
and trampling them under their horses’ feet: and not contented 
with this, they kept up a heavy fire upon the landing place, where 
women and children stood crowded together getting into the Bri- 
tish boats; aud they endeavoured to sink the boats which were em- 
ployed in saving these helpless and unoffending people. It was a 
premeditated massacre. Marshal Suchet had threatened to set a 
terrible example, and intimidate Catalonia avd Spain for ever by 
the destruction of a whole city. Catalonia and Spain were not in- 
timidated, and the consequences of this massacre, which are to en- 
dure for ever, are those only which must rest upon his head when 
the account for blood shail be exacted! The destruction of a whole 
city was no new exploit for General Suchet. There was a town 
called Bedouin, in the department of Vaucluse, which contained 
about 500 houses, and two thousand inhabitants ; they had a good 
trade in silk, and the place was flourishing. In the year 1794 
the tree of liberty, which had been planted without this town, was 
cut down during the night; fearful of the consequences of this act 
of individual indiscretion, the inhabitants themselves informed the 
deputy Maignet, who was then upon a mission of blood in the de- 
partment ; this availed nothing in their favour; he issued a decree, 
proscribing not only the people of Bedouin, but of the surrounding 
communes; and condemned the town to the flames. Suchet was 
the officer who, at the head of a battalion, accompanied Maignet’s 
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commission upon this infernal errand. Sixty fathers of families, 
after the mockery of a trial, were put to death; their relatives, who 
were spared, being placed at the foot of the scaffold during the exe- 
cution. Suchet then gave the word to set fire to the town; it was 
burnt to the ground, the church was the only building which re- 
sisted the conflagration, and that was demolished by means of gun- 
powder. The inhabitants who had escaped were hunted in their 
retreats by Suchet’s soldiers, and shot like wild beasts.* Robes- 
pierre’s Committee of Public Safety approved of Suchet’s conduct 
at Bedouin: if the Suchet of Bedouin be not the Suchet of Tarra- 
gona and Valencia, then has France produced two monsters of the 
name instead of one. We believe him to be the same man. But 
whether alter or idem, it was for committing the like enormities 
upon a wider scale in Spain, that Marshal Suchet, Duke of Albu- 
feira, was rewarded by Buonaparte, with his Marshal’s staff and 
his dukedom. When the tyrant was preparing to disturb the peace 
of France, and involve Europe again m all the horrors of unbridled 
military licentiousness, he calculated with perfect confidence upon 
this man’s co-operation. 

Marshal Davoust, in Buonaparte’s peerage Duke of Auerstadt 
and Prince of Eckmiihl, is another of those generals who entered 
zealously into the rebellion. Were there nothing more known of 
this man than that he is one of the red-hands of Jaffa, that fact 
alone would sufficiently characterize him; but Marshal Davoust is 
known in Germany as well as in Egypt and Syria: and among all 
Buonaparte’s instruments there is not one who has rendered him- 
self more infamous, or contributed more to make the name of 
France detested. M. Becker, a German author, and counsellor of 
the court at Gotha, was arrested by this general’s orders, in direct 
violation of the rights of nations, and thrown into a dungeon at 
Magdeburg. The Duke of Weimar reclaimed him, or rather (for 
this is a degree of liberty which the allies of the Emperor Napo- 
Jeon did not venture to exercise) he interceded for his subject, and 
representing that M. Becker was entirely innocent, requested that 
he might be released. Marshal Davoust replied, in a manner so 
brutal and insolent, that the letter has been preserved as a record 
of the manner in which the French exerted their usurped authority 
over the Germans: he refused the duke’s request ; ‘ and besides,’ 
he added, ‘ the Germans are altogether a stubborn people, and 
they will hardly become tame and docile, until I have made some 
striking examples, by hanging up on one tree a German prince, a 
man of letters, and a merchant, as a warning to the rest.’+ But it 





* Prudhomme, Histoire Générale et Impartiale des Erreurs, des Fautes, et des Crimes 
commis pendant la Révolution Frangaise. T. vi, p. 174. 
t Life and Campaigns of Field Marshal Prince Blucher, p. 290. 
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is at Hamburgh that the character of Davoust was fully displayed, 
in its true, black, and bloody colours. At Hamburgh he will be 
remembered like Murat and Grouchy at Madrid, like Soult at 
Porto, like Suchet at Tarragona and at Bedouin. The daughters 
of the best families in Hamburgh were compelled by Marshal 
Davoust to work at the fortifications among common  Fewercary 
as a punishment for having embroidered the standard of the 
Hanseatic Legion! A physician of this devotedity, well known 
‘as a man of science, ventured to appeal to Marshal Davoust, 
when he had been ordered to quit his house within half an hour, 
that it might be converted into a hospital; he represented that 
his library, his physical apparatus, his anatomical collection, 
&c. could not possibly be removed in so short a time : that if they 
were left, they would be destroyed by the soldiery; and that 
in these convulsed times he had preserved no other property.— 
* Property " exclaimed Marshal Davoust :—‘ How, sir! your pro- 
perty! Where can you have property ? And laying hold on a but- 
ton of his coat, he pursued; ‘ Not even this button can be called 
your property ; it belongs to the emperor. You must turn out of 
our house within half an hour. Begone!* On the east side of 
amburgh there was a large village called Hamm, where many of 
the merchants had their houses. I[t extended about two miles and 
a half in a straight line from the outworks. In the middle of De- 
cember Marshal Davoust issued an order, that forty of these 
houses, reaching as far as the church, should be burut, and their 
ruins levelled to the ground. This was the fourth destruction of 
the same kind which had taken place within a fortnight, the plea 
being, that this measure was necessary for the defence of the city. 
Eight and forty hours were allowed, or rather were promised to be 
allowed, the inhabitants for removing their property ; for, as may 
well be supposed, many of these houses were filled with fugitives, 
and with goods which had been removed from houses destroyed in 
a similar manner. Before thirty hours had elapsed, a body of 
French pioneers, with their firebrands, burst into these houses in 
the night, and in spite of the supplications of the inhabitants,—in 
spite of the remonstrances of the mayor, who claimed only the time 
which had been promised, burnt or pillaged whatever they found, 
—the wreck of many a family, the property of many a widow and 
orphan. ‘The mayor upon this wrote a letter to Davoust, remind- 
ing him that he had been graciously pleased to promise the poor 
sufferers a respite of forty-eight hours to enable them to remove 
their goods, and informing him in what manner this promise had 
‘ been disregarded. ‘The remaining inhabitants of Hamm,’ said he, 
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‘ beseech you in the most pressing manner, to inform them how far 
the burning of their houses may yet extend, as they only request 
time and notice to remove their effects. I entreat to be favoured 
with a word of consolation on this head, that [ may commanicate it 
to the distressed parishioners,’ ‘Ten days after this letter was writ- 
ten, the mayor received a verbal message, authorizing him to an- 
nounce to the inhabitants of Hamm, that it was not the intention 
of Marshal Davoust to destroy any more of their houses. Three 
weeks had hardly elapsed before this Marshal Davoust sent an or- 
der to set fire to every remaming house in Hamm the same even- 
ing ; the inhabitants had neither means nor time to remove their 
effects; they were turned out into the high way in the very midst 
of winter, without shelter and without bread; their houses were 
destroyed in their sight, and their furniture consumed as fuel for the 
watch-fires of the French. The French ruffians went mirthfully 
about their work of havoc: a body of troops was drawn up, every 
man having a bundle of combustibles fixed upon his bayonet ; they 
then divided into parties; and went dancing, with music before 
them, from house to house, to set house after house on fire. If 
the unhappy families clung to the spot, they were driven out with 
the bayonet: if they refused to open their doors, even in the night, 
to let these incendiaries in, they were fired upon. This was a 
wanton destruction ; it was not necessary; it was not even useful, 
as a means of defence; but was committed in mere malignity of 
heart. ‘The execution of -these atrocious orders was entrusted to 
General Loison, a man pre-eminent in infamy among the infa- 
mous officers of Junot’s army; he who presided at the murders at 
Caldas, and by whom the massacre at Evora was committed. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the season, Marshal Davoust turned 
out of Hamburgh all the inhabitants who had not been borm in the 
city, and all who were not provided with food for six months: 
30,000 were driven from their homes by this measure. He ordered 
the public hospital, for the insane and infirm, to be cleared in a 
few hours for the use of his army. Nearly four hundred patients 
of both sexes, suffering under the most deplorable afflictions to 
which our poor nature is subject, idiots and madmen, the blind 
and the bed-ridden, were driven out by Davoust’s orders into the 
open fields in the midst of winter: they were exposed to hunger, 
cold, and a miserable death ; their sufferings were aggravated, if it 
were possible to aggravate them, by the brutality of the French sol- 
diers, who faithfully followed the example of barbarity which their 
chiefs had sét:—these miserable creatures were driven together 
into a field covered with deep snow ; ‘ their fits of convulsive Jaugh- 
ter,’ says a German writer, ‘ their weeping, their curses and their 
prayers were alike the subject of mockery for the French, and — 
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than thirty of them were found dead in the morning!’ It appears 
by an official estimate, in which a native of Hamburgh assures us 
that nothing has been exaggerated, that the losses which Marshal 
Davoust occasioned to that city, and its environs, amounted to thir- 
teen millions sterling ; that he reduced the population from 120,000 
to 40,000 souls; that he burnt or demolished more than 1500 
houses; and that im the depth of a German winter he turned out 
more than 1600 families whom he had plundered of every thing, to 
beg their bread. These were Marshal Davoust’s actions at Ham- 
burgh: and be it remembered, that when he took the command of 
the rebel army after Buonaparte’s abdication, Marshal Davoust 
boasted of his conduct at that city, and laid claim, upon this 
ground, to the confidence of the soldiers, and the approbation of 
the French nation. Citer /es faits, c'est louer les héros, is the 
motto which M. Auguste Carel,' Chef de Bataillon, et Chevalier 
dela Légiond’ Honneur, has affixed to his Précis Historique. Mar- 
shal Davoust isa hero, according to the French school of heroism 
and M. Carel’s notions of the military character. Happily for Eu- 
rope, a different morality prevails in the other parts of the Christian 
world; and in citing the acts of Marshal Davoust, we hold hinr up 
for abhorrence and infamy. , 

M. Carel, Knight of the Legion of Honour, whose history isa 
tissue of the most shameless falsehoods, has one sentence which 
contains some truth (not indeed of the profoundest kind) in his pre- 
face: L’histoire ennoblit une nation, elle ennoblit aussi les indi- 
vidus: elle redit les hauts faits et la valeur des guerriers, elle 
porte leurs noms @ la postérité. But history does more than this ; 
it disgraces nations aud individuals as well as eunobles them; it 
records something more than the mere military circumstances of 
war ;—the causes of war, the conduct of the contending armies, 
and the characters of the leaders are handed down to posterity, and 
men are marked for honour or for infamy, according as their deeds 
have been good or evil. It is not to be endured that men should 
be presented to us as accomplished generals, perfect in the art of 
war, and distinguished for having discharged its duties, when like 
Ney, Soult, Suchet, Massena, Murat, Davoust, and their compeers, 
they have carried gn war like robbers and ruffians, and cast aside 
the humanities which mitigate, the courtesies which embellish, and 
the feelings of honour and generosity which eunoble it. Even when 
thus relieved, war is-so dreadful a calamity,—a thing so horrible, 
sO monstrous in itself,—alinost it might be said such a manifestation 
aud triamph of the evil principle, that no thoughtful and religious 
mind can contemplate it without shuddering at the perversion of 
human intellect, and the mysterious depravity of our nature. It is 
therefore for the common interest of mankind that they who have 
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aggravated the measures of war with wanton barbarity, should be 
marked and branded at least, if they cannot be brought to condign 
punishment; that they should be held up to universal execration, 
and made to taste, while they are yet living, that abhorrence and 
infamy which will accompany their names as long as they shall be 
remembered in history. 

Another of the most active adherents to Buonaparte in the rebel- 
lion was General Grouchy, created by the usurper a Marshal for 
his services. Of this man it will suffice to repeat that, after the 
massacre at Madrid, he presided at the military murders by which 
that scene of horror was concluded; and that after the battle of 
Waterloo he had the audacity to ask the Emperor of Russia either 
to obtain for him;from the king, the rank which the usurper had 
given him as the price of his treason, or to accept his services in the 

ussian army! ‘The emperor treated him too well—he gave him 
a contemptuous answer, but he should not have answered him at 
all. Count Clausel was another; a general who proved more 
successful against the Duchess of Angouléme than he had ever 
been against Lord Wellington. To the Princess, who on that 
frightful occasion displayed so royal, so heroic a spirit, the beautiful 
lines of Cartwright upon one of her own family may with perfect 
propriety be applied. 

* Courage was cast about her like a dress 
Of solemn comeliness ; 
A gathered mind, and an untroubled face 
Did give her dangers grace.’ 


The political characters who came forward to re-establish the 
monstrous system from which Europe had so happily but with such 
efforts been delivered, were men whom it might have been thought 
impossible ever to combine in the same cause. Foremost among 
them was Savary, one of the murderers of the Duke D’Enghien, 
the man who was employed to decoy the Spanish Bourbons into 
captivity by the vilest treachery and falsehood ; the head of Buona- 
parte’s police, the prime mover and mainspring of that complicated 
tyranny for which eight bastilles were required. Caulincourt also, 
Duke of Vicenza in this Tyburn peerage, appeared again upon the 
great stage ; upon the first fall of Buonaparte he had in proper tre- 
pidation disclaimed his share in the murder of the Duke D’Enghien, 
the imputation of which he had been so well satisfied to bear while 
he could plead it as a merit; upon the return of the usurper he lost 
no time in proving the sincerity of his disclaimer, and his gratitude 
to the Bourbons for having believed, or affected to believe it. Such 
clemency deserved such a reward ;—the old proverb about sav- 
ing a thief holds good @ fortiori as to saving a murderer. Cam- 
baceres, 
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baceres, prince and arch-treasurer of the empire, during the course 
of the Revolution, had contracted no greater degree of guilt than 
that of assenting to the atrocious measures which it would have been 


' dangerous or fatal to have opposed ; and having escaped the storm 


he contrived to enrich himself by the wreck. He probably would 
have been better pleased if the tide had not turned,—but consist- 
ently with his former conduct he turned with it, ready to ackuow- 
ledge any government under which he might continue to enjoy his 
share of the spoils. Jerome and Joseph Buonaparte, as was to be 
expected, hastened to partake their brother’s triumph; they had 
been his supple and guilty instruments, and having, by a fortune 
better than their deserts, escaped unhanged when they were un- 
kinged, they started up again to perform the part of princes in the 
new revolutionary drama that was preparing. Louis, with ho- 
nourable consistency, kept aloof: it is mortifying to think that a 
man who deserves to be mentioned with so much respect, should 
have disgraced himself by the publishing of so absurd a book as 
Les Hollandaises :—in some of the better parts of his character he 
may be compared to Richard Cromwell,—the wise and the good 
will feel how much more this is to bis praise, than if the compari- 
son had been with Oliver. But while Louis Buonaparte refused 
to bear a part in the guilty enterprize of Napoleon, Lucien, to the 
surprize of all men, mingled in the scene, and unmasked himself to 
the world. The character of Lucien Buonaparte at one time stood 
high in public estimation. He had manfully and virtuously, as it 
seemed, refused to co-operate in Napoleon’s plans, even when 
tempted by a crown: he had fled from his tyranny ; and living in- 
nocently and happily in domestic life, devoted himself to literature 
and the fine arts. The publication of Charlemagne, so ostentati- 
ously announced, and so extravagantly extolled before its appear- 
ance, was fatal to his literary character; magnis tamen excidit 
ausis ; here his ambition was blameless at least, if not commenda- 
ble; but as his poem had proved him to be but a sorry Homer, so 
has he shewn himself in his subsequent conduct a not less pitiful 
Timoleon. The man who supported Napoleon Buonaparte after 
his return from Elba cannot possibly have differed from him upon 
the score of principle during his former tyranny; as little can his 
conduct be attributed to political foresight and wordly prudence. 
The solution which neither wisdom nor virtue can afford may be 
found in vanity or in pride. He had been accustomed to regard 
himself as his brother's superior in intellect, and perhaps with rea- 
son; he remembered also how greatly Buonaparte had been in- 
debted to him im the most critical day of his life, when the Direc- 
toty was overthrown ; and to have been made a king by the brother 
whom he had enabled to make kings, was a humiliation which his 
spirit 
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spirit could not brook. But when Napoleon stood again in need 
of his assistance, then Lucien set upon the hazard the rank and for- 
tune which he had secured by his former conduct ; his vanity was 
gratified, and an ambitious hope excited of asserting and proving 
his natural superiority over Buonaparte, either in controlling the 
despotic temper of his brother, by help of the republican party, or 
acting as guardian to tlre young Napoleon, if the allied powers 
should be duped into so fatal a compromise as to reward and 
ratify the crimes of the father by acknowledging the son. 

It is scarcely possible that any men could at this time be mad 
enough to dream of establishing a republic in France. The Revo- 
lution, indeed, had taken a dreadful vengeance upon the speculative 
philosophers who began and the practical assassms who completed 
the fatal experiment. Lanjuinais was the only survivor of the Bris- 
sotines ; and the part which he bore under the usurpation was merely 
that of belpless assent. Of the Jacobims there remained two men, 
who had renounced Jacobinism, but were stained to the core with 
its foulest crimes,—Carnot and Fouché. What service the Duke 
of Otrauto may have rendered to the Bourbons during the late usur- 
pation of Buonaparte, we pretend not to know. But we know 
that Fouché of Nantes, who sate in the National Convention as 
deputy for the department of the Lower Loire, was a priest of the 
Congregation of the Oratory before the Revolution, and during the 
Revolution was sent as a commissioner to Nevers and to Lyons; 
that at Nevers he issued a decree for destroying all public monu- 
ments of religion, and for placing the words Death is Eternal 
Sleep over the entrance of the burial-place ; that he sent to the 
Convention from the department of the Nievre, 1091 marks in gold 
and silver arising from the spoils of the churches ; that he ordered 
a procession at Lyons in honour of Challier, in which an ass formed 
a conspicuous figure, having a mitre on its head and a Bible and a 
New Testament suspended from its tail, which Bible and Testa- 
ment were afterwards publicly burnt, and their ashes scattered to 
the wind; that bearing an equal share with Collot d’Herbois in the 
unparalleled atrocities which were committed in that city, he wrote 
to the Convention, saying, ‘ On the ruins of this proudcity which 
was base enough to ask for a master, the traveller will see with sa- 
tisfaction some simple monuments erected to the memory of the 
martyrs of liberty, and some scattered cottages which the friends of 
equality will hasten to inhabit.’ In other dispatches, these ‘ repre- 
sentatives of the people sent to Commune Affranchie,’ (as the ruins 
of Lyons were to be called !) ¢ to secure the happiness of the people,’ 
say to the Convention, ‘ convinced that there is no innocent person 
in this infamous city except those who were oppressed or loaded 
with chains by the assassins of the people, we set at nought the 
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tears of repentance. Nothing can disarm our severity. ‘The de- 
molitions are too slow. ‘The republican impatience requires more 
rapid means. The explosion of the mine, and the devouring acti- 
tivity of the fire can sone express the omnipotence of the people. 
No indulgence, Citizen Colleagues, no delay, no slowness in the 
punishment of guilt. Kings punished slowly because they were 
feeble and cruel ; the justice of the people ought to be as prompt 


as the expressjon of its will, We have taken effective means to , 


make its omnipotence serve as a lesson.’ ‘This we know of the ex- 
priest Fouché of Nantes, during the reign of Robespierre. We 
know that he was Buonaparte’s minister of police at the time when 
‘Toussaint, Pichegru, and Captam Wright died,—in what manner, 
Buonaparte and his minister can best explain. And we know 
also that having shewa himself, as far as intentions can be inferred 
from public acts, ready to renew the system of terror in France for 
the support of Buonaparte, and that, a double traitor, having be- 
trayed Buonaparte, .and with four others having usurped himself 
the sovereign authority, he was immediately appoinied minister of 
police to Louis X VIII. and is now French ambassador at Dresden! 

Carnot had not, like Fouché, shewn himself of the vicar of Bray’s 
religion. Had he been actuated by as pure a love of liberty as he 
has pretended to, it would require more sacrifices to principle than 
he has ever made to entitle him to respect or indulgence for his po- 
litical career; the most atrocious acts of Robespierre were com- 
witted with bis concurrence, and this concurrence he avowed when 
an attempt was made to bring his colleagues Billaud Varennes and 
Collot d’'Herbois to punishment. By opposing the election of Buo- 
vaparte, first to the consulate for life, and then to the empire, he 
deserved some credit,—and obtained more than the act was worth; 
for he incurred by it no more dayger than an English peer does on 
entering a protest; and Buonaparte was more Itkely to be pleased 
than offended at a feeble opposition which seemed to imply a li- 
berty of choice, and with this single exception an universal assent 
in his election. While Buonaparte continued upon the throne, 
though France was oppressed under an iron tyranny, the undis- 
guised object of which was to establish and perpetuate a barbarous 
military power, Carnot was a quiet subject: no soguer had the 
Bourbons been restored, and a government established upon priu- 
ciples which even the zealots of liberty acknowledged to be suf}- 
ciently free, than Carnot appeared ag an enemy of thai goverament, 
proving thereby that he acted not from a love of liberty but in pure 
hatred of the Bourbons, A feeling not very unlike this brought 
other persons upon the scene in Buonaparte’s favour. Marshal 
Brune and Geueral Lecourbe had for many years been unemployed, 
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can be assigned for their conduct in serving the usurper on his re- 
turn than that they could not bear to see the Bourbons on the 
throne of France, because they had fought against them with dis- 
tinction in the earlier part of the revolution. What was then a prin- 
ciple had become a fixed and rooted prejudice. Here in England 
we have seen with what a stupid obstinacy statesmen will sometimes 
persist in their opinions after the circumstances upon which those 
opinions were originally founded have totally changed. Wherever 
the ship of the state may be driven by storms, or however far she 
may have advanced in her prosperous voyage, the latitude by their 
observations is always the same! 

The feeling which prevailed throughout Europe at the re-ap- 
pearance of Sasvapate was as general as it was just. The Pleni- 
potentiaries at Vienna thought it due to their own dignity, and the 
interest of social order, to make a solemn declaration of their sen- 
timents. 


* By thus breaking the convention,’ they said,‘ which has established 
him in the Island of Elba, Buonaparte destroys the only legal title on 
which his existence depended ; by appearing again in France with pro- 
jects of confusion and disorder he has deprived himself of the protec- 
tion of the law, and has manifested to the universe that there can be 
neither peace nor truce with him. The powers consequently declare 
that Napoleon Buonaparte has placed himself without the pale of civil 
and social relations, and that as an enemy and disturber of the tran- 
quillity of the world he has rendered himself liable to public vengeance.’ 


This was the proper language; jt was what the law of nature and 
the law of nations dictated; it was what common sense prompted 
and common justice required. The declaration bore the stamp of 
wisdom and sound policy as well as of mauliness; and it will be 
recorded by future historians and biographers to the honour of the 
Duke of Wellington, that he was one of the ministers who acted 
thus promptly and judiciously for the nations which they represented. 
He acted as became him in the cabinet; and Great Britain, in 
perfect approbation of what he had done, and in that full confi- 
dence which his former services merited, placed him once more 
at the head of her armies in the field. 

But the military means of Great Britain were not in the same 
state as when Lord Wellington was master of Bearn, and Guienne, 
and Gascony. A considerable part of the British army had been 
sent to America, and there had not yet been time for their rewrn: 
and when Portugal was called upon for her contingent in this 
emergency, according to treaty, the Regency evaded the demand 
by pretending that it was necessary to receive instructions from 
Brazil. Wellington was thus without the assistance of those allies 
who had contributed sq much to his former triumphs, and the 
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Portugueze troops were deprived of the glory which they would 
have obtained by bearing their part in the most signal victory of 
modern times. Their Br was to be supplied by Belgians and 
Hanoverians ; no efforts were spared by the enemy to render the 
fidelity of the former doubtful, and the latter were raw levies. 
France, on the contrary, had received a tremendous accession of 
military strength; more than 300,000 prisoners had been restored 
to her, the flower of her armies, men practised in war, and so ac- 
customed to its licence that rote a was again convulsed because 
these wretches were impatient of the restraints of peace, and longed 
to be again let loose upon mankind. It appeared at first as if 
Buonaparte was better prepared for war than the allies, and doubt- 
less he himself thought so when he planned and accomplished his 
nefarious attempt. But to the thoughtful observer it was evident 
that the allies had power as well as justice on their side, and that 
nothing but disunion (which in this case would have been madness) 
could prevent their speedy and certain success. Buonaparte had 
made his attempt too soon; though the armies of Great Britain 
were taken at a disadvantage, those of the other confederates were in 
full force; the Cossacks were ready for another excursion to Paris; 
and it was now perceived in the councils of the allied sovereigns, as 
it had been felt from the beginning in the hearts of their subjects, 
that their vengeance had been incomplete, and their former work 
but half done. 

The conspirators who brought back Buonaparte knew that foreign 
and civil war would be the inevitable result ; and yet foreseeing and 
calculating upon this they committed the crime! La Vendée in- 
stantly rose in arms; had the usurper’s road lain through that part 
of France, an end would have been put to his career. But the sol- 
diers were every where in his favour, and only in La Vendée was 
there that principled and passionate loyalty which makes men expose 
themselves to any danger rather than by their outward acts belie the 
feelings of their heart and conscience: the people were ready to 
struggle and suffer for the Bourbons, there, because their fathers 
had struggled and suffered in the same cause. ‘The general state 
of feeling was of a very different complexion. The commercial 
es of the community and the gentry who had survived the Revo- 

ution wished the legitimate government to continue, the one from 
hereditary principle, the other because their interests were insepa- 
rably connected with the preservation of peace, and the endurance 
of a system under which the industry of the country would have a 
free course: the adventurous and the profligate, the more ambi- 
tious spirits who aspired to Seale Dukedoms, and Principa- 
lities, and the coarser spirits of kindred mould who desired nothing 
more than free quarters and an exemption from all other law as 
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the reward of their military obedience, were zealous for Buona- 
parte; in the peasantry, aud the great body of the people, there 
was a heartless and omimous indifference; they desired to be at 
rest, but they cared not umder whom; im Paris this temper was 
mingled with that levity which characterises aud disgraces the nation ; 
they danced and sang to compliment Louis, they danced and sang 
to compliment the Emperor Napoleon, and if the Emperor Satau 
were to come among them they would dance and sing to compli- 
ment him with equal glee and with more sincerity. 

The former system of Buonaparte had been too bad even for 
this depraved aud degraded nation. Buonaparte himself dared 
not attempt to re-establish it such as it was in the days of his pro- 
sperity ; 4 mousirous compromise was wade with the remains of the 
various factions, a legislative body was assembled, and the French 
once more were amused with a vew constitution, being the tenth, 
There were in the new legislature men who had assisted in framing 
the former nine, who had sworn to all, and now took the oath to 
the tenth. Buonaparie, who krew the worthlessness of these 
things, and only submitited to it because he was compelled to court 
the Jacobius for a time, endeavoured to make a merit of this 
folly. ‘ For three months past,’ said he, ‘ circumstances and the 
confidence of the people invested me with unlimited power. At 
this moment the most anxious wish of my heart isaccomplished. I 
have just commenced the constitutional monarchy. Men are too 
feeble to secure the future : institutions alone tix the destiny of na- 
tions. This labour will recommend the present epoch to future 
generations.’ . And he told them that he was anxious to see France 
enjoy all possible liberty! A few persons in England were besotted 
enough to believe him; aud, as foolish girls have supposed that a re- 
formed rake makes the best husband, they seemed to imagine that 
nothing could be so fit for a constitutional king as a reformed ty- 
rant. We were told that‘ we were about to commence a crusade 

inst the French,’ —‘ a war against a whole people for the sake of a 
single man;’ that ‘ the allied poweys, even before the struggle was 
begun, regretted their rashness, their infatuation:’ that ‘ Buonaparte 
had 600,000 men in arms, and would carry the war into the ene- 
my’s country.’ It required no gilt of prophecy to perceive that be 
would attempt this, aud that troops might be gssembled in France 
sooner than they could be collected upon its froutier, from the 
Vistula ayd the Danube. Dut never were exertions made with more 
unanimity, or greater promptness, than by the allies on this mo- 
mentous occasion. ‘Their sense of the danger was well expressed 
in a state-paper where the King of the Netherlands announced 
that he had made the Duke of Wellington, Field Marshal of the 
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United Netherlands, and required the consent of the states to em- 
ploy the militia upon foreign service. 


~ © Means of defence for the moment,’ it was said, ‘ are insufficient: 
our duty extends farther. That we ourselves may live without “os 

ual and intolerable apprehensions ; that we may transmit to follow- 
ing generations the guarantee of the national prosperity and indepen- 
dence, it is necessary that this tyranny be overthrown, and this system 
of deceit and usurpation, inseparable from the existence of the tyrant, 
be in his person for ever destroyed.’ 

The shallow politicians, whose cuckoo note respecting France 
and Buonaparte was always the same, inveighed loudly against the 
error which the allies had committed in not securing the friendship 
of King Joachim Murat by guaranteeing to him his kingdom of Na- 
ples; and they declaimed, with edifying mdignation, upon the injus- 
tice with which that worthy personage had been treated. Justice 
had, it must be confessed, been lamentably disregarded in this transac- 
tion,—King Joachim would otherwise have been sent to Madrid to 
be executed on the Prado on the anniversary of the second of May. 
These politicians, equally sagacious as statesmen and as moralists, 
were silenced when it was proved that Murat had treated with the 
allies for the purpose of more effectually. serving Buonaparte if op- 
portunity should occur, and of securing himself, ‘ whatsoever king 
might reign.’ His threatened diversion in Italy was no otherwise 
felt than as it encouraged the allies, by proving how easily that 
power is overthrown which has no root in old institutions, nor in 
the hearts and minds of men. It scarcely interrupted the advance 
of the Austrians from Italy. A second Austrian army meantime 
drew toward the Upper Rhine ; on the Lower Rhine the Russians 
and Bavarians were to enter; the Prussians assembled in Flanders 
to co-operate with Wellington ; and the Spaniards, whose armies 
had taught the French to respect them, prepared to cross the Py- 
renees. ‘Thus threatened on all sides, Buovaparte’s only hope was 
to strike a blow which should intimidate the allies, and break up 
the alliance; ou former occasions he had found this policy success- 
ful, and he now avowed his intention of opening the campaign on 
the Meuse and Sambre, and breaking the center of the allies. ‘Thus 
to make his plans public was in the spirit of his military policy; 
if the enemy did not believe him, he took them un ; if 
they did, the confidence which it implied would be likely to de- 

them as much as it encouraged his own troops. Blucher and 
ellington were neither to be deceived, nor intimidated. They 
would willingly have been’ the assailants, but the allies were to 
move simultaneously on all points; the enemy had necessarily the 
adyance in his preparations, and he had the advantage not only 
of attacking when, but also where he pleased. They could not 
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therefore venture to weaken one part of the long line which they 
occupied for the sake of strengthening another, and thus were sure 
that wherever the attack was made it would be with a great supe- 
riority of numbers. 

The French never took more pains to inflame the ardour and in- 
crease the confidence of their troops. The minister of the interior 
announced that Louis had reduced the army to 175,000 men, but 
that Buonaparte had already added 200,000 to its amount, and that 
before August it would be half a million, exclusive of the national 

guards. Buovwaparte himself, at his first review, assured the troops 
thst if the allies brought 600,000 against him, he would oppose 
them with two millions. On the 3ist M ay, when the grand 
melodrama of the new constitution was exhibited in the Champ de 
Mars, after the swearing and the Te Deum (a frightful mockery!) 
were over, he delivered the eagles to the troops, and they swore to 
defend them. ‘ And you, soldiers of the imperial guard !’ said he, 

‘ you swear even to surpass yourselves in the campaign which is 
about to open, and to die rather than allow the invaders to dictate 
laws to your country” As if this were not sufficient to ‘stimulate 
them, Carnot moved, in order, as he said, to add to the glory and 
enthusiasm of the armies, that they had deserved well of their 
country ;—a motion which called forth the proper remark, that as 
yet they had not done any thing fresh to distinguish themselves. 

The enemy, who were very desirous of exaggerating their num- 
bers before the battle, have been not less solicitous to diminish them 
since the event. Fortunately there are good grounds upon which 
to compute the force that was assembled upon the Sambre and the 
Meuse. ‘There were five corps of infantry, amounting, upon an 
average of *24,C00, to 120,000. Of the infantry of the Imperial 
Guard, (30,000 im all,) 20,000 at least may be supposed to have 
been with Buoneparte, these being the flower of all his forces on 
whom he could more especially rely. We have thus 140,000 fvot. 
Iu cavalry they were very strong; Ney had four divisions of 2000 
each : and Buonaparte had vids bee, on the 16th, a great variety of 
heavy and light horse, not to be computed at less then 18,000,— 
26,000 in all. The sum therefore is 166,000 men, and adding no 
more than 4000 artillery, the French army was 170,000 strong. 
Buonaparte commanded in person, with Marshal Soult for his 
Major General. The ex-king of Westphalia, now dwindled in- 
to Prince Jerome, commanded on the left. Marshal Ney was 
in the center, and Marshal Grouchy on the right. The five corps 
were under Generals Erlon, Reille, Vandamme, Girard, and Lo- 


* Reille allows his corps to have been 25,000 previous to the 16th June, when the 
English demolished 4000 of them ; and Ney says that a corps and a quarter of another 
might be from 25,000 to 30,000 men, 
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bau. Marshal Mortier, who should have commanded the young 
guard, was confined to his bed, at Beaumont, by rheumatism. 

The Prussian army consisted of four corps, under Generals 
Ziethen, Bulow, Borstel, and Thielman; Prince Blucher com- 
manding, with Count Gneisenau for his quarter-master general 
Three of these corps, with cavalry and artillery, are estimated at 
80,000, in the battle of Ligny; and Buonaparte afterwards rates 
one corps, which had been thinned in number at that battle, at 
15,000. ‘The full force of the Prussians may, therefore, be rec- 
koned at 100,000. 

The Duke of Wellington had under his immediate command a 
motley army, of which the British part did not exceed 33,000, 
The German Legion, which may be esteemed equal to our best 
troops, amounted to 7000. ‘There were about 20,000 Hanove- 
rians, raw levies, but who had been trained by British officers, with 
great care, during the two preceding months; 10,000 Bruns- 
wickers, whose fidelity and courage were not doubted, and who 
proved themselves worthy of their heroic leader; and about as 
many Belgians aud Dutch, who were not so well to be relied on. Of 
the whole force, which may thus be computed at 80,000, about half 
were good troops, and half tolerable. According to this estimate, 
the allied armies in Flanders amounted to 180,000; the French op- 
posed to them to 170,000; the trifling difference in numbers was 
more than compensated by the compusition of the French army, 
which consisted wholly of veteran troops of one nation; and by 
the advantage which they possessed of chusing their point of attack. 

In the second week in June, the French army began to concen- 
trate about Maubeuge and Avesnes: this indicated an intention of 
entering Belgium at that point where the left of the British army 
joined to the right of the Prussians, of separating the two armies, 
and taking possession of, Brussels, which, if the attempt were suc- 
cessful, would be Open tothe invaders, On the 14th, Buonaparte 
issued an address to his soldiers from Avesnes, chusing that day 
because it was the anniversary of the battles of Marengo and Fried- 
land, and, as he said, had twice decided the destiny of Europe,— 
these phrases of deciding or fising the destiny of nations he had 
used so often, for the purpose of deluding those who are imposed 
upon by senseless words, that he eoaabis repeated them on this 
occasion without perceiving the absurdity that they involved, 


* Then, said he, ‘ as after Austerlitz, as after Wagram, we were too 
generous! We believed in the protestations and in the oaths of princes 
whom we left on the throne! Now, however, coalesced among them- 
selves, they would destroy the independence and the most sacred rights 
of France. They have commenced the most unjust. of aggressions. 
Let us march then to meet them! Are they and we no longer the same 
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men? Soldiers! at Jena, against these same Prussians, who are now 
so rie ey you were one against three; and at Montmirail, one against 
six! t those among you, who have been prisoners of the English, 
detail to you the hulks, and the frightful miseries which they suffered ! 
The Saxons, the Belgians, the Hanoverians, the soldiers of the Confe- 
deration of the Rhine, lament that they are compelled to lend their 
arms to the cause of princes, the enemies of justice and of the rights of 
all nations; they know that this coalition is insatiable! After havi 
devoured twelve millions of Poles, twelve millions of Italians, one mil- 
lion of Saxons, six millions of Belgians, it must devour the states of the 
second rank of Germany! The madmen! A moment of prosperity blinds 
them. The oppression and humiliation of the French people are be- 
ond their power. If they enter France, they will there find their tomb. 

Idiers! we have forced marches to make, battles to fight, dangers to 
encounter; but with steadiness, victory will be ours; the rights, the 
honour, the happiness of the country will be reconquered !—For every 
F perenne who has a heart, the moment is arrived to conquer or pe- 
rish! ’ 

Among the ities by which this man is distinguished, his ef- 
frontery is not the least remarkable. He, who thus talked of the 
independence and the rights of nations, of the protestations and 
oaths of princes, of unjust aggressions, of compelling soldiers to 
fight in a cause which concerned them not, of sacrificing inferior 
states and devouring men by the million, was Buonaparte, the Ali 
Buonaparte of Egypt and of Jaffa, the Emperor Napoleon, who 
had trampled upon the independence of all nations; who had made 
treaties only for the purpose of more securely destroying those with 
whom he treated ; acta Gent to the slaughter not Saxons, Bel- 
gians, Hanoverians, and soldiers of the Rhine alone, but Poles, 
and Mamelukes, and Italians, Spaniards and Portugueze, and Ne- 
apolitans,—men of all climes-and countries—of all conquerors the 
most restless, the most perfidious, the most insatiable, the most 
prodigal of blood. It was observed too, at the time, and by the 
French, that he had in this lamation committed the gross ‘ bé- 
tise’ of complimenting the British—when, enumerating the enemies 
of France, he reminds his soldiers of their victories over all other 
nations of Europe, of the British he could oily say that they 
maltreated the prisoners which they made from France. The 
charge was false, notoriously false; but it was true that the best 
understood relation which the French army bore to the British was 
the relation of prisoners to their conqueror. 

His first attack was directed against the Prussians. ‘The points 
of concentration of the four Prussian corps were Fleurus, Namur, 
Ancy and Haunut; at any one of these points the whole army 
might be united in four and twenty hours. The movements began 
upon the side of Fleurus—ground upon which Jourdan “= t 
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military reputation over the Austrians, which he lost to the Eng- 
lish at Talavera and Vittoria. Reille commenced the attack by 
driving in the Prussian posts upon the Sambre, at three in the 
morning of the 15th. General Ziethen had collected the first Prus- 
sian corps near Fleurus, and, according to the French, was defeat- 
ed with the loss of 2000 men and five pieces of cannon; they them- 
selves losing only ten men killed, and eighty wounded. Certain 
it is that the Prussians suffered severely, but they are not men to 
be destroyed in the proportion of 20 to 1 in battle. Charleroi 
was faken by the enemy, and Buonaparte made his head-quarters 
there. The French continued their march along the road from 
Charleroi towards Brussels, and, on the same evening, attacked a 
brigade of the Belgians and forced it back from Frasne to the farm 
house, on the same road, called Les Quatre Bras, because at that 
farm the roads from Charleroi to Brussels, and from Nivelles to 
Namur, intersect each other. 

Blucher had intended to attack the enemy as soon as pesnine 3 
and, with this intent, the three other corps of his army had been 
directed upon Sombref, a league and a half from Fleurus, where 
Thielman and Borstel were to arrive on the 15th, and Bulow on 
the following day. The Duke of Wellington’s army was between 
Ath and Nivelles, which would enable him to assist the Prussians, 
in case, says their official account, the battle should be fought on 
the 15th. The duke knew that Buonaparte had collected some 
force behind the Sambre ; he thought it probable that he would 
unite in that quarter several corps which were in the act of moving 
in different lines—he felt convinced, that if Napoleon assembled 
the army in this position, Brussels must be his object; and he 
knew that there were three distinct roads by which he might push 
forward on Brussels. Buonaparte might come on the side of Na- 
mur, or of Charleroi, or of Mons; the British army was therefore 
stationed near Brussels, in a smaller circle concentric with the 
frontier line, and ready to be collected in any of the three direc- 
tions that Buonaparte might take ; but the duke further considered 
it as most probable that Buonaparte would advance by Charleroi, 
and therefore the army, though ready to be moved to either of the 


other roads, was principally concentrated towards this. On the 


night of the 14th the Duchess of Richmond gaye a ball at Brussels, 
at which the Dukes of Wellington and Brunswick, and Lord 
Uxbridge, with many other officers, were present; there they re- 
ceived the intelligence that the work of death wag begup; and 
many of our officers, who were dancing till midnight, were, within 
a few hours, in agtion, and received their death-wounds in their 
ball-room dress. the midst of the festivities the bugle sounded 
and the drum beat in Brussels. In less than an hour the troops 
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began to assemble in the park; they received four days’ rations ; 
and at four in the morning, Sir Thomas Picton’s division marched 
towards Namur. General Picton himself had arrived from Eng- 
land that very night. In the first uncertainty of the enemy’s inten- 
tions, the march of our divisions was directed upon Nivelles, Brain 
le Comte aud Enghien, according to the situation of their canton- 
ments; but as soon as the movements of the French were ascer- 
tained, the whole army was ordered to march upon Les Quatre 
Bras. Early in the morning, the Prince of Orange, reinforcing the 
brigade which had been driven from thence, had regained part 
of the ground, and commanded the communication, leading from 
Nivelles and Brussels, with Blucher’s position. 

The Prussian army was at this time posted upon the heights 
between Bry and Sombref, and beyond the latter place, and occu- 
pied, with a large force, the two villages of St. Amand and Ligny, 
in front of those places. Both these villages are situated upon a 
small stream flowing through flat meadows ; it is called the Ligny 
in the official accounts, but is too small and insignificant to have 
obtained a name upon the spot. The left wing of the French, un- 
der Ney, was at Frasne, opposed to the British at Les Quatres 
Bras; the right, under Grouchy, was in the rear of Fleurus. ‘The 
general opinion in France,’ Marshal Ney tells us, ‘ and particularly 
in the army, was that Buonaparte would first turn his attention 
solely to the destruction of the British army, and for this,’ he assures 
us, ‘ circumstances were very favourable, for Lord Wellington 
would have been taken unawares and unprepared.’ Buonaparte 
thought otherwise: havifig reconnoitred Blucher’s position, he 
changed front abovt noon, and marched his right and center upon 
St. Amand and Ligny. ‘The fact is, that at this time, whatever 
course Buonaparte had decided upon taking, his situation, as assail- 
ant, would have enabled him to have taken either of the allied armies 
at an advantage; a great part of Lord Wellington’s troops, and his 
cavalry in particular, having a long way to march, had not arrived, 
and the Prussians also were without a fourth part of their force; 
Bulow, who was stationed between Liege and Haunut, not having 
yet come up. Buonaparte is censured by Marshal Ney for not 
having attacked the two armies separately; ‘ the English army,’ he 
says,‘ if it had been attacked with his whole force, would undoubt- 
edly have been destroyed between Les Quatre Bras and Genappes ; 
and that position, which separated the two allied armies, once 
in bis power, would have given him the means of outflanking 
the right of the Prussians, and crushing them in their turn. A corps 
of observation,’ he thinks, ‘ would have sufficed to hold the Prus- 
sians in check while Buonaparte was demolishing the British.’ 
The best players are frequently mistaken in the game of war; and 

perhaps 
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perhaps the best general has sometimes trembled to look back 


upon the faults which he has committed. Marshal Ney’s censure ’ 


of Buonaparte seems to be well founded; but it is very unlikely 
that all the results expected by the marshal would have ensued. 
The Duke of Wellington is not in the habit of permitting his army 
to be demolished; and moreover it must be remembered that old 
Blucher was not a man to be held im check by a corps of observa- 
tion while his allies were seriously engaged; and that Buonaparte, 
by the plan which he pursued, obtained a signal, though not a deci- 

sive, advantage. 
Indeed, the superiority of numbers with which he attacked the 
Prussians might have seemed amply sufficient even to a general 
less coufident and less presumptuous. He brought up not less 
than 110,000 men against 80,000. First, about three im the after- 
noon, they attacked the village of St. Amand, and, after a vigorous 
resistance, carried it; their efforts were then directed against Ligny. 
Ligny is a large village ; the houses well built of stone, but roofed 
with thatch. Here the contest was maintained with thé utmost 
obstinacy for five hours; there was little room for manceuvring; 
the main struggle was in the village itsel!, each army having, behind 
that part which it occupied, great masses of infantry, who were 
continually remforced from the rear, and from the heights on both 
flanks. There were several farm-houses in the village enclosed 
with walls and gates, these were occupied as so many fortresses 
by the Prussians, and the French, notwithstanding their superior 
numbers, were four times driven out. About two hundred cannon 
from both sides were directed against this unfortunate village, and 
at length it took fire in many places at once. Sometimes the bat- 
tle extended along the whole line. About five, the Prussians, 
with Blucher at their head, recovered St. Amand, which had been 
twice lost and won, and regained the heights of La Haye and Lit- 
tle St. Amand. At this moment, Blucher might have profited 
greatly by his advantage, if Bulow’s corps had arrived; his right 
wing could then have charged with good prospect of success. But 
the march of this corps had either been miscalculated, or the na- 
ture and state of the roads had not been taken into the account, 
From the Duke of Wellington he could receive no assistance, for 
as many of his troops as had come up were themselves perilously 
engaged with superior numbers. As evening advanced, the situa- 
tion of the Prussians became more hopeless,—there were no tidings 
of Bulow,—the British division could with difficulty maintain its 
own position at Les Quatre Bras; the whole of their own force 
had been brought into action, aud the French began to derive that 
advantage which fresh troops, and a great superiority of numbers, 
secure, when armies are equal in discipline and in courage. In this 
114 emergency 
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emergency, Blucher had nearly closed his long and illustrious 
life. A charge of cavalry, which he himself led on, failed; the 
enemy pursued their advantage, his horse was struck by a musket 
ball, and galloped more furiously for the wound till it dropped 
down dead, and Blucher was entangled under it, and stunned by the 
fall. His own people did not see him,—the last Prussian horse- 
man past by, and there remained none with him but an adjutant, 
who, with an honourable self-devotement, alighted to share his 
fate. Happily, in the eagerness of pursuit, the enemy past him 
by ;—they were, in their turn, repelled by a second charge, and, in 
their retreat, past him a second time with equal rapidity; then, and 
not till then, ae extricated from under the horse,—and imme- 
diately he mounted another. 

Had this excellent veteran been recognized by the enemy, they 
would probably have butchered him. ‘The hatred between these 
two nations is of the deadliest kind ; France had inflicted the deepest 
wounds upon Prussia; in-her hour of victory she had trampled 
upon the nk plundered, outraged, and iusulted them ; and 
Prussia, though as yet she had retaliated none of her wrongs, had 
taken full revenge. Blucher was especially hated by the French, be- 
cause no roar § except our own, had so long and so determinedly 
resisted them. It has been said that the corps of Generals d’Erlon 
aud Vandamme had confederated, and hoisted the black flag; whe- 
ther or not this were done it is certain that the French gave little 
arin in this action, and that the Prussians asked fornone. When 

night was closing in, a division of the enemy’s infantry, favoured 
by the darkness, made a circuit round the village unobserved, and 
took the main body of the Prussians in the rear. Some regiments 
of cuirassiers at the same time forced the passage on the other side. 
The Prussians, though defeated, were not dismayed; they formed 
in masses, repelled all the attacks of the enemy’s cavalry, retreated 
in such order that the French did not deem it prudent to pursue 
them, and formed again within a quarter of a league from the field 
of battle. Their loss was little short of 20,000 men. The people 
of the village, who had the best means of judging, affirin that that 
of the French was greater. No prisoners were made, except those 
who were left wounded on the field. Fifteen pieces of cannon 
were taken. 
. Marshal Ney meantime, with all the rest of the French army 
which had come up, amounting at the very least to 40,000 men, at- 
tacked the British at Les Quatre Bras. There had been much 
skirmishing about this point during the whole of the morning; the 
main attack was made after three o’clock. The Brunswick corps 
and the fifth division had happily arrived, and maintained the position 
with the most signal intrepidity, under the Prince of Ouray 
, e 
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Duke of Brunswick, Sir Thomas Picton, Sir James Kempt, and 
Sir Denis Pack. The Prince of Orange was at oné time sur- 
rounded; a battalion of Belgians delivered him; he took. off the 
insignia of his Order and threw it among them, saying, ‘ Children, 
you have ail deserved it!’ They fastened it to their colours of the 
field of battle, amid cries of ‘ Long live the Prince!’ They 
swore to defend it till death, and many actually fell while they 
were pronouncing the oath. Picton was wounded—but knowing 
how much was to be done, he would not mention his wound, lest 
he should be hindered from being present in the subsequent actions ; 
and it was not till after his death that this wound, so heroically 
concealed, and dressed ouly with a piece of a torn handkerchief, ap- 
ue to it in secret by Sir Thomas Picton himself, was discovered, 
Duke of Brunswick, in the ardour of battle, rashly exposed 
himself amidst the fire of small arms,—a musket ball went through 
his bridle-hand, into the belly, and entered the liver; he died in 
a few minutes. Greatly and deservedly was the Duke of Bruns- 
wick lamented ; in the worst days of Germany his spirit had been 
unsubdued ;' and the heroism which he displayed in 1809, after the 
battle of Wagram, would alone entitle bim to an honourable place 
in history. In this action, which wag neither less obstinate, nor (in 
proportion to the forces engaged) less bloody than that at Ligny, 
the French had many circumstances in their favour, ‘They were 
not only superior in numbers, but they were comparatively fresh, 
whereas the allies had been marching from the preceding —. 

The fields were covered with corn growing as high as the tal 
man’s shoulders ; availing themselves of this, and of an inequality 
of ground, they posted a strong body of cuirassiers so as effectually 
to conceal them; and the 79th and 42d regiments were thus taken 
by surprize. The former, which suffered most severely, would 
have been destroyed, if the 42d had not come up. Forming itself 
into a square, it was repeatedly broken, and as repeatedly formed 
again. Of this regiment, which was 800 strong, only ninety-six 
privates and four officers are said to have come out of the field 
unhurt. Generals Alten, Halket, Cooke, Maitland, and Byng suc- 
cessively arrived, and the troops maintained their ground tll night. 
Bulow’s corps arrived during the night at Gembloux. At day- 
break Thielman fell back in that direction from Sombref, where he 
had retained his position, and the first and second corps retreated 
behind the defile of Mount St. Guibert. Marshal Blucher deter- 
mined to concentrate his army upon Wavre. This movement, 
of which the Duke of Wellington does not seem to have been pre- 
viously apprized, rendered it necessary for him to fall back also. 
He had travelled through this part of the country at a time when 
there was no appearance that hogilities would be so soon renewed, 
and 
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and seeing every thing with a soldier’s eye, had observed, that were 
he ever to fight a battle for the defence of Brussels, Waterloo was 
the nd which he would chuse. A heathen, or a catholic chief, 
ight have imputed this to some tutelary genius or patron saint. 
In Wellington’s case, it was only an additional instance of that infal- 
lible foresight and tact which is the highest quality of a great cap- 
tain; it is also a full and victorious answer to all the criticisms 
which we have heard on the duke’s measures previous to the battle— 
all of which, it now appears, only tended to bring the contest to the 
very ground which he had long before selected as the theatre of his 
glory. The retreat began about noon on the 17th, and was well 
eovered by the cavalry and horse artillery. A large body of 
French cavalry, headed by lancers, followed with some boldness, 
especially at Genappe, where the little river which runs through 
the town is crossed by a narrow bridge. But the pursuit was not 
vigorous and this corps of lancers paid dearly for their temerity; 
they were actually ridden down by a column of our heavy cavalry, 
and all perished: the state of the weather and the soil prevented 
the enemy from acting upon the flanks of our columns; a storm 
from the south-west had come on, with thunder, lightning, and 
heavy rain ; and rendered the fields knee deep in mud. Between 
five and six im the afternoon the whole army had reached the 
ground appointed. The position which the Duke of Wellington 
occupied was in front of the village and farm of Mount St. Jean, 
about a mile and a half in advance of the little town of Waterloo, 
on rising ground, with a gentle declivity in front. It crossed the 
high roads from Nivelles and Charleroi to Brussels, nearly at the 
point where they unite. The right was thrown back to Merke 
Braime near Braime la Leude; the left extended on a ridge above Ter 
la Haye, a hamlet which was strongly occupied: both wings were so 
posted as to derive all advantage which the nature of the ground 
would allow. The left wing communicated with the Prussians by 
a road leading to Ohain. A walled mansion called Hougoumont 
was in front of the right center, and in front of the left center a 
farm called La Haye Sainte. The position was good, for the coun- 
try, which affords no. strong ones; but the British army and the 
British generals had driven the French from positions in the Pyre- 
nees, and being accustomed to attack and defeat the enemy on 
some of the strongest situations in the world, they required no 
vantage ground when it was their turn to be attacked themselves. 
Lord Wellington wrote to Marshal Blucher that he was resolved to 
-accept the battle in this position, if the Prussians would support 
-him with two corps. Blucher promised to come with his whole 
army; never was there a man from whom such a promise wee be 
‘ tter 
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better relied on. And he proposed, if Buonaparte did not begin 
the attack, that the allies should, with their whole united force. 

Brussels, where hitherto so little apprehension of danger had 
been felt, that its customary occupations and pleasures were not inter- 
mitted on the very eve of the contest, was now in a pitiable state. 
Distant as the field of battle on the 16th had been, one letter says 
that the roaring of the cannon made the city shake,—and the ex- 
pression will not appear hyperbolical to those who recollect the 
sensation which is produced by the discharge of distant artillery,—a 
sensation which is rather felt than heard. In the evening the can- 
nonading seemed to approach nearer, though there had been no change 
of position,—the British had kept their ground at Les Quatre Bras, 
and the Prussians, though defeated at Ligny, not being disordered, 
had not been pursued; but in the stillness of evening the sound 
was more distinctly perceived. This deception increased the alarm 
of the inhabitants; and early on the morning of the 17th some 
runaway Belgian cavalry came galloping through the town, as if the 
French were ia close pursuit; the men with the baggage began to 
‘hurry off, the panic spread, and travellers, and those who had the 
means of removal, taking flight, spread the news that the allies had 
been defeated. _When this agitation was allayed by the receipt of 
certain intelligence, a more afflicting scene ensued. The inhabi- 
tauts were called upon to send bedding, lint, old linen, &c. for the 
hospitals. ‘The wounded began to arrive ;—many had died on the 
way, and some only reached Brussels to expire at their own doors. 
The body of the Duke of Brunswick passed through during the night; 
the people deeply lamented him for his personal qualities, which, 
being such as became his illustrious birth, derived lustre from his 
station ; for the gallant actions which he had performed, and the 
hopes which were thus for ever cut off. This sorrow would be felt 
throughout Germany,—but at Brussels it was remembered that on 
the preceding night he had been sharing im the fesfivities of the place, 
and had left the city for the field of battle full of life and ardour. 
The despondency became greater when it was known that the Duke 
of Wellington had fallen back to Waterloo. A retrograde move- 
ment bears with it sqa;many symptoms of defeat—it is so often the 
consequence of an overthrow—or the prelude to one—that the in- 
habitants of a great city may well be excused for interpreting it in 
the worst sense, when they had every thing at stake. 

The French, on their part, exaggerated their advantages, and 
gave way to all the insolence which of late years has characterized 
them in success. Marshal Soult, in a dispatch to Davoust, mi- 
nister of war during the usurpation, did not scruple to announce, 
that the emperor had succeeded in separating the allies’ line. 
‘ Wellington and Blucher,’ said he,‘ saved themselves with = 
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culty: the effect was theatrical—in an instant the firing ceased, and 
e enemy was routed in all directions.’ It was announced at 
Paris that His Majesty the Emperor Napoleon was to enter Brus- 
= the day after this glorious action, in which the general in chief, 
ellington, had been compromised. Another dispatch, published 
with great pomp in the Moniteur, said, ‘ the noble lord must have 
been confounded! Whole bands of prisoners are taken; they do 
not know what is become of their commanders ; the rout is com- 
plete on this side; and I hope we shall not hear again of the Prus- 
sians for some time, even if they should ever be able to rally. As 
for the English, we shall see now what will become of them! The 
emperor is there !’ 
otwithstanding these boasts, the French had failed in their chief 
object ; they had not, as Marshal Soult asserted, succeeded in se- 
parating the line of the allies; and the actions of the 16th, severe as 
they had been, were but preludes to the dreadful drama which was now 
to be represented. The junction of Bulow’s corps had made the 
Prussians as strong as they were before the late engagement; Lord 
Wellington’s army, having lost about 5000 in killed and wounded, 
may be computed at 75,000, the united forces therefore would 
amount to 155,000; and the 170,000 of the French having been 
diminished 10 or 15,000, the armies now to be brought against each 
other were not unequal in numbers.* 


The 


* Before we euter on a review and statement of the several accounts which have been 
given of this great battle, it is proper to observe the extreme difficulty of collecting accu- 
rate details of events of this uature. When, after the victory of Aumale, in which 
Henry the Fourth was wounded, he called his generals round his bed to give him an 
account of what had occurred subsequently to his leaving the field, uo two could 
on the course of the very events in which they had been actors; and the king, struck 
with the difficulty of ascertaining facts so evident and recent, exclaimed, ‘ Voi que 
e’est que Vhistoire !"—If there is any tact on which one might expect the unanimity of 
witnesses, it would be the precise hour at which the action commenced. It must have 
been s to every man in both armies ; and there could exist no motive on either 
side far misrepresentation ; and at Waterloo, where the whole of each army was visible, 
there could be no possibility, one should have thought, of mistake, and yet nothing can 
be more various and discordant than the statements on this point with regard to the battle 
of Waterloo. The Duke of Wellington and Blucher say that the battle commenced 
about ten—General Alava, who never quitted the duke’s side during the early part of the 
action, says half past eleven, Drouet and Buonaparte concur in stating twelve, and Ney 
dates the commencement at one. The difference must be between preliminary skirmish- 
ing and the serious attack, and at such times men arc more likely to speak by guess than 
from observation, 

A very minute and careful examination of all the accounts of this battle, and an ac- 
tual survey of the ground, enables us to pronounce, that, next to the duke’s own report, 
published in the London Gazette, which traces in the clearest manner the great features 
of the transaction, the relation of General Alava is the most able and accurate of all that 
we have seen, _Buonaparte’s official account, which General Drouet endeavours to cor- 
ruborate, is full of obscurities, contradictions, and mistakes, probably unintentional— 
for instance, they talk of having obtained possession of the houses in the village of 
Mount St. Jean: whereas, in fact, this village was quite in the rear of the British posi- 

tion, 
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’ The rain, which had continued heavy throughout the night, be- 
to abate about nine in the morning, when Buonaparte, whose 
fread uarters that night had been at Planchenois, a farm some 
little distance in the rear of the French line, and about fifteen niles 
from Brussels, put his army in motion. The position which they 
occupied was on a ridge immediately opposite to that of the 
tish, at a distance varying from 1000 to 12 or 1300 yards. Their 
right was on the heights in front of Planchenois; their center at 
a little country tavern and farm, famous from that day in history 
for its appropriate name of La Belle Alliance; their left leaning 
on the road to Brussels from Nivelles. ‘Phe cuirassiers were in 
reserve behind, and the imperial guards in reserve upon the heights. 
Grouchy and Vandamme had been detached toward Wavre against 
the Prussians; and the sixth corps, under Count Lobau with a 
body of cavalry, was in the rear of the right, ready to oppose a 
Prussian corps, ‘ which,’ says the official French account, ‘ ap- 
peared to have escaped Marshal Grouchy, and to threaten to fall 
upon our right flank :’ Buonaparte had obtained information of 
this, and it was confirmed by an intercepted letter from one of the 
Prussian generals: but of the strength, temper, and disposition of 
the Prussian army he seems to have been wofully ignorant. Re- 
versing, however, his plan of the 16th, and perhaps considering 
Blucher as in no state to renew the contest, he directed the great 
body of his force against Lord Wellington, thinking to bear down the 
British army by dint of numbers. He brought, therefore, against 
their’ 75,000, three corps of infantry, and almost all his cavalry, 
amounting with artillery to not less than 110000 men, 40,000 
more being in reserve, or awaiting the Prussians on the right. 

The two points of the greatest importance in the British position, 
were the farm of Hougoumont with its wood and garden in front 
of the right, and that of La Haye Sainte in front of the left. In 
the early part of the forenoon the French army was paraded almost 
as if Buonaparte thought to intimidate his opponent by the display 


tion, and no French soldier could have come within half a mile of it; and it is evident 
that it was the farm of the Haye Sainte in front of the British center, and on the decli- 
poh heights called Mount St. Jean, that the peerage 

éy’s account is limited to his own share in the action, and appears to be tolerably 
a na ip Ra ee 
to . 

The Seasaag. publica under the name of Lieutenant-General Scott is a wretched 
eatchpenny ; ‘a thing of shreds and patches:’ we presume some poor scribbler has 
usurped the style and title of a general officer to set off bis trumpery ware. 

In the report of General Gneisenau we have the report of a man who combines eyery 
requisite for the task, It was natural that he should dwell! minutely on the Prussian 
details. As for the libellers in the Rhenish » who attempt to iate the 
merits and glory of the Duke of Wellington, and avour to support calumnies 
wy ee authority of this official paper,—their conduct will ouly excite the contempt of 

British army, and the indignation of the Prussians. — , 
o 
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of so formidable a force, and about noon, or a little earlier, the 
action began by a furious attack upon Hougoumont: Soult and 
‘Ney attacked it with one corps, and the French came on with their 
usual shouts and their usual impetuosity. This point Lord Wel- 
lington had strengthened as much as possible during the night: a 
detachment of the Guards was stationed there, and the garden and 
wood were lined with Nassau troops as sharpshooters. These 
troops disputed the ground gallantly, and when they were com- 
pelled to retire ander cover of the house, the Coldstream and 
the Third drove back the enemy. Within half an hour 1500 men 
were killed here in an orchard not exceeding four acres in extent. 
Great efforts were made by the assailants: they surrounded the 
house on three sides, and they set it on fire with shells, and burnt a 
great part of it nearly to the ground. But they were compelled to 
desist from the attack, and fresh English troops recovered the wood. 
Throughout the day the enemy made repeated efforts in great force 
to obtain possession of this important point, but it was defended 
with the utmost gallantry to the last. Artillery on both sides was 
directed against this wood, and almost every tree bears marks of the 
tremendous conflict; their branches shattered and the trunks 
pierced. Generations and perhaps centuries hence, the woodman, 
when he feels his axe strike upon the imbedded balls, will remem- 
ber Wellington and the battle of Waterloo. 

This attack upon Hougoumont was accompanied by a very heav 
fire from more than 200 pieces of artillery upon the whole British 
line, and under eover of this fire repeated attacks were made, first 
by infantry only—then by cavalry only—and lastly and principally 
by cavalry and infantry together. One of these latter was so se- 
rious and made with such numbers, that General Alava says it re- 
quired all the skill of the British commander to post his troops, 
and all the courage and discipline of his soldiers to withstand the 
assailants. ‘This was the attack on Sir Thomas Picton’s djvision, 
and in which that gallant officer fell. The Duke himself happened 
to be im this part of the field at that moment. The French ad- 
vanced up to a hedge (the only one in the country, and which gives 
its name to three or four neighbouring hamlets) which extends shee 
the heights where the British left was placed—some of our foreign 
corps who were posted behind this hedge gave way, but the Duke 
moved up some British troops, and the enemy was driven off 
with immense loss. It was at this time Sir Thomas Picton fell: 
at the moment when the enemy, astonished at seeing their charge 
met in this manner, fired and retreated, a musket ball struck his 
right temple, went through his brain, and passing through the scull 
on the opposite side was retained by the skin. A helmet might pro- 
bably have saved the life of one of the most distinguished and gel: 

ant 
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lant officers in the British service. Indeed, the enemy in this action 
found the full advantage of defensive armour, which we, strangely as 
it would seem, have not yet adopted. The French cuirass is made 
pigeon-breasted, so that unless a musket ball be fired very near it is 
turned off, and it is kept polished that the balls may more readily 
slant aside; the hinder part fits the back; they are stuffed with a 

,» fasten on with a clasp, and are put on and off in an instant. 

e weight of the whole is about 16 not enough to occa- 
sion any inconvenience* to an able-bodied man, The men who were 
thus armed were the flower of the French army: it was ired 
that they should not be less than six feet high, that they should 
have been twelve years in the service, have served in three cam- 
paigns, and maintained a good character. Their horses are pro- 
portionably good. Thus armed and thus mounted they possessed 
a most important advantage over the British troops, the great 

ints of weight and strength in our cavalry having been sacrificed 
for the sake of activity and display; the error had been felt in 
Spain ; it was still more severely felt at Waterloo. ‘The enemy 
had another advantage, in the use of the lance, the most formidable, 
if not the most efficient weapon with which a horseman can be 
armed, as had been proved to our cost at Albuhera, 

The attack in which General Picton fell proved fatal also to Sir 
William Ponsonby. He led his brigade against the Polish lencers, 
and checked their charge. Accompanied by only one aide-de- 
camp, he got into a ploughed field, where his horse stuck ; he was 
badly mounted, for he had not expected to be in action so soon, 
and his own charger was not arrived. A body of lancers approach- 
ed him full speed ; these men have always distinguished themselves 
by their barbarity: Sir William saw that his death was inevitable, 
for the horse was incapable of extricating himself, but he hoped the 
aide-de-camp might escape, and taking out the picture of his lady 
and his watch, was in the act of delivering them to his care when the 





* In one of the compilations concerning the battle of Waterloo, it is observed, in 
vague aud incorrect language, that wounds received through the cuirass prove mortal. 
Fuller the Worthy has an allusion to this in his sermon entitled the First Reconciler ; 
where, speaking of the danger and impolicy of using weak arguments in a good cause, 
he says, ‘ It is better to fight naked than with bad armour ; eng os bad corse- 
let make a deeper wound and worse to be healed than the bullet itself.’ But it should 
be remembered that the bullet which drives broken armour into the body would certain! 
make of itself a severe if not a mortal wound, aud that many more shot must glance o 
from a cuirass than can possibly enter it. The obvious question may be asked why de- 
fensive armour should ever have been disused if it were really advantageous? It was 

laid aside as larger trains of artillery were brought into the field, and battles 
were chiefly decided by cannon. But ing powers soon attain to an equality in 
these things, and battles now, as in old times, essentially upon the physical 
strength of the men, and still more upon what is familiarly called bottom. When, there- 
fore, the sword, and the lance, the bayonet are in use, it seems a netural conse- 
quence that the helmet and cuirass should be resumed. 
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enemy came up and speared them both. The brigade revenged their 
commander so well, that the Polish lancers ile almost entirely 
cut to pieces before the day was over. Two eagles were taken in 
this charge ; two of those imperial eagles which had been given to 
the French troops only seventeen days before in the Champ de 
Mars, and which, in sight of the people of Paris, they had sworn 
to defend, and to perish if necessary in defending them. ‘The bearer 
of one had awell performed his oath, it was defaced with blood in the 
struggle, and the eagle was severed from the pole by the cut of a 
. sabre. These sta s were inscribed with the names of Auster- 
litz, Jena, Eylau, Friedland and Wagram. It has been a matter of 
surprize to some, why more eagles were not taken—the reasons are, 
first, that the nuntber of eagles is very small; each regiment has but 
one eagle, though it has four battalions, so that in our army there 
are eight colours for the same number of men to whom one eagle 
is assigned—secondly, it appears from the Order Book of one of 
the French regiments which was picked up on the field of battle 
and is now before us, that the eagles had not been generally distri- 
buted to the army, and that only a few favoured regiments had yet 
had them;—and thirdly, it is surprizing that one eagle ever should 
be taken, for they are purposely made portable, and easily detached 
from the staff; and it is a practice of the French, with that mixture 
of rhodomontade and meanness which characterized them under 

te, to boast that they had secured their eagles when the 
staff and the colour were abandoned, and the eagle itself was in the 
pocket of some runaway ensign. 

It was only on the left of the center that the enemy obtained a 
temporary success; some light troops of the German Legion had 
been stationed in the farm of La aye Sainte; the French suc- 
ceeded in occupying the communication between them and the 
army, and when all the ammunition of the besieged was expended, 
they carried the farm-house, and, it is said, put every man to the 
bayonet. This enabled them, about two o'clock, to occupy a 
small mound on the left of the road near where the hedge joins the 
road from Brussels to Charleroi and just opposite the gate of the 
farm, and from this position they never were dislodged till the 

advance of the British army about seven in the evening. The 

continued with the most desperate intrepidity on both sides, 

Buonaparte continually bringing forward his troops in considerable 

masses, and the British and their allies resolutely resisting them. 

The Duke of Wellington was every where ; always where the struggle 

was most arduous, in the hottest fire and front of the danger, he was 
seen, as Waller says of Lord Falkland, 

exposing his all-knowing breast 
Among the : come as cheaply as the rest. i 
ever 
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Never were his exertions more needful ; sometimes he was rallying 
broken infantry, sometimes placing himself at the head of formed 
squares. No man indeed ever had more confidence in his troops, 
or did more justice to them. ‘ When other generals,’ he has said, 
* commit an error, their army is lost by it, aud they are sure to be 
beaten ; whend get into a scrape, my army gets me out of it.” The 
men on their part amply returned the confidence which they so 
well deserved. ‘ Bless thy eyes!’ said a soldier in Spain when 
Lord Wellington passed by him for the first time after he had re- 
turned from Cadiz to the army, ‘ Bless thy eyes, I had rather see 
thee come back than see ten thousand men come to help us!’ On 
this day both men and leaders were put to the proof: none of their 
former fields of glory, many as they had seen together, had been 
so stubboraly contested, or so dearly won. Ali this while there 
was no appearance of the Prussians; and well as the British army 
stood its ground, many an anxious eye was directed towards the 
quarter from whence they were expected.* 

Bhucher had put his army in motion at break of day. The corps 
of Borstel and Bulow were to march by St. Lambert, occupy a 
position there under cever of the forest near Fritschermont, and 
take the enemy in the rear when the moment should appear favour- 
able. Ziethen’s corps was to operate on the right flank of the ene- 
my by Ohain, and Thielman to follow slowly and afford succour in 
case of need. But the two first of these corps had been placed on 
the east side of the river Dyle at Wavre ; they had to cross by a nar- 
row bridge ; and to add to the delay which this necessarily occasioned, 
the houses in the street leading to it were on fire, so that the infantry 
passed with difficulty, the cavalry and artillery with still greater, and 
the powder-tumbrils aot at all till the fire was extinguished. The 
passage too by the defile of St. Lambert was far more difficult than 
had been expected, so that when it was half past four in the after- 
noon, ouly two brigades of Bulow’s corps had arrived at the covered 
position which was assigned them. But there was not a moment 
to be lost, and the general resolved immediately to begin the attack 
with the troops which they had at hand. Their way was through the 
forest of Soiguy, which extends over many leagues of country, and 
from whence Brussels is supplied with fire-wood, By good fortune 
the peasant who guided them was a man of more than common sa- 
gacity ; and instead of coming out of the forest at Fritschermont, he 
proposed to descend into the valley lower down, and come out in a 
direction toward Planchenois, nearly on the French reserve, Then, 
said he, we shall take them all. In the best concerted’ plans of war 
~® It is, however, due to historical trutly to declare, that we have been personally 
assured by an eye-witness of the highest authority, that he himself had seen the Prussians 


in the wood close to our extreme left as early as two o'clock, though it was six or seven 
defore they advanced so as to ‘operate on the enemy. 
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something must always be greatly affected by adventitious circum- 
stances, and the Germans have well observed how much depended 
on this peasant, who, had he been less disposed to serve the allies, 
or less intelligent, might easily have led them into a hollow way 
where their cannon could not have past. Buonaparte saw them 
coming out from the wood, and asked one of his adjetants who they 
were; the adjutant, looking through the glass, replied, ‘They are 
Prussian colours; and Buonaparte, it is said, turned pale, and 
shook his head, without answering a word, 

General Bulow had only two brigades and a corps of cavalry. 
Count Lobau was stationed on the rear of the French right to oppese 
them, and all the means in reserve were ready to succour him, and, 
Buonaparte says, to overwhelm the Prussians when they should ad 
vance. Relying upon this disposition, he says, he led an attack 
upon the village of Mont St. Jean; (by which he means the heights 
of Mont St. Jean, witha farm of the same name; the village being, 
as we have already stated, far to the rear, and on a separate line of 
hills ;) from this effort he expected decisive success, this bemg, in 
fact, the vital part of Lord Wellington’s position ; but here he accu- 
ses the French of a movement of impatience, so frequent in their 
military annals, and frequently so fatal to them. The cavalry of re- 
serve, according to his account, having perceived a retrograde move- 
ment made by the English to shelter themselves from the French 
batteries, crowned the heights of Mont St. Jean, and charged the 
infantry ; a movement, he says, which, if made at the proper mo- 
ment and supported by the proper reserve, must have secured the 
victory ; but which, because it was made in an insulated manner, and 
before affairs were terminated on the right, became fatal. Neither 
the British nor the Prussian accounts notice any such error; nor 
indeed does this statement accord with the remainder of the narra- 
tive, which was drawn up under Buonaparte’s direction, or by him- 
self. He says that as there were no means of countermanding this 
movement, all the cavalry ran to support their comrades; that for 
three hours numerous charges were made, several squares of the Bri- 
tish were broken, andsix standards of light infantry taken ; that the 
Prussians in their flank attack were first kept in check, and then 
repulsed by General Duhesme with the young guard; and that 
finally they fell back, they had exhausted their forces, and on that 
side there was riothing now to fear. This was the moment for an 
attack upon the British center ; it was made; and he proceeds to say 
‘the day was won, the French occupied all the positions which Lord 
Wellington held at the beginning of the contest, and after eight 
hours fire and repeated charges of foot and horse, all the army saw 
with joy that the battle was gained, and the field in their power.’ 
But unluckily the British army were not of the same opinion; they 
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did not know when they were beaten; and making an unceremonious 
attack upon their rejoicing enemies, the French, Buonaparte fairly 
confesses, took fright and ran away. Now, as the battle was won 
before this accident of the panic, it is palpably inconsistent to attri- 
bute its loss to the movement of the pnt en three hours before the 
English thus unaccountably recovered—what in reality they had 

never lost. 
Buonaparte’s narrative is evidently drawn up for the purpose of 
excusing himself as a general, and thus palliating a defeat, the ex- 
tent of which he could neither deny nor extenuate. The truth is, 
that, acting as he always has done, he set every thing upon the ha- 
zard. He is a general who has done greatthings with mighty means ; 
and thinking that his means were now also fully adequate to the 
occasion, he attempted to bear down all resistance by an over- 
whelming attack, neglecting, or scorning to reflect upon what must 
be the consequences of failure. So confident was he of success, 
that messengers were dispatched from the field to announce it. On 
the day of the battle it was telegraphed to Boulogne that the em- 
peror had gained a most complete victory over the united British 
and Prussian armies commanded by Wellington and Blucher. A 
bulletin extraordinary was published at Lisle, stating that the em- 
peror himself, setting the example in the war, had fired the first 
carbine, and had had a horse killed under him ; that his astonishing 
victories of the 15th, 16th, and 17th, were exceeded by this of the 
18th, in which he had taken 30,000 prisoners. One account an- 
nounced his entrance into Brussels; and another said that the can- 
nons were roaring from the ramparts of the French fortresses to ce- 
lebrate that event. Buonaparte had indeed invited Marshal Ney 
to sup with him that night at Brussels; and at six in the evening he 
is said to have remarked to him that they should yet arrive there in 
good time to keep their engagement. His proclamations to the 
Belgians upon his victory were printed, and dated from the palace 
of Laeken. The sale of a‘ dying speech’ in England has some- 
times been spoilt by the reprieve of the criminal. This criminal’s 
disappointment was of a different kind: he had prepared every 
thing for victory, nothing for defeat. Certain it is, however, that 
he did every thing for victory which man could do; and that his 
officers and men seconded him with ability and energy worthy of a 
better cause. His great object—his oll hope—his sure means 
of success was to overpower the English before the Prussians could 
arrive in any force; he therefore made a perpetual repetition of at- 
tacks with horse and foot, supported by the whole of his artillery. 
It was one of those efforts by which he has more than once decided 
the fate of a campaign. Under cover of as tremendous a cannon- 
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ade as ever was witnessed upon a field of battle, he formed his 
cavalry into masses, brought up the whole of the é/ite of his 

with his reserves, and made an attack upon our center, 
which, if it had been possible to quail the spirit of a British army, 
would have proved successful. Our cavalry was driven to the rear 
of our infantry ;—our advanced artillery was taken. Every battalion 
was instantly in squares, and though the French cavalry repeatedly 
charged, not a square was broken ;—more than once did Wellington 
throw himself into one of these squares, and await the result of a 
charge, in full reliance upon the steadiness of the men, and ready 
to stand or fall with them. The troops advanced by echelons to 
cover the guns. On arriving nearly at the line which their cavalry 
had occupied, the French infantry appeared, and it became neces- 
sary for some battalions to deploy, though almost surrounded by 
the enemy's horse. For about an hour the conflict at times ap- 
peared doubtful: the carnage which ensued was such as the British 
army had uever before experienced. Shocking as the slaughter 
was, it would have beeu much greater had it not been for the state 
of the ground, which was thoroughly soaked with rain ; for although 
this, by preventing dust, afforded better aim to the artillerists, many 
shots vever rose after they touched the ground, and none bounded 
so often as they would otherwise have done; and the shells fre- 
quently buried themselves, and, when they exploded, threw up the ~ 
mud like a fountain. 

‘This continued for about one hour, though Buonaparte would 
make us believe that the French cavalry had stood their ground in 
these tremendous circumstances for three hours—a manifest impos- 
sibility. ‘The fact, as it did occur, is sufficiently surprizing, for 
the French cavalry were on the plateau in the center of the British 
position between the two high roads, for three quarters of an hour, 
riding about among our squares of infantry, all firing having ceased 
on.both sides. It was now that the Duke advanced his squares 
forward to recover and protect the guns—he recalled to the center 
the cavalry which had been detached to the flanks, and the French 
cavalry was at length driven off. After this, and till seven in the 
evening, repeated attacks were made along the whole front of the 
center, so frequent and so close to one another, that it was impos- 
sible to distinguish them. About seven, Buonaparte made a last 
and desperate effort to force the left of the center of the British army 
near La Haye Sainte; he made « with cavalry and infantry, sup- 
oy by artillery; and the more to encourage the men he deceived 

them and their generals. Labedoyére, whom he had made a 

and a count for that treason which has sinceweceived its due, 

not its appropriate war ment, brought a message to Marshal 
Ney from Buopaparte that Marshal Grouchy had arrived and was 
attacking 
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attacking the enemy; this intelligence he spread among the soldiers. 
as he rode along the lines. However politic it might have been to 
raise the spirits of the soldiers by this delusion, Ney very naturally 
expresses his indignation at discovering that Grouchy was far distant, 
and that the troops who had arrived were enemies instead of friends. 
The attack, however, was made, and for a few moments, but only 
for a few, with hope. ‘The first brigade of guards advanced to meet 
the leading division, and poured in so well directed a fire as literally 
for a time to make a chasm in it. Ney led the attack: he has dis- 
graced his country and himself by the most abominable cruelty and 
the most aggravated treason ; but on this day he performed all that 
could be required from a soldier and a general, and he says that 
oificers and men displayed the greatest intrepidity. General Friant 
fell by his side, his own horse was killed, and he fell under it. 
This would have been too honourable a death for the Marshal 
Prince of Moskwa, who might fitly saperadd the name of Isca- 
riot to his titles. He, however, who knew that if there were to be 
any punishment inflicted for the foulest crimes, he himself must 
stand in the first rank of offenders, did not shrink from danger; 
sword in hand, he remained on foot ; and he appeals to those who 
survived the battle if he was not among the last to quit the scene 
of carnage. ‘This attack had been made with what was called the 
middle guard—the young guard was on the right with Lobau—the 
old guard, hitherto untouched, was in reserve at the bottom of the 
ascent up which the middle guard charged—when the latter were 
routed, a cry, say the French accounts, was heard, ‘ All is lost, the 
Guard is beaten:’ this seems natural, and is probably true; and 
when the remains of the middle guard in their flight threw them- 
selves into the ranks of the old guard, it was impossible but that 
some disorder must have ensued even in the ranks of those tried 
veterans. 

Blucher, as well as Ney, had been apprized of Grouchy’s move- 
ment, but more truly. About six o’clock he was informed that 
Thielman had been attacked near Wavre by a superior force, and 
that they were disputing possession of the town. This intelligence 
did not disturb the veteran general; he well knew that the battle 
must be decided at Waterloo, not at Wavre ; any thing which might 
happen there was of little moment, and he therefore steadily pur- 
sued his course. At half past seven the whole of Borstel’s corps 
and part of Bulow’s had successively come up, and at this time it 
was evident that Buonaparte’s attack upon the British-—the last 
effort of fury and despair—had failed. Ziethen’s first column at 
this time also arrived on the enemy’s right flank near the village of 
Smouhen, and instantly charged. As the Prussians past our left 

olumus in their advance, they cheered them with that exultation 
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which the determination and sure hope of conquering inspired, and 
all their bands played God Save the King. "Wellington perceiving 
their movements, and seeing the confusion of the enemy, took 
that great and decisive step which has crowned his glory and 
saved Europe. He advanced with the greatest celerity the whole 
line of his infantry, supported by the cavalry and artillery; he put 
himself at the head of the Foot Guards, spoke a few words to 
them, which were answered by a general hurrah, and then, he 
himself guiding them on, the attack was made at all points, and in 
every point with the most perfect success. The Prussians soon 
after rushed forward on the enemy’s right, at the pas de charge, and 
made their attack under the most favourable circumstances ; their 
troops descended into the plain and formed into brigades in the 
greatest order, and fresh bodies continually unfolded themselves 
issuing from the forest on the height behind. Even if the British 
army had not repulsed the enemy, assailed him, and already driven 
him to flight, this movement of the Prussians would have been de- 
cisive; it must have forced the French to retire; if they had suc- 
ceeded in their efforts against Lord Wellington, it would have pre- 
vented them from profiting by the success, but being made ata 
moment when the British had secured the victory, it rendered that 
victory complete beyond all expectation, all hope, almost it might 
be said beyond all former example. Sauve qui peut was the ery in 
Buonaparte’s army. A total rout cannot*be more fully acknow- 
ledged than it is by his own account. ‘ A complete panic,’ he says, 
* spread at once through the whole field of batthke—the men threw 
themselves in the greatest disorder on the line of communication— 
soldiers, cannoneers, caissons, all pressed to this point; the old guard 
which was in reserve was infected, and was itself hurried along. In 
an instant the whole army was nothing but a mass of confusion; all 
the soldiers of all arms were mixed pell-mell, and it was utterly im- 
possible to rally a single corps. The enemy, who perceived this 
astonishing confusion, immediately attacked with their cavalry, and 
increased the disorder, and such was the confusion owing to night 
coming on, that it was impossible to rally the troops and point out to 
them their error. ‘Thus a battle which had been terminated, a day 
of false manoeuvres which had been rectified, the greatest success 
which had been ensured for the next day, all were lost by a mo- 
ment of panic terror.’ There is an unfortunate grammatical error 
in this part of the statement; Buonaparte speaks of all these 
things in the plusquam perfectum tense, whereas he should have 
used the imperfect. ‘The sentence, however, which thus speaks of 
a battle that was terminated before it was over, and of success 
which was certain but never came to pass, is yet of material value 
iy one point of view, for here he distinctly states that the a 
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false manceuvres had been rectified, and thus completely contra- 
dicts his own prior assertion that the loss of the battle was occa- 

sioned by the premature advance of the cavalry of reserye. 
Buonaparte’s station during the battle had been upon the Char- 
leroi road at the hamlet of La Belle Alliance, a little to the right 
of the middle of the French position. In the early part of the 
day he had recounoitred the ground, and directed the movements 
from a sort of scaffolding, observatory, or telegraph, which had 
been erected for some ichnoyraphical purposes; but he afterwards 
seems to have remaiuved personally at La Belle Alliance.—There, 
says General Gneisenau, he gave his orders; there he flattered 
himself with the hopes of victory, and there his ruin was decided. 
Towards this tarm, which, because of its elevated situation, was 
visible from every side, the march of all the Prussian columns 
was pomted; aud there, when night had closed in, and the rout of 
the enemy was complete, Blucher and Wellington met in the pur- 
suit aud congratulated each other as victors. In commemoration 
of the alliance then subsisting between the British and Prussian 
nations, of the union of the two armies, and their confidence in 
each other, Blucher desired that the battle should bear the name of 
La Belle Alliance. ‘The British general, finding hnnself on the same 
road with this excellent veteran, left the pursuit to him, on ac- 
count of the fatigue of the British troops, who had then been twelve 
hours in action, and who were by no means fresh when the day 
began. Blucher assured Lord Wellington that he would follow 
the enemy through the night; he assembled all the superior of- 
ficers, and gave orders to send the last horse and the last man in 
pursuit,—welcome orders, aud obeyed as heartily as they were 
given. The British army then halted, formed on the bill, and gave 
the Prussians three cheers as they passed ; a moment which all who 
were present W ill remember as having given them the sublimest emo- 
tion of their lives. ‘The pursuit could not have been delivered over 
to better bands ; the enemy had deserved no mercy from the Prussians, 
and they found none. Both on this day, indeed, and on the 16th, the 
conduct of the French had been brutal. An English ensign, a youth 
of seventeen, being taken in the first action, was led to Buonaparte, 
who asked him if he thought he could overtake the British army 
before they embarked for England! this youth was sent to the rear 
of the French troops, whiere he was stripped almost naked, and se- 
verely beaten when he remonstrated; and when at length getting 
sight of the general who commanded the division, he claimed his 
protection as a British officer, the ruffian answered, We will treat 
you all in the same manner. ‘Their lancers speared many prison- 
ers in cold blood; and when one of our most lamented officers re- 
ceived a wound and fell senseless, and probably dead, from his 
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horse, a Frenchman stept out and beat his head with the butt end 
of a musket. Thus insolent, thus brutal, thus inhuman in success, 
they were equally treacherous and abject in defeat; many threw 
down their arms and surrendered, then, watching their opportunity, 
took them up again and fired at those who spared them. Some of 
these villains were deservedly sabred; and the Prussians, during the 
night, took ample vengeance for their loss on the iGth, and for the 
cruelties which the French had then exercised. 

The confusion of this rout is represented as hudicrous by those 
who witnessed it, when they recollect it apart from its horrors. 
One letter says, ‘we were among infantry, imperial guards, and 
others with large fur caps, who were throwing down their arms, 
and many of them roaring Pardon ! on their knees.’ ‘ Our brigade,” 
says another, ‘ darted into a medley of lancers, cuirassiers, infan- 
try, dragoons, guns, &c.—such a scene! 1 can hardly help laugh- 
ing at the recollection. They were fairly cowed ;—great hulking 
currassiers, galloping as hard as they could, tumbling off to save 
themselves.’ The strength and stature of these men which made 
them so formidable in battle, the moment they were tainted with 
fear made them appear contemptible ; the very advantages upon 
which they prided themselves in their courage, making coward- 
ice more conspicuous Here were to be seen cavalry throwing 
themselves oft their horses in the hope that they might better evade 
pursuit on foot ; and in another place the foot soldiers were dis- 
mounting the cavalry that they might mount and ride off themselves. 
At Salamanca night and darkness saved the French after their de- 
feat ; but the moon rose upon the field of La Belle Alliance, and 
in broad moonlight the Prussians kept up the chace. The French 
were now routed beyond redemption,—the road, says General 
Gneisenau, resembled the sea shore after some great shipwreck ; it 
was covered with cannon, caissons, carriages, baggage, arms, and 
wreck of every kind. Those of the enemy who were foremost in 
the flight, and did not expect to be so promptly pursued, attempted 
to repose for a time,— presently the Prussians were upon them, and 
thus they were driven from more than nine bivouacs. In some vil- 
lages they seemed to recover courage when beholding only their own 
numbers, and made a shew of maintaining themselves,—but when 
they heard the beating of the Prussian drums, or the sound of the 
Prussian trumpet, the blast of which was as dreadful as if it sum- 
moned them to the Last Judgment, their panic returned, and they re- 
newed their flight, or ran into the houses, where they were cut down 
or made prisoners. Eight hundred of their bodies were found lying 
here, where ‘ they had suffered themselves (it is a German who 
speaks) to be cut down like cattle.’ General Duhesme, who com- 
manded the rear-guard, fell in this place. A black hussar of the 
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Duke of Brunswick’s corps sacrificed him to his master’s memory. 
‘ The Duke fell yesterday,’ said the Brunswicker; ‘ and thou 
shalt also bite the dust ;’ and so saying he cut him down. 

The British army on the preceding day had experienced the in- 
convenience of crossing the narrow bridge at Gevappe, though 
theirs was a leisure movement, made in excellent order, and with 
the spirits of the men unchanged. The French had now to cross 
it in the utmost confusion of haste and terror. Buonaparte, whose 
first thought in danger had been how to secure his own personal 
safety, rode off with his staff, and a Walloon peasaut who lived near 
La Belle Alliance, whom he ordered to guide him by a bye-road, 
to Charleroi. There is a bridge over the Dyle at a village net far 
from Genappe ; Lacoste, being perhaps as much confounded by the 
events of the day as the Emperor Napoleon himself, and somewhat 
also by the company in which be found himself enlisted, did not 
remember this bridge, so he led the ranaway Emperor to Genappe, 
where the waggons were wedged sixteen deep upon the causeway, 
and they were an hour and a half before they could make way 
through the press. Buonaparte effected his flight through this 
town about half an hour after midnight. The fugitives made 
their last attempt at rallying bere ; they entrenched themselves with 
cannon and overturned carriages, and commenced a brisk fire of mus- 
ketry when the Prussians approached ;—some cannon shot, followed 
by a loud hurrah, sufficed to frighten away all thought of further re- 
sistance ; and the flight and pursuit were continued with increased fear 
on the part of the enemy, and unrelenting ardour on the part of the 
conquerors. Buonaparte’s carriage with his hat and sword, and 
papers, and the insignia of all his orders, were found at Genappe. 
His travelling library also was taken, consisting of nearly 800 vo- 
lumes, in six chests: among these books were a French Homer, a 
French Ossian, the Bible, and the Pucelle of Voltaire! The spoils 
which were lying along the road tempted the Prussians and abated 
their speed, otherwise, it is said, that scarcely a man of the beaten 
army could have escaped ; as it was, the pursuit was not given over 
during the night. ‘The loss of the enemy was great, even beyond 
that at Leipsic ; they stopt not in their flight till they had all 
their fortresses; the allied armies passed them also, and when Buo- 
naparte, after having excited the French armies to rebellion, and led 
them for the third time to destruction, reached the capital, he 
brought with him tidings of this total and irreparable defeat, and 
that Blucher and Wellington were on the way to Paris! 

The French army were never more skilfully directed than in this 
memorable action, and never had they fought so well. ‘They had, 
indeed, every motive of which such men are susceptible, for exert- 
ing themselves to the utmost ;—the pride of former victories, shame 
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and indignation for late defeats, and the bitterest hatred of the ene- 
mies to whom they were opposed,—nations whom they had wrong- 
ed, and outraged, and insulted, and despised ; and by whom they 
had been beaten and humbled and forgiven. Only by success could 
they justify to their own countrymen the audacious enterprize in 
which they were engaged; only by success could they legitimate 
the government of the usurper for whom they had forsworn them- 
selves ;—only by success could they hope to escape the penalties of 
treason and rebellion. Victory would give them every thing ;— 
their old supremacy, their old renown, their old days of military li- 
cense, of rapine and free-quarters would be restored; their leader 
had told them that the moment was arrived for every Frenchman 
who had a heart to conquer or to perish. And it might have been 
thought that im this instance he would have acted up to his profes- 
sions; that however he might, on former occasions, have braved pub- 
lic opinion by flying from his armies in their utmost need, he would 
now at least have played the man, and perished bravely in the ruin 
which he had brought upon himself and his adherents. But Buo-, 
naparte’s spirit has nothing of the heroic character,—the love of life 
with him is stronger even than the love of empire ;—he clings to 
the carcass like a shipwrecked sailor to a plank in the ocean, be- 
eause, like the sailor, he knows into what an abyss he must sink when 
that miserable hold can no longer be maintained.’ He was there- 
fore among the foremost in the flight. Marshal Ney assures us that 
before the end of the battle he had disappeared,—but the soldiers 
performed their part better; it was not until the defeat was irre- 
parable that they fled, and till every effort of skill and courage and 
fury and despair had been exhausted. The British troops were no 
novices in war,— yet they who had witnessed the bloody conflict at 
Albuhera, and the murderous assaults at Ciudad Rodrigo, Bada- 
joz,and St. Sebastian’s, never beheld such slaughter as at Waterloo, 
The loss of the British aud Hanoverians there and on the 16th amount- 
ed to not less than 13,000 men, and 750 officers,—a proportion 
which evinces how obstinate and perilous must have been the con- 
flict ;—of these more than two-thirds must have fallen at Waterloo. 
The Prussian loss we have no grounds for computing ; at Waterloo 
it could not have been great, because they were scarcely engaged 
before Ziethen’s arrival consummated the defeat of the enemy. 
On the side of Wavre, where Thielman was attacked by Grouchy 
and Vandamme with superior force, it must have been greater, 
—the whole loss of the Prussians, from the commencement of the 
campaign till their triumphant entrance into Paris, has been offli- 
£ially stated at 38,000. But the loss of the French in the last 
great battle and the rout exceeded that of all the allies in the whole 
campaign twice told. A wide and sweeping destruction arent 
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them,—a vengeance as signal as their crimes. Many of the pri- 
soners had been at Leipsic—but this they said was much worse, 
—anous sovtmes écrasés, was their remark. Blucher’s * expression 
in his first dispatch was, that the whole French army was in a 
state of perfect dissolution. Even this was not hyperbolical ; 
their baygage, equipage, tumbrils, artillery, the whole of what 
is called the material, were taken,—they began the day 160,000 
strong, and by their own account, when the wreck of the army had 
collected and united with Grouchy’s corps, they did not amount to 
60,000 ! 

The state of the field of battle is too dreadful for description. 
Let us rather relate such facts as are honourable to our nature, and 
mitigate and relieve these horrors. It has been said in the French 
papers that the British soldiers exerted themselves to form litters 
and carry off the wounded French from the field. Some of our 
wounded who had still the use of their limbs, employed themselves 
in binding up the wounds of their enemies, and administering to 
their wants: and in Brussels people of the first rank attended the 
wounded night and day. And it marks in the most gratifying man- 
ner the good conduct of the British army while quartered in Brussels 
previously to the battle, that the inhabitants sought with the greatest 
anxiety among the wounded for their former guests, and took them 
to their houses and their care as old friends. It marks too the 
character of the different nations, that among the pillage of the dead, 
French novels are enumerated, (we know of what description!) and 
German testaments. The enemy’s cannon was brought triumphantly 
into Brussels, ornamented with ribbands and fiowers: some bore the 
cypher of Louis XVI., others had the words Liberty and Equality, 
the greater number had the mark of Napoleon. The joy of the Bei- 
gians may well be conceived ; however averse they migbt be to the 
arrangement which united them to the Dutch,—a Catholic to an 
heretical people,—nothing could be so desirable in its immediate 
effects as such a victory, which saved them from the license of Buo- 
naparte’s army, his contributions and his conscriptions, and relieved 
them at the same time from the presence of the altied armies. They 
were flattered also by the part which they had born in the success, and 
the manner in which the Prince of Orange had signalized himself: 
he had behaved with distinction in Spain, and had now added to his 
former renown,—but not without receiving a severe wound, 
Throughout the north of Germany, wherever the heavy hand of 
France had been felt, (and whither had it not extended ?) the people 





* A letter which he wrote on the day after the battle to his Lady begins very charac- 
teristically : ‘ My dear wife, you well know what I promised you, and I have kept my 
word. Superiority of numbers forced me to give way on the 17th, but on the 18th, in 
eonjunction with my friend Wellington, I put an end at once to Buonaparte’s dancing,’ 
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exulted as much now when their deliverance was secured, as they had 
done in the preceding war, when it was first obtained. At Ham- 
burgh, it is said, such universal joy had never been displayed as 
when the news of the victory arrived: a public thanksgiving was ap- 
pointed, a collection in the churches was made for the sufferers, aud 
on the day which had been thus set apart for the duties of religion 
and charity, the tomb of Klopstock was restored, which Davoust 
had thrown down, as if in hatred toward the senseless dust of him 
who had endeavoured to make the Germans feel as a nation, and to 
keep alive in them the love of freedom and of their country. 

The feeling which this battle produced in England will never be 
forgotten by the present generation. Accustomed, as we were, to 
victory, upon the land as well as upon the seas, since the star of 
Wellington had risén; confident, as we were, in our general and in 
our army, even. they who were most assured of success, and of 
speedy success, dreamt not of success so signal, so sudden, so deci- 
sive. The glory of all former fields seemed at the time to fade be- 
fore that of Waterloo. At Cressy, at Poictiers, at Agincourt, the 
ease with which victory had been obtained appeared to detract 
from the merit of the conquerors; there the multitude of the ene- 
mies had been delivered into our hands by their own insolence and 
aga me Blenheim had been less stubborn in the conflict, 

ess momeutous in the consequences; and all the previous actions 
of our great commander from Vimeiro, or from Eastern Assye, to 
Thoulouse, now seemed mere preludes to this last and greatest of 
his triumphs. Heavy as was the weight of private sorrow which 
it brought with it; severe as was the public loss in the fall of Pic- 
ton and Ponsonby, and of so many others, the flower of the British 
-youth, the pride and promise of the British army, still we were 
spared that grief, which on a former occasion had abated the joy 
of the very multitude, and made thoughtful spirits almost regret 
the victory of Trafalgar. The duke’s aides-de-camp—men endeared 
to him by their long services in the career of glory, and by their 
personal devotion to him—fell, killed or wounded, one after an- 
other. Of those who accompanied him during this ‘ agony of his 
fame,’ his old friend the Spanish General Alava was the only one 
who was untouched either in his person or his horse. At one mo- 
ment, when the duke was very far advanced observing the enemy’s 
movements, one of his aides-de-camp ventured to hint that he was 
exposing himself too much, the duke answered with his noble sim- 
plicity, ‘ I know I am, but I must die or see what they are doing.’ 

The first consideration, when joy and astonishment admitted 
leisure for it, was how to express our sense of this great exploit, 
how to manifest our gratitudeto the army and its leader, how to dis- 
charge our obligation—the mighty debt which was due to the nny 
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and the dead. ‘There remained no new title for Wellington; from 
his knighthood to his dukedom he had won them all ; there remain- 
ed no new distinctions of honour, he had exhausted them all: but 
the parliament added two hundred thousand nds to its former 
munificent grant, in order that a palace, not less magnificent than 
that of Blenheim, might be erected for the general who had surpas- 
sed the achievements of Marlborough. ‘The merits of the army also 
were properly estimated, and the rewards, as they ought to be, were 
extended to every rank and every individual. Every regiment which 
had been present, was permitted from thenceforth to bear the word 
Waterloo upon their colours; all the privates were to be borne 
upon the muster-rolls and pay-lists of their respective corps as Wa- 
terloo-men, and every Waterloo-man allowed to reckon that day’s 
work as two years service in the account of his time for increase of 
pay, or for a pension when discharged. ‘The subaltern officers 
were in like manner to reckon two years service for that victory ; 
and a benefit not less important was on this occasion extended 
to the whole army, by a regulation enacting, that henceforward 
the pensions granted for wounds, should rise with the rank to 
which the officer attained, so that he who was maimed when an 
ensign should, when he became a general, receive a general’s pen- 
sion for the injury which he had endured. ‘These were solid sub- 
stantial benefits, such as the army had well deserved, and as it be- 
came the government to confer. More was yet due, and the legis- 
lature were not slow in expressing the universal feeling of the na- 
tion. They decreed that a national monument should be erected 
in honour of the victory, and in commemoration of the men whe 
fell: and upon the suggestion of Mr. Williams Wyan, it was de- 
termined that the naine of every man who had fallen should be in- 
scribed upon this memorial of national glory and public gratitude. 
Mr. Wynn suggested also that a medal should be given to each of 
the survivors, of the same materials for officers and men, that they 
who had been fellows in danger might bear the same badge of ho- 
nour. And to shew how deeply the sense of honour will act upon 
the minds of brave men in however humble a situation, he related 
a fact which we repeat here, because it cannot be too generally 
known. After the battle of the Nile, a gentleman caused a me- 
dal to be struck in honour of that action, and at his own expense 
gave it to every man in the victorious fleet. Some of these men, 
common sailors, have been known after many years, when dying 
upon a distant station, to make it their last request that this medal 
should be sent home to their friends. Let us hope that what was 
‘was thén done by a liberal individual, may now be done by a wise 
and grateful government; and if the medal should be given to 
all the allies who were in the field that day, its moral influence 


would 
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would be such that few subsidies would ever have been so welk 
bestowed. 

Lord Wellington described his own feelings, after the battle, in 
a letter to the Earl of Aberdeen, to whom he had the painful task 
of communicating a brother’s death. 


* T cannot,’ he said, ‘ express to you the regret and sorrow with 
which I contemplate the losses the couniry and the service have sus- 
tained,—none more severe than that of General Sir William Gordon, 
The glory resulting from such actions, so dearly bought, is no consola- 
tion to me, and { cannot imagine ¢hatit isany to you. But I trust the 
result has been so decisive, that littke doubt will remain that our exer- 
tions will be rewarded by the attainment of our first object ;—then it is 
that the glory of the actions in which our friends have fallen may be 
some consolation.’ 


Language like this is indeed honourable to him from whom it 
proceeded. Lord Wellington spake from his heart. ‘This victory 
had been too severely purchased to bring with it any of that exhila- 
ration with which victory is usually accompanied,—the friends with 
whom he had so often rejoiced after victory, had failen by his side, 
and during the greater part of the ensuing day he was in tears. 
But his expectations of the result were not fallacious. The allied 
armies moved upon Paris, where the proceedings of the ephemeral 
government evinced how little ability there was ¢o resist their pro- 
gress. ‘The tyrant, who had twice returned to that capital alone, 
after leading armies to destruction, seems to have imagined, that 
he might for a third time depend upon the servility and patience of 
a degraded and deluded nation. Upon his arrival he informed his 
Chamber of Peers that he had come to Paris to consult with the 
Minister of War on the means of restoring the material of the 
army, and to consult with the chambers on the legislative measures 
which circumstances required. ‘The Chamber of Peers declared 
itself permaneut! they declared that any attempt to dissolve. them 
was a crime of high treason; that whoever might render himself 
guilty of such an attempt would be a traitor, .and should immedi- 
ately be condemned as such ; ‘and they decreed that the army had 
deserved well of their country! La Fayette also moved the same 
-absurdities, saying, ‘ that for the first time the chamber then heard 
a voice which the old friends of liberty: might yet recognize,—that 
this was the moment to rally round the old tri-coloured standard, 
that of 1789—that of liberty, of equality, and of public order.’ 
The old friends of liberty did indeed recognize his voice, but they 
recognized it with sorrow; the restoration of the Bourbons had 
given to France as much liberty as he had contended for in 1789; 
more, far more than she deserved—more, far more than she was 
eapable of enjoying ; it had restored also that foreign and domestic 
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peace, that peaceful industry, that public order, which the tri- 
colour standard had banisled. One member proposed a solemn 
declaration that the French nation renounced for ever all conquest, 
and all offensive and ambitious war! That they would never again 
take up arms but for the defence of their territory, to avenge the 
outrages committed against their dignity, if reparation could not 
be obtained by means of negociation, or for the defence of an ally 
unjustly attacked. The scenes which ensued reminded us of the 
disorders, the squabbles, and the absurdities of the National Con- 
vention ; doubtless, we should ere long have been reminded of the 
ferocity and madness of that Convention also, if the victorious 
army had not been at hand. Emboldened by that thought, one 
speaker ventured to call for the abdication of the emperor, several 
voices seconded the motion ; and Buonaparte, whose obstinacy has 
sent tens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands to destruction, 
was found as pliable as usual when his own personal safety came in 
question. Still, however, confiding in his partizans, and in the 
heterogeneous assemblies who were implicated with him, when he 
gave in his own abdication, declaring that he offered himself as a 
sacrifice to the enemies of France, and that his political life was 
terminated, he proclaimed his son Emperor of the French, by the 
title of Napoleon II. This subterfuge was but coldly received ; 
and when Lucien Buonaparte, whom this measure would have 
placed in the situation which he most coveted, supported it, he was 
reminded that he was not a Frenchman, and had no right to deliver 
an opinion upon the subject, having none to a seat m that assem- 
bly. The person who supported it with most vehemence was La- 
bedoyére. The abdication, he observed, was indivisible,—mean- 
ing, by this French phrase, that it was conditional, and became 
void unless the young Napoleon were admitted to the succession. 
He said ‘ that if the_assembly would not acknowledge the son, the 
father ought to keep the sword in his hand, surrounded by the sol- 
diers ; and he proposed that every Frenchman who quitted his co- 
lours should be declared infamous, that his house should be rased, 
and his family proscribed. ‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ we shall nave no 
more traitors.’ So natural is compassion to an English public, 
that Labedoyére was pitied when he received the punishment due 
to his treason and rebellion ; but the sentiments which he delivered 
on this occasion shew that he was ready to renew the horrid scenes 
which Westermann and Turreau and Rossignol exhibited in La 
Vendée; and little mercy did that man deserve who had thus avow- 

ed his own determination of shewing none. 
But these hell-hounds had had their day. The allies advanced 
upon Paris, and the Buonapartes absconded, hoping, as it appears, 
,to try their fortunes in America. But the British fleet completed 
the work which the British army had begun: the fallen tyrant fled 
from 
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from our armies to the coast, he found it so closely watched by 
our ships, that it was impossible to escape; and no alternative 
remained but to fall into the hands of the legitimate government, 
or throw himself upon the mercy of the English. He chose the latter 
part, and it is uot necessary, im sketching the life of Wellington, to 
relate in what manner justice was defrauded of her due. Mean- 
while the wreck of the rebel army, under Grouchy, effected their 
retreat ito Paris, where Davoust was appointed to the command. 
The allies were close in pursuit ; they invested Paris; and Welling- 
ton and Blacher, by a military convention, allowed the rebel army to 
march out with all its material, artillery, baggage, &c., and take a 
position behind the Loire. Beyond a doubt these great commanders 
would have compelled them to an unconditional surrender, but 
they wished to spare Paris a second time, and not to confound the 
innocent with the guilty. The convention was merely military’; 
every thing political was left to the King. The day after the city 
was taken possession of by the allied troops, Louis entered, and the 
people danced and sung to welcome him, as they had danced and 
sung, three months before, to welcome Buonaparte. 

The British nation had now seen Paris taken by a British army ; 
and if all that we had wished had been the gratification of national 
pride, and the exaltation of the British name, that wish would 
abundantly have been fulfilled. Our part was performed; well 
and gloriously had we performed it ; it remained for the legitimate 
government to do the rest, and never was there a moment when 
the -punishment of the guilty appeared to be so certain. The 
course was plain for Louis to have pursued, if he would restore 
peace to France, give security to Europe, and remain in safety and 
with honour upon the throne of his ancestors. A vigorous policy 
was required; the more vigorous the more merciful. The axe was 
in his hand, and the Upas tree might have been destroyed root and 
branch. Compassion in such cases is fatuity. Justice and mercy 
required the same course : policy and morality were never more en- 
tirely in unison: the interests of the sovereign and the people of 
France and of Europe were the same. The most guilty of the 
tyrant’s accomplices, to the number of fifteen or twenty, shoyld 
have suffered death. The officers of the rebel army, as low as the 
rank of colonel, should have been banished for life, and scattered 
over Siberia ; the army itself disbanded, and a new one raised in 
La Vendée, and those parts of France where the popular feeling 
could be trusted. Had this been done, the allies would have 
needed no other security from France; it has not been done, and 
that security which they would gladly have received from her good 
will, her fair intentions, and her wise measures, they must exact 
from her weakness, or the whole work will be, for a third time, to 
be done again. 
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MEDICINE, SURGERY, anatomy, &c. 

Observations upon the Bulam Fever, which has of late years prevailed in 
the West Indies, on the Coast of America, at Gibraltar, Cadiz, and other 
parts of Spain, with a Collection of Facts, proving it to be a contagious dis- 
ease. By William Pym, Esq. Deputy Inspector of Hospitals, late Superin- 
tendant of Quarantine, and President of the Board of Health at Malta. 

A practical Explanation of Cancer in the Female Breast, with the Method 
of Cure, and Cases of Illustration. By John Rodman, M.D. one of the 
Surgeons and Medical Superintendants of the Dispensary and House of Re- 
covery of Paisley. 8vo. 8s. 

Additional Reports on the Effects of a peculiar Regimen, in Cases of Cancer, 

Scrofula, Consumption, Asthma, and other Chronic Diseases. By William 
Lambe, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, 8vo. 12s. 
- Sketch of the New Anatomy and Physivlogy of the Brain and Nervous 
System of Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, considered as comprehending a complete 
System of Zoonomy. With Observations on its tendency to the Improve- 
meat of Education, of Punishment, and the Treatment of Insanity, Reprinted 
from the Pamphleteer, with Additions. By T. Forster, F.L.S. of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, and Honorary Member of the Medical Society, St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital. 5s. 

A Practical Essay on the Diseases of the Absurbent System. By W. 
Goodlad, Member of the Royal College of Surgeons in London, &c. 8vo. 
7s.6d. 

Observations on the Animal Economy. By a Physician. 8vo. 6s. 

On Gun-shot Wounds of the Extremities, requiring the different Operations 
of Amputation, with their after-treatment; establishing the Advantages of 
Amputation on the Field of Battle to the Delay usually recommended; ex- 
hibiting the Improvements introduced by Military Surgeons in the O ions 
of Amputation at the Hip-Joint, Shoulder-Joint, Thigh, Arm, Leg, Foot, and 
Hand, during the Peninsular War; distinguishing the greater Number of 
Case’ in which these Operations are necessary; and shewing the Simplicity 
and Safety of Amputation at the Shoulder-Joint, and the Practicability and 
Necessity for its Performance at the Hip-Joint. By G. J. Guthrie, of the 
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Royal College of Surgeons, London, Deputy Inspector of Military Hospitals. 
8vo. 12s. 

An Essay on the Venereal Diseases, which have been confounded with Sy- 
ges and the Symptoms which exclusively arise from that Poison: illustrated 

y drawings of the cutaneous eruptions of true Syphilis, and the resembling 
diseases. By Richard Carmichael, M.R.I.A. Part Il. 4to. i158, 

Reflections on Fever; intended to point out the Principles upon which a 
systematic and useful Method of Treatment might be established. By Robert 
Calvert, M. D. of the College of Physicians, London; Physician to the Forces, 
&c. &c. &e. Bro. 4s. 

The Hunterian Oration, delivered at the Theatre of the Royal College of 
Surgeons, on the 14th day of February, 1815. By Sir William Blizard, Kt. 
F.R.S. &c. &c. Honorary Professor of Anatomy and Surgery of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and Surgeon to his Royal Highness the Duke of Glou- 
eester, and to the London Hospital. 4to. 6s. 

METAPHYSICS. 

The Philosophy of Human Nature; containing a complete Theory of Hu- 
man Interests; to which is added an Essay on the Origin of Evil. By John 
Duncan. 8vd. 10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fragmenta Antiquitatis; or, Ancient Tenures of Land, and Jocular Cus- 
toms of Manors, originally published by Thomas Blount, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. Enlarged and corrected by Joseph Beckwith, Gent. F. A. S. with 
considerable additions from authentic sources, by Hercules Malebysse Beck- 
with. 4to. 2l. 19s. 6d. fine, SI. 3s. 

Harmonies of Nature. By J.B. H. De St. Pierre, Author of “ Studies of 
Nature,” “ Paul and Virginia,” &c. Translated from the French. By W. 
Meeston, A.M. Svols. 8vo. II. 16s. 

Paris Chit Chat; or, a View of the Society, Manners, Customs, Literature, 
and Amusements of the Parisians, being a Translation of “ Guillaume le 
Franc Parleur,” and a Sequel to “ L'Hermite de la Chaussée d’Antin.” 2 vols. 
12mo. 10s. 

The Baronetage of England; containing their Descent and present State 
their collateral Branches, Births, Marriages, and Issue, from the Institution o 
the Order, in 1611; a complete and Alphabetical Arrangement of their Mot- 
toes, with correct Translations: a List of Persons who have received the Ho- 
nour of Knighthood, of Extinct Baronets, and of such as have been advanced 
to the Peerage, and of British Subjects holding Foreign Orders of Knighthood, 
By Jolin Debrett, Editor of the Peerage of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
A new Edition, enlarged, with the Genealogies of 106 Baronets. 2 vols. 11. 8s. 

‘The Miscellaneous Works of Edward Gibbon, with Memoirs of his Life and 
Writings, composed by himself; illustrated from his Letters, with occasional 
Notes and Narrative, by John, Lord Sheffield. With a Portrait and other 
Engravings. 5 vols. 8vo. SI. 5s. Royal paper, 41. 10s. 

Elvin’s Heraldry of Crests; selected from the works of Nesbet, Guillim 
M'‘Kenzie, Edmondson, and others, with great caution and attention; com- 
prising upward of 2500 different Crests, 18mo. 9s. 

Memorial on behalf of the Native Irish. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Selections from Ancient Writers. By the Rev. H. Meen, B.D. 8vo. 5s. 

Ne System of Short Hand. By James Mitchell,M.A. 12mo. 4s. 

Oxford University Calendar, for the Year 1815. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Spirit of the Public Journals for 1814. Vol. XVIII. 12mo. 7s. 

onsideration of the Claims of the Catholics. By H. W. Tancred, Esq. 
Svo. . 9s. 

The School for Wits; containing a choice Collection of Bons Mots, one 

otes, 
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dotes, Epigrams, and other poetical Jeux d’Esprit, spoken or written by the 
most celebrated Wits of the Age, a great many of which have never before 
been published. By Ralph Wewitzer, of the Theatre Royal Drury-lane. 
12mo. 6s. 

An Inquiry into the System of the Post-Office, as it regards the Manner in 
which Persons and Property are affected by the Exercise of the Powers vested 
in his Majesty’s Postmaster General. By Thomas Pering, Esq. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Introduction to Entomology; or, Elements of the Natural History of 
Insects, By the Rev. William Kirby, B. A. F. L. S. and William Spence, Esq. 
F.L.S. Illustrated by Coloured Plates. Vol. I. 8vo. 18s. 

An Introduction to the Study of Conchology, including Observations on 
Linnzan Genera, and on the Arrangement of M. Lamark, a Glossary, and a 
Table of English Names. Illustrated with Coloured Plates. By Samuel 
Brookes, F.L.S. 4to. 31. 13s. 6d; large paper, 51. 15s. 6d, 

NOVELS, 

Duty. By the late Mrs. Roberts, Author of “ Rose and Emily.” Inter- 
— with Poetry, and preceded by a character of the Author. By Mrs. 

pie. 3 vols. 12s. 

Theresa; or the Wizard’s Fate: a Romance. By a Member of the Inner 
Temple. 4 vols. 1. 2s. 

The Neville Family; founded on Facts. By M. Despaurrins. 3 vols. 
138s. 6d. 

The Ward of Deiamere. By Mrs. Pinchard, Author of “ Mystery and 
Confidence,” “ The Blind Child,” &c. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

The Curse of Ulrica; or, the White Cross Kuights of Riddarholmen. A 
Swedish Romance of the 16th Century. 3 vols. 18s. 

Howard. By John Gamble, Esq. 2 vols. 9s. 

Warwick Castle. By Mrs. Prickett. 3 vols. 11. 1s. 

Observant Pedestrian Mounted ; or a Donkey Tour to Brighton. 3 vols. 
12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Journal of Penrose, a Seaman. 4 vols. Foolscap 8vo, 11. 4s. 

Varieties of Life; or Conduct and Consequences. By the Author of 
Sketches of Character. 3 vols. 12mo. 18s. 

Henri le Grand. Par Madame la Comtesse de Genlis. 3 vols. 12mo. 15s. 

Annals of Orlingbury. 2vols, 10s. 

Love and Horror. An Imitation of the present, and a Model for all future 
Romances, 5s. 

Barozzi; or, the Venetian Sorceress: a Romance. By Mrs. Smith, Author 
of “ The Caledonian Bandit,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 

The Discontented Man; or Love and Reason: a Novel. By A. F. Hol- 
stein. 3 vols. 16s. 6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Lexicon Graco-Prosodiacum. Auctore T. Morell, S.T.P. olim vulga- 
tum. Typis denuo mandavit, &c. &c. &c. Edv. Maltby, S.T.P. 51. 5s. 

A Short Introduction to the Greek Language ; containing part of the Eton 

Greek Grammar translated into English, Greek precepts, &c. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
. Hore Pelasgice, Part the First; containing an Inquiry into the Origin and 
Language of the Pelasgi, or ancient Inhabitants of Greece: with a Disserta- 
tion on the Pelasgic or Holic Digamma. By Herbert Marsh, D.D. F.R.S. 
Part I. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

The Veils; or, the Triumph of Constancy: in Six Books. By Miss Por- 
den. 8vo. 10s. 6d. . 

Poems. By William Wordsworth: including Lyrical Ballads, and the Mis- 
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cellaneous Pieces of the Author. With Additional Poems, a néw Preface, 
and Supplementary Essay. 2 vols. 8vo. I. 8s. 

The Vife and Lucubrations of Crispinus Scriblerus; a novel in verse, with 
annotations and commentaries. 5s. 

Metrical Essays. By Jom Ambrose Williams. Small 8vo. 6s. 

The first eight books of Armageddon: a Poem in twelve books. By the 
Rev. Geo. Townshend, B.A. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Ancient Scottish Poems; published from the MS, of George Bannatyne, 
1568 ; edited by Lord Hailes. 8vo. <i. 4s. 

A Second Ode to Napoleon Buonaparte. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Maine and other poems on several occasions. By a Young Lady. -cr.8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


The White Doe of Rylstone; or, the Fate of the Nortons. By William 
Wordsworth. 4to, 11. 1s. 

Hebrew Melodies. By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

Lord Byron’s Works complete. 4 vols. Foolscap 8vo, 11. 8s. 

The Minor Poems of Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat. $ vols. foolscap 
8vo. 18s. 


Helga: in Seven Cantos, with Notes. By the Hon. Wm. Herbert. 8vo. 
12s, 


Poems; from the Danish. By Wm. Sidney Walker, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Foliv, 8vo. 7s. 
POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Letter to a Noble Lord on the present Situation of France and Europe, 
accompanied by Official and Original Documents. 

The Eagle and the Lily; or, Buonaparte and the Bourbons: being a Bird’s- 
eye View of the late Revolution; its causes and consequences: with Hints on 
the true Policy of Great Britain. By an Old Statesman. 1s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Effects of the Irish Grand Jury Laws, as affecting the 
Industry, the Improvement, and the Moral Character of the People of Ire- 
land. By Thomas Rice, Esq. F. A.S. late of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The Principle of the English Poor Laws, illustrated from the Evidence given 
by Scottish Proprietors (before the Corn Committee) on the Connexion ob- 
served in Scotland between the Price of Grain and the Wages of Labour. B 
John Weyland, jun. Esq. F.R.S. Ordinary Member of the Board of Agrieul- 
ture, and one of His Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the Counties of Ox- 
ford, Berks, Surrey, and Norfolk. 3s. 6d. 

Account of the Abolition of Female Infanticide in Guzarat, with Consider- 
ations on the Question of promoting the Gospel in India. By the Rev. John 
Cormack, A.M. Minister of Stow. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Essai Historique, Politique et Morale sur les Révolutions Anciennes et 
Modernes. Par M. de Chateaubriand. 8vo. 12s. 

Parliamentary Reports. 8vo. 8s. 

The Happiness of States; or, an Inquiry concerning Population, the 
Modes of subsisting and employing it, and the Effects of all on Human Happi- 
ness: in which the author refutes the productive and unproductive theory of 
Smith, and the notions lately propagated, that subsistence is the regulator of 
population, and that the increase of the latter has a tendency to promote po- 
verty. ByS. Gray, Esq. 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Souvenirs d'Ialie, d’Angleterre, et d’Amérique. Par M. de Chateaubriand. 
2vols. &vo. 18s. 

THEOLOGY, AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

Sermons on Subjects chiefly practical; with Illustrative Notes, and an Ap- 

ndix, relating to the Character of the Church of England, as distinguished 
Both from other branches of the Reformation, and from the modern -— 
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of Rome. By the Rev. John Jebb, A.M. Rector of Abington, in the Diocese 
of Cashel. Svo. 10s. : 

Messiah’s Advent; or, Remarks on the Moral T: of the Doctrine of 
Christ’s Manifestation in the Flesh, By Samuel Chase,M.A. 8vo. 10s.6d. 

The Church in Danger : a Letter to the Earl of Liverpool. By the Rev, R. 
Yates, B. D. F.S.A. Chaplain to Chelsea Hospital. 5s. 

The Eleventh Report of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 3s. 

The Importance of Religion both to Society and the Individual, a Sermon 
— at the Assizes at Bury, March 30, 1815. By the Rev. 8. Cobbold, 

-M. Qs. 

The Book of Psalms, translated from the Hebrew, with Notes Explanatory 
and Critical. By Samuel Horsley, LL.D. late Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. 2 
vols. 8vo. il. 19s. 

The History of the Church of Scotland, from the Establishment of the Re- 
formation to the Revolution ; illustrating a most interesting period of the Po- 
litical History of Britain. By George Couk, D.D. Minister of Laurencekirk, 
Svols. 8vo. 11. 16s. 

Sermons, chiefly on Devotional Subjects. By the Rev. Archibald Bonar, 
Minister of Cramond. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Watford, Herts, on Sunday, 
the 5th day of March, 1815, for the Benefit of the Widow and Ten Children 
of the Rev. J. Dennis, A. M. late Curate of Overton, Hants, and now published 
for the same charitable purpose. By the Rev. Thomas Morgan, . Pre- 
bendary of Wells, Vicar of King’s Langley, and Chaplain to his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Cambridge. 4to. 3s. 

The Theological, Biblical, and Ecclesiastical Dictionary; serving as a gene- 
ral note-book to all passages, names, and facts, connected with the Old and 
New Testament, and with Ecclesiastical History, and forming a species of Cy- 
clopedia of Religious Knowledge and Opinions, founded throughout on the 
most ap roved authorities; by John Robinson, D. D, late of Christ’s College, 
Camberdee, Master of the Free Grammar School at Ravenstondale, &c. &c. 
Illustrated with maps, and dedicated, by permission, to the Archbishop of 
York. i. 8s. in boards,—or 11. 10s. bound and lettered. 

A short Examination preparatory to being Confirmed. By the Rev. J. 
Mulso, A. M. Vicar of South Stoneham, Hants. 3d. each, or 22s. per hundred. 

Apostolical Preaching considered ; or, an Examination of St. Paul’s Epistles. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Review of the Rev. H. Norris’s Attack on the Bible Society. By the Rev. 
W. Dealtry, B.D. F.R.S. 1s. 6d. 

Sermons to Young People. By the Rev. S. Lavington. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Dictionary of all Religions. By Thomas Williams. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

A Selection of the Psalms of David, from the Version of the late Rev. James 
Merrick, A.M. Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford; to which is appended a 
Collection of Hymns, adapted to the principal festivals, particular Sundays, 
&c. of the Established Church. Royal 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards,—4s. bound,— 
5s. in red. 

The Bible, and nothing but the Bible, the Religion of the Church of Eng- 
land ; being an Answer to the Letter of a Unitarian Lay Seceder, with Notes 
and Illustrations. By the Bishop of St. David. 6s. 

Some Principles of Civilization, with detached Thoughts on the Promotion 
of Christianity in British India. By Richard Hey, Esq. LLB. 3s. 

The Character of Moses established for Veracity as a H storian, recording 
Events subsequent to the Deluge. By the Rev. Joseph Yownshend, M.A. 


Vol. II. 4to, 11. 16s. 
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An Historical Account of the Episcopal See, and Cathedral Church of 
Sarum, or Salisbury : comprising biographical Notices of the Bishops, the 
History of the Establishment from the earliest Period, and a description of 
Monuments, principally compiled from the Records of the Church. By Wm. 
Dodsworth. Royal 4to. Sl. 13s. 6d. Imperial, 61. 6s. : 

The Guide to all the Watering and Sea-Bathing Places for 1815, corrected 

a and enlarged with new Plates,&c. 12mo. 16s. 
7 A Description of Brownsholme Hall, in the West Riding of the county of 
York ; together with a Collection of Letters, from Original Manuscripts, in 
the reigns of Charles I. and II. and James II. never before published, now in 
the possession of Tho. Lister Parker, Esq. of Brownsholme Hall. With 20 
Plates. Royal 4to. i. 2s. 

The History and Antiquities of Kiddington: first published as a Specimen 
of a History of Oxfordshire. By the Rev. Thomas Warton, B.D. F.S. A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, and Rector of Kiddington. Elegantly 
printed in royal 4to. Embellished with a View of the Church, and two 
curious Fonts, etched by J. C. Buckler, price 15s. 

A very few Copies are printed on Imperial paper, 11. 11s. 6d. 

*,* The ‘ History of Kiddington,’ by the celebrated Antiquary Thomas War- 
ton, having been generally allowed to be one of the most elegant and judicious 
Accounts of a single Parish that has yet appeared ; the present Edition, printed 
in a form more worthy of its merits, will, it is hoped, be esteemed an accept- 
able acquisition to the Topographical Collector. It has been superintended 
through the Press by an eminent Member of the Society of Antiquaries, to 
whom the Publishers are indebted for several judicious Additions and Correc- 
tions, as well as for a complete Index. To John Caley, Esq. F.S. A. they are 
also under obligations for the Extract from the Hundred Roll for the county 
of Oxford, 7 Edward I. 





































VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Journal of a Tour and Residence in Great Britain, during the years 1810 and 
1811. By a French Traveller. With Remarks on the Country, its Arta, 
Literature, and Politics, and on the Manners and Customs of its Inhabitants. 
2 vols. 8vo, 2l. 2s. 

L’Angleterre; or, England at the beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
From the French of M. De Levis, Duke and Peer of France. 8vo. 19s. 

The Traveller’s Complete Guide through Belgium, Holland, and Germany; 
containing a particular Account of all the Public Buildings, Places of Amuse- 
ment, and Curiosities; with accurate Tables of Distances in English Miles 
from one Town to another; the best Inns pointed out, and a Description of 
every Thing worthy the Attention of Gentlemen, Lovers of the Fine Arts, and 
Travellers in general. By Charles Campbell, Esq. 7s. 

An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, being the Substance of Observa- 
tions made during a Mission to that country. By Colonel Kirkpatrick. 4to. 
al. 12s. 6d. 

Naples, and the Campagna Felice, in a Series of Letters: illustrated by 
Maps, Plans, and numerous coloured Engravings of Views, Antiquities, hu- 
morous Scenes, &c.; and descriptive of the Manners and Customs of the In- 
habitants, the Antiquities in the vicinity of that City, including Herculaneum 
and its Papyri, Pompeji, the Island of Capri, Pozzuoli, Bajne, &c. &c. &c. 
Royal 8vo. 11. 1s, 
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A. 

ACRE, besieged by Buonaparte, 40—state of the town, 40, 41—the 
French repelled by Djezzar Pacha, 42—and compelled to abandon 
the siege, 45. 

Adams (John), one of the mutineers of the Bounty, anecdotes of, 379— 
382. 

folic digamma, account of, 348—its force and sound considered, 349 
—356. 

Africa, Mr. Park’s first arrival in, 125—sketch of his discoveries and 
sufferings, 126—melancholy result of his second expedition, 129, 130 
—sketch of his progress, 136—139—his death, 131—questions re- 
lative to the course of the Niger considered, 140, et seqg.—dreary state 
of the western coast of Southern Africa, 334—observations on the 
efforts of missionaries to civilize the southern Africans, 334, 335.— 
See Campbell, Park. : 

Albany (Countess of), anecdotes of, 196, 197. 

Alexandria taken by the French under Buonaparte, 6—their reflections, 
while there, 7, 8. 

Allies, noble declaration of, against Buonaparte, 492—their measures 
against him, 495. 

Ant-hills, immense, in Southern Africa, 315. 

Arabian Tales, observations on, 398, 399. 

Assye, battle of, 224—226. 


B. 

Badajos, stormed and carried by Lord Wellington, 264. 

Battle of the Pyramids, 13, 14—of Esdron, 43—of Assye, 221—223 
—Rolissa, 237—Vimeiro, 238—242—Talavera, 254, 255—Fuentes 
d’Onoro, 263—Salamanca, 265, 266—Vittoria, 269, 270—449, 450 
—Jena, 434—of the Pyrenees, 456—of Thoulouse, 474, 475—of 
Ligny, 501, 502—of Waterloo, 508—516. 

Beresford, Marshal, defeats the French at Mont Blanc, 473—enters 
Bourdeaux, 475. 

Beroalde, Francis, account of, as a romance writer, 400. 

Bethelsdorp, account of, 313. 

Blucher (Prince), anecdotes of, 440, 441—amount of troops under his 
command, 497—attacked by Napoleon, 499—the Prussians defeated 
at the battle of Ligny, 501, 502—his successful pursuit of the French 
after the battle of Waterloo, 517—519. 

Booshuanas, character of, 322, 323—their private life and manners, 323, 
324, 
Bounty, mutineers of, account of, and of their descendants, 379—382. 

Bourdeauz, 
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Bourdeaux, Louis XVIII. proclaimed at, 471. 

Bull (Bishop), anecdote of his diffidence, 188—=note. 

Buonaparte, expedition of, to Egypt, 1\—probable motives Of it, 2—9— 
departure of the armament, 3—capture of Malta, #.—arrives on 
the coast of Egypt, 4—his speech to his soldiers on landing, 5—Alex- 
andria taken, extract from his curious Arabic proclamation, 6, 7 
—reflections of the French, while in Alexandria, 7, 8—sufferings of 
the French in the desert, 10—12—the Mamelukes attacked at Rah- 
manieh, 11—and defeated at the battle of the Pyramids, 13, 14— 
address of Buonaparte to the inhabitants of Cairo, 15—his measures 
for organizing the country, #,—frustrated in his hope of ate 
the caravan of Mecca, 15, 16, and note—baffled by the Mamelukes, 
17—asperses the character of Brueys, ib.—reflections of his army on 
the battle of Aboukir, 18—abandoned debaucheries of the French 
army, 19— Napoleon receives a deputation of Egyptian priests, in the 
Pyramids, 20—insurrection at Cairo, 21—impudent. address of Napo- 
leon, 22—Upper Egypt conquered by General Desaix, 23, 24,—its 
ancient remains, inspected by the French, 25—their cruelty to the 
inhabitants, 26—desperate resistance of the Mamelukes, 27, 28— 
Murad Bey, left in possession of great part of Upper Egypt, 29— 
Buonaparte marches into Syria, 30, 31—the plague in his army, 31, 
32—Jaffa invested and carried by storm, 33—cruelties of the French 
army, 34—the garrison put to death in cold blood by order of Buona- 
parte, 35—38, 39—he proceeds to Acre, 40—state of that town, 40, 
41—the French repelled by Djezzar Pacha, 42—his character, ib.— 
anecdotes of Murat, ib. 44--the French victorious at the battle of 
Esdron, 43—losses of Napoleon before Acre, 45—wretched state of 
his wounded soldiers, ib.—ravages of the plague in his army, 46— 
Buonaparte completely repelled from Acre, 46, 47—the fact of his 
having poisoned his wounded soldiers, asserted, 50—cruelty of the 
French to their comrades, ib.— Palestine ravaged by Napoleon, 51— 
his hypocritical proclamations, on his return to Cairo, 52, 53—de- 
feats the Turks at the battle of Aboukir, 53—and skulks back to 
Europe, 54—remarks on his conduct in Egypt, 54, 55—his encou- 
ragement of literature, the result of vanity, not real love of it or of 
the fine arts, 56—review of his conduct towards Spain, 228—234—~ 
his forces expelled from Spain, 27 1—proofs of his want of judgment 
in the campaigns of 1813, 437—439—his farewell address to his old 
guard, 482—address to the army on his landing, %.—characters of 
his marshals and other adherents considered, 482—484—remarks on 
the character and conduct of, 489, 490—Buonaparte proscribed by 
the Allied Powers, 492—state of parties at his return, 493—~prepa- 
rations made by him to meet the allies, 494—amount of his troops, 
and of the forces opposed to him, 496, 497 —his address to his troops, 
497, 498—atiacks the Prussians, 498—and Lord Wellington, 499— 
position of his army previously to the battle of Ligny, 500, 501— 
repels the Prussians at that battle, 501, 502—battle of Quatre Bras, 
502—of Hougoumont, 508—of Waterloo, 508—517—Buonaparte 
completely defeated, 518, and put to flight, ib—his ‘travelling 


library 
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library taken, 519—amount ofthe French loss, 521—returns to Paris, 
524—and is compelled to abdicate a second time, 525. 
Buonaparte, (Lucien) character and conduct of, considered, 489, 490. 
Burgos, besieged by Lord Wellington, 267—the siege raised, 268. 
B §, manners and customs of, 317. 


Cc. 

Cairo surrenders to Buonaparte, 15— insurrection there against the 
French, 21—impudent address of Buonaparte on this occasion, 22— 
he returns to Cairo, from his expedition to Syria, 52, 53. 

Cambaceres, conduct of, 489. 

Campbell (John), missionary travels of, 309—obligations of the world to 
missionaries, 2, 310—arrival of Mr. Campbell ,ia Africa, 310—his 
want of qualifications as a traveller, 31 1—his departure from the cape, 
ib.—delightful situation of George-town, 312 —Hottentot character 
vindicated, 313—account of Bethelsdorp and of Dr. Vanderkemp, id. 
314—neat establishment of Captain Andrews, 314—enormous ant- 
hills, 315—specimens of Hottentot preaching, ib. 316—enormous 
lions of South Africa, 316, 317—habits of the Bushmans, 317—arri- 
val at the great river, 318—curious mode of fording it, by wooden 
horses, 318—visit to the shining mountains, 320—arrival at Leetakoo, 
$21—anecdote of Mateebe, its sovereign, 321, 322—character of the 
Booshuanas, 322, 323—their private life and manners, 323, 324— 
style of living, 324—account of the murder of Dr. Cowan, 325—327 
—progress of Mr. Campbell, 328—population of Griqua-town, 329 
—of Hardcastle village, 331—description of an extensive desert of 
sand, ib.—of Pella, a missionary station, 332, 333—anecdote of 
Vaillant, the African traveller, 333—dreary state of the western 
coast of Southern Africa, 334—observations on the efforts of mis- 
sionaries to civilize the Southern Africans, 334, 335. 

Cannibalism, vague accounts of, exposed, 367—the inhabitants of the 
Marquesas, not cannibals, 365, 366. 

Carel (Auguste), Précis Historique de la Guerre de l’Espagne, 448—his 
falsehoods exposed, 458, 459—475 note. 

Carnot, conduct of, considered, 491. 

Caulincourt, character of, 488. 

Charles Edward, the pretender, anecdotes of, 196. 

Chatham (Lord), anecdote of, 207, 208. 

Chilians, manners of, 357, 358. 

Chinese, moral and literary character of, 58, 59 —-63—their arithmetic, 
60,61—music, 62—::umber of their letters or written characters, 64 
—examples of them, with remarks, 65—75—translations from the 
Chinese, 408—erroneous statements relative to the Chinese literature 
exposed, 409—account of a rebellion in China, 410—curious procla- 
mations of the emperor, 411—413—opposition of the Chinese to the 
Christians, 412, 413—singular reproof of an officer by the emperor, 
414—a reflection of the emperor on the state of things, 415—analysis 
of the Chinese Tale of the ‘ Three Dedicated Rooms,’ 416—418. 

Christian (Fletcher), one of the mutineers of the Bounty, anecdotes of, 


382 . 
Christians 



















Christians persecuted in China, 412,413. 

Church of England, singular fate of, 113—the general principles of her 
reformation stated and vindicated, 117—119. 

Cintra, convention of, 476 

Ciudad Rodrigo, stormed and carried by Lord Wellington, 264. 

Clausel (Count), character of, 488. 

Congo, or Zayr River, course of, 141—143—its uncommon rapidity, 
143—-survey of, by Mr. Maxwell, 143, 144—examination of objec- 
tions against its identity with the Niger, 145—150—argument in 
favour of the identity of these rivers, 151. 

Covering (New) for the Velvet Cushion, 113—principles on which it. is 
written, 2b, 114—outline of the work, 114, 115—observations on the 
manner in which it is written, 115, 116—general statement of the 
principles of the reformation, 117—119. 

Cowan (Dr.), account of the murder of, 325—327. 

Cranioscopy. See Spurzheim. 












































D 


_Daillé’s eulogy of the Church of England, 119, note. 

Davoust (Marshal), instances of his atrocity, 485—487. 

De Guignes (M.), Dictionnaire Chinois, 56—circumstances under which 
it was executed, 57—his erroneous estimate of the moral and literary 
character of the Chinese, refuted, 58, 59—remarks on the exaggerated 
accounts of the early missionaries, 59, 60—the arithmetic of the 
Chinese, 60, 61—their music, 62—their character, 63—number of 
keys or written characters, 64—examples of them, 65—69—remarks 
a 70—74—obstacles to the dissemination of Chinese literature, 
75,76. _ 

Desaiz (General), Upper Egypt conquered by, 23, 24. 

Dhoondjah, an East Indian free-booter, destroyed by Colonel Wellesley, 
218. 


Digamma(£olic), account of, 348—its force and power considered, 349, 
350 















































Djezzar, Pacha of Acre, character of, 42—repels the French, ib.—and 
compels them to retire, 47. 

Dunlop (John), History of Fiction, 384—defects of his plan considered, 
ib.—original seat of fiction, 385—account of the Milesian tales, 385 
—the origin of romantic fiction, 387—»bservations on the Arabian 
Tales, 388, 389—romantic fiction of classical origin, 390, 391—man- 
ners of feudal times, 393—corrections of Mr. Dunlop’s account of the 
romance of Merlin, 394—Gerard of Nevers’ Life of Vergilius, noticed, 
395—the tale of Horn-child, of northern origin, 396—duty on mon- 
keys imposed by St. Louis, 397—character of the ‘ Cent Nouvelles 
Nouvelles,’ «.—of the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre, 398— 
state of French romance, during the reign of Francis I. 398, 399— 
character of Rabelais, 399 —of the romance of Francis Beroalde, 400 
—singular coincidence of plot between a French and Siamese tale, 
400, 401—Italian romances, 402—Spanish novels why more pure 
than those of the Italians, 403—Gil Blas, whether of Spanish origin, 
404—probable truth of the story of Dr. Faustus, 405—character of 

German 
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German novels, 406—observations on the romances of Mrs. Radcliffe, 
407. 
E. 


Egypt, expedition of Buonaparte to, 1—arrival of the French army 
there, 5—Alexandria taken, 6—8—sufferings of the French in the 
desert, 10O—12—the Mamelukes attacked at Rahmanieh, 11—and 
defeated at the battle of the Pyramids, 13, 14—Buonaparte’s address 
to the inhabitants of Cairo, 15—his measures for organizing the 
country, ib.—baffied by the Mamelukes, 17—insurrection at Cairo, 
against the French, 21—impudent address of Buonaparte to the 
Egyptians, 22—Upper Egypt conquered by General Desaix, 23—25 
—cruelty of the French to its inhabitants, 26—desperate resistance 
of the Mamelukes, 27—great part of Upper Egypt abandoned to 
Murad Bey, 29—Napvleon returns to Cairo from his expedition into 
Syria, 52—his hypocritical proclamations to the people, 52, 53— 
defeats the Turks at the battle of Aboukir, 53—secretly flees to 
Europe, 54—remarks on his conduct, 54—59. 

Filiot (George), Life of the Duke of Wellington, 215. See Wellington. 

Elton (C. A.), Translations from the Classics, 151—plan and execution’ 
of his work, 152—extract from his version of an ode from Pindar, 
153, 154—remarks on his Version of Virgil and Horace, 155—ex- 
tract from Statius, 156—from Nonnus, 157, 158—remarks on his 
criticisms, 158. 

England, false accounts of, exposed, 443—the opposition, 444—im- 
mense consumption of women, accounted for, 445—why the English 
clergy read their sermons, 446—portrait of English female dress, #. 
—shoplifting and intoxication prevalent among fashionable women, 
447. 


F. 


Fathers of the christian church, testimony of, worthy of credit, 183— 
their writings, the best source of information concerning the doctrines 
&c. of the church, 184—186—vindication of their writings from the 
charge of being spurious or interpolated, 187, 188. 

Faustus (Dr.), story of, how far true, 405. 

Fernando de Noronha, base conduct of Captain Porter at, 354. 

Fiction, original seat of, 385—history of, see Dunlop. 

Folger (Capt.) discovers the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty, 
376—his account of them, ib. 

Fouché, atrocious conduct of, 490. 

Fox (Mr.), Character of, 206. 

Frederic William I and II, (of Prussia) character of their reigns, 419— 
421. 


Frederick William III, conduct of, at the commencement of his reign, 
421—preparations for war with France, 423—recal of Lucchesini 
from Paris, 425—heroic conduct of his queen, 432—anecdotes of 
her last illness, . 433—incompetency of the Duke of Brunswick, and 
defeat of his forces at the battle of Jena, 434—humiliating terms iim- 
posed on the king by Buonaparte, 435. 

Fuentes d’Onoro, battle of, 263. 


Call. 
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Gall. See Spurzheim. 

Gallapagos Islands, immense tortoises found on, 359—curious conjec- 
tures of Captain Porter relative to them, 360, 361. 

Gentz (M.).on the fall of Prussia, 418—causes of the present glory of 
Prussia, 419, 420—his interview with M. Lombard, 425—427—con- 
versation with the Queen of Prussia, 429—431—and with Lucche- 
sini, 433. 

George Town, in Southern Africa, delightful situation of, 312. 

Great River, in Southern Africa, curious mode of fording, 318. 

Greece, probably peopled by Phenician and Egyptian colonists, 350— 
proofs that the Greek letters are of the same origin, 351. 

Griqua Town, population of, 329. 

Grouchy (Marshal), character of, 488. 

Guignes. See De Guignes. 

Gulam Kaudir, his barbarous treatment of Shah Aalum, 219. 


H. 
Hamburghers, sufferings of, from the atrocious Davoust, 484, 485. 
Hamm, miseries inflicted on the inhabitants of, 485, 486. 
Hardcastle Village, in Southern Africa, yore of, 331. 
Holkar, measures of, against the English, 220—General Wellesley dis- 
patched against him, 221. 
Hooker, remark of, on the literal interpretation of Scripture, 187. 
Hottentots, character of, vindicated, 313—specimens of Hottentot 
preaching, 315, 316. 
Hyder Ally, anecdote of, 223. 










































































Tsaaco, Mr. Park’s guide, extraordinary adventure of, 135. 


J. 

Jaffa invested by Napoleon, and carried by storm, 33—cruelties of the 
French army, 34—the garrison butchered in cold blood by order of 
Napoleon, 35—39. 

Jena, (battle of,) 434. 

Jvhanna, island, desolate state of, 336. 

Jourdan, Marshal, defeated at the battle of Vittoria, 269, 270. 

Junius’s Letters, conjectures on the author of, 207. 


























K. 
Kia-King (Emperor of China), curious proclamation, of, 411—413—his 
reproof ‘of an officer,, 414—his reflections on the rebellion against 
him, 415. 











L. 

Leetakoo, city of, described, 321—anecdote of its sovereign, 321, 322. 
Ligny, battle of, 501, 502. 
Lions of southern Africa, account of, 316, 317. 
Lists (Quarterly) of New Publications, 256; 527. 

i (Lord), character of, 205, 206. 
Louis XVIII. proclaimed at Bourdeaux, 47 1—state of parties in France 
on 
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on his accession, 479, 480, 481—and on the return of Napoleon, 
493. 
M 


Madagassies of Madagascar, predatory excursions of, for slaves, 336. 

Malia, surrendered to Buonaparte, 3. 

Marquesas Islands, arrival of Capt. Porter and his crew at, 363—their 
abandoned conduct there, 364—their cruelty to the Happas, a Mar- 
quesa tribe, 365—the Marquesas islanders, not cannibals, 365, 366— 
369—detestable conduct of Capt. Porter and his men to the Typees, 
another tribe, 369—371. 

Marmont, Marshal, defeated at the battle of Salamanca, 265, 266. 

Marsh (Herbert), Hore Pelasgice, 340—observations on the difficulty 
of ascertaining the undiscovered origin of nations long since extinct, 
340, 341—design of the work, 341, 342—examination of his hypo- 
thesis relative to the Pelasgi, $42—345—observation on the succes- 
sive changes in their language, 346, 5347—account of the Holic 
digamma, 348—considerations on the force of this word, 349, 350— 
the professor's dogmatic style considered, 350, 351. . 

Marshals of France, characters and conduct of, considered, 482—484 
—4687. 

Mason (Wm.), Statistical Account of Ireland, 76—plan of his work, 77, 
78—remarks thereon, 79—82. < 

Massena baffled and defeated by Lord Wellington, 259, 260—anecdotes. 
of his cruelty, 261, 262—defeated at Fuentes d’Onoro, 263. 

Marwell’s (Mr.) survey of the river Congo or Zayr, notice of, 143, 144. 

Merlin, romance of, remarks on, 394. 

Milesian Tales, account of, 385. 

Millis, Marshal, brutal conduct of, 483. 

Miot (J.), Mémoires de ' Expédition en Egypte et Syrie,1. See Egypte. 

Missionaries, obligations of the world to, 309. 

Monkeys, equitable duty imposed on, by St. Louis, 397. 

Murat (General), anecdotes of, 42—44. 

Mutineers of the Bounty, adventures of, 374, 375—established them- 
selves at Pitcairn’s Island, 376—account of their discovery, 376, 377 
—and of Thursday October Christian, son of the mutineer Christian, 
378, 379—of John Adams, one of the mutineers, 379—religious be- 
haviour of their descendants, 380—description of Pitcairn Village, 
ibid. 381—anecdotes of Fletcher Christian, 38¢—description of Pit- 
cairn’s Island, 383. 


Nervous System, support derived from, to Dr. Gall’s System, considered, 
172—178. 

Ney (Marshal), cruelties committed by, in Galicia, 483. 

Niger (river), Mr. Park's first arrival at, 126—his second arrival on its 
banks, 137—question among geographers relative to its course, 140 
—examination of objections.against the ae | of the Niger and 


Zayr rivers, 145—150—argument in favour of their identity, 151, 
Nonnus, extract from his Dionysiaca, translated, 157, 158. 
North (Lord), character of 202, 203—anecdote of, 211, 212. 
Novels, 
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Novels, Spanish, why more chaste than those of Italy, 403—origin of 

Gil Blas, 404—character of the German novels, 406. 
P, 

Palestine ravaged by Napoleon, 51. 

Pampluna, situation of, 451—surrenders to the British army, 463. 

Park (Mungo), Journal of a Mission to the interior of Africa, 120—re- 
flections on the fate of Mr. Park’s papers, ibid. 121—vindication of his 
character from the charge of advocating the slave trade, 121—124— 
circumstances of his early life, 125—his first arrival in Africa, ibed.— 
sketch of his discoveries and suffering, 126—returns to England, 127 
—departs again for Africa, on an expedition to discover the source of 
the Niger, 128—melancholy result of the expedition, 129, 130—cir- 
cumstances attending Mr. Park’s death, 131—sketches of his second 
journey, 132, 133—heavy tornado, 133—successive illness of his 
comrades, 134—extraordinary adventure of Isaaco, his guide, 135— 
progress of the expedition, 136—second arrival of Mr. Park on the 
banks of the Niger, 137 —description of the town of Sansanding, 138, 
159—death of Mr. Anderson, one of the party, 139—questions 
among geographers, relative to the course of the Niger, 140—ac- 
count of the course of the river Congo or Zayr, 141—143—its un- 
common rapidity, 143—notice of Mr. Maxwell's survey of its course, 
ibid. 144—examination of objections against the identity of the Niger 
and the Zayr rivers, 145—150—argument in favour of their identity, 
151. 

Patriotism, interesting anecdotes of, 436—note. ° 

Pau, captured by the English, under Lord Wellington, 470. 

Pelasgi, origin of, according to Professor Marsh, 341, 342—examina- 
tion of his hypothesis, 342—345—Observations on the successive 
changes in their language, 346, 347. 

Pella, a missionary station in southern Africa, described, 332, 333. 

Pillage, systematic, of the French armies, 458, 459. 

Pillet (M.)—L’ Angleterre, vue @ Londres, 5c. 442—qualifications of the 
author, 443 —his falsehoods exposed, tbid.—his account of the opposi- 
tion, 444—immense consumption of women accounted for, 445— 
why the English clergy read their sermons, 446—portrait of English 
female dress, ibid.—shoplifting and drunkenness prevalent among 
English women of rank, 447—other calumnies against English wo- 
men, 447—concluding reflections on the deliberate falsehoods of this 
author, 448. 

Pitcairn’s Island, description of, 383—landing of the mutineers of the 
Bounty there, 376, 377—description of Pitcairn Village, 380, 381. 
Pitt (Mr.), account of his first appearance in the House of Commons, 

206. 

Porter (Captain), Journal of a Cruize in the Pacific Ocean, 352—remarks 
on the vulgarity of his-style, id.—touches at Porta Praya, 353— 
captures the Nocton packet, ibid.—his base conduct at the isle of 
Fernando de Noronha, 354—infamous address of, to his crew, 355— 
hie reception at Valparaiso, on the coast of Chili, 356—manners 
of the Chilians, 357—multifarious functions of his chaplain, 358— 
account of the tortoises found on the Gallapagos islands, 359—his 

curious 
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curious conjectures relative to them, 360, 361—his falsehoods de- 
tected, 362, 363—his arrival at the Marquesas Island, 363—aban- 
doned conduct of Porter and his crew, 364—his barbarous treat- 
ment of the Happahs, 365—the Marquesas Islanders proved not to 
be cannibals, 365, 366—368—detestable cruelties of Captain Porter 
and his crew, 369, 370, 371—his falsehoods exposed, 372, 373. 

Portugal (Queen of), described, 195. 

Portugal, state of, at the arrival of Lord Wellington, 235—the French 
defeated at the battles of Rolissa, 237—and Vimeiro, 238—-242— 
the Convention of Cintra, 243—brave resistance of the Portugueze 
against the French, 250—masterly campaign of Lord Wellington 
— 251, 252—the French compelled to evacuate Portugal, 262, 
263. 

Portugueze slave trade, account of, 335—339. 

Prester John, notice of, and of his kingdom, 150—note, 

Pretender (the), anecdotes of, 196. 

Prussia, causes of the present glory of, 419, 420—preparations for war 
with Buonaparte, 423—425—heroic conduct of the Queen of 
Prussia, 432—anecdotes of her last illness, sid. 433—incompetency 
of the Duke of Brunswick, 428—434— defeat of the Prussians, at the 
battle of Jena, 434—humiliating terms imposed on the king by Na- 
poleon, 435—efforts of the Prussians in 1813, ibid, 436—achieve- 
ments of Prince Blucher, 440, 44]—the Prussians defeated at the 
battle of Ligny, 501, 502—their successful pursuit of the French 
after the battle of Waterloo, 517—519. 

Publications (New), Lists of, 276—527. 

Pyramids, battle of, 13, 14. 

Q. 


Quiloa, island, ancient and present state of, 337—declension of the 
slave trade there, 338. 

R. 

Rabelais, character of, 399. 

Radcliffe (Mrs.), character of her romances, 407. 

Ralegh, (Sir Walter), remark of, on writing history, 1. 

Reformation, general principles of stated, 117—119. 

Rice (Thomas), on the Irish Grand Jury Laws, 178—remarks on his 
quotations, 179, 180—his observations on the grand juryman’s oath, 
181, 182. 

Ruche-Jacquelein (Marquis de), noble conduct of, 467, 468. 

Rolissa, battle of, 237. 

Romantic Fiction, origin of, 387—390, 391—state of French Romance, 
during the reign of Francis I. 398, 399-—romance of Beroalde, 400 
—Italian romances, 402—romances of Mrs. Radcliffe considered, 


407. 

Routh (Dr.), Reliquie Sacra, 183—the testimony of the fathers valuable 
and worthy of credit, 183—and their writings, as well as those of 
their disciples, the best sources of information, concerning the con- 
stitution, &c. of the church, ibid. 184—186—vindication of their 
VOL, XIII. NO, XXVI. MM writings 
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writings from the charge of being spurious or interpolated, 187, 188— 
plan of Dr. Routh’s publication, 188, 189—-critical remarks on some 
passages, 190—192. P P 


Sackville (Lord), probably the author of Junius’s Letters, 207. 

Saint Sebastian’s (town of), taken by storm, 457—lenity of the English, 
458. ~ 

Salamanca, battle of, 265, 266. 

Sansanding, town of, described, 138, 139. 

Sarasin (General), Histoire de la. Guerre de [ Espagne, 448—his stric- 
tures on Lord Wellington’s conduct at the battle of Vittoria, consi- 
sidered, 449. 

Saxony (king of), reflections on his conduct, 441, 442. 

Scindiah, measures of, against the English, 220, 221—opposed by Ge- 
neral Wellesley, 221—his wise measures, 222, 223—Scindiah de- 
feated by him at the battle of Assye, 224—226. 

Scott (Walter), The Lord of the Isles, 287—popularity of his poetry, ac- 
counted for, ib.—defects in the present poem, 288—plan of the first 
canto, 289—292—of the second canto, with extracts, 292—295— 
the third canto, 296—300—beautiful description of barren scenery, 
297—of Allan’s watch, 299—of scenery in the northern Highlands, 
300—plan of the fourth canto, 300—307—remarks on the execution 
of the poem, 307—309. 

Scott (Lieut. General), Battle of Waterloo, 448. 

Selwyn (George), anecdote of, 212. 

Shah Aalum, barbarous treatment of, by Gulam Kaudir, 219. 

Sisters of Charity, benevolent conduct of at Pau, 470. 

Slave trade, state of in southern Africa, 335—337—hints for its total 
abolition, 338, 339. 

Soult, Marshal, defeated at the battle of Salamanca, 265, 266—his 
character, 451—address to the French troops, after the battle of 
Vittoria, 452—attacks the British army at Roncesvalles, 454—is de- 
feated at the battles of the Pyrenees, 456—compelled to retire upon 
Bayonne, 465—proclamation to his soldiers, 472—defeated at the 
battle of Thoulouse, 474—acknowledyes the provisional govern- 
ment, 476. 

Southey (Robert), Roderick the last of the Goths, 83—observations on the 

- machinery of his different poems, tb. 84—86 —traditions relative to 
Roderick, 87, 88—fable of the poem with extracts and remarks, 
88—110— remarks on the characiers of the poem, 110—its manners, 
111—and versification, 112. 

Spain, state of, previously to Lord Wellington's going thither, 228— 
234—he embarks for that country, 235—proceedings of the Spanish 
armies during his absence in Portugal, 244—246—situation and 
death of Sir John Moore, 247+250—the French defeated at the 
battle of Talavera, 254, 255—their wanton devastations in Spain, 255 
—they are defeated at the battle of Salamanca, 265, 266—Burgos 
besieged, and the siege raised, 267, 268—the French defeated at the 
battle of Vittoria, 269, 270—Spain evacuated by them, 271. 

Spurzheim 
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Spurzheim and Gall (Drs.) Physiognomical System, 159—qualifications of 
the author Dr. Spurzheim, 160—outline of his r bare 161—the 
brain a fibrous substance, 161—classification of the functions of man, 
162—sources of the moral and intellectual faculties, 162, 163—the 
functions of the mind dependent on organization, 164, 165—and 
have cerebral organs, 1 argument from somnambulism, 167— 
classification of the faculties of the mind, 169—171—remarks on 
the support which Dr. Gall’s theory is said to derive from the physio- 
logy of the nervous system, 172—178. 

Staines (Sir ‘Thomas) discovers the descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty, 377—his account of them, 378—382. 

Statius, extract from, translated, 156. 

Suchet, (Marshal), atrocious conduct of, 483, 484. 

Talavera, battle of, 254, 255. 

Testimony of the Christian fathers, valuable and worthy of credit, 183. 

Thoulouse, battle of, 474, 475. 

Tippoo Sab, inveterate enmity of, against the English, 217. 

Tortvises, account of, found on the Gallapagos islands, 359, 360. 

V 


Vaillant, the African traveller, anecdote of, 333. 
Valparaiso, account of, 356, 357. 

Vanderkemp, (Dr.) account of, 313,314, 
Vimeiro, battle of, 238—242. 

Vittoria, battle of, 269, 270—449, wee 


Waterloo, pamphlets on, reviewed, 506, 507—positions of the allied 
armies, 507—attack upon Hougoumont, 508—death of Sir Thomas 
Picton, ib.—and of Sir William Ponsonby, 509—gallant achieve- 
ments of the British and allied troops, 510, 511—attack on Mont St. 
Jean, 512—total rout of the French, 516—state of the field of bat- 
tle, 521—sentiments and feelings of Europe concerning it, 522, 523 
—honours and rewards bestowed on the British army, 523. 

Wellington (Duke of), life of, 215—ancestors of his grace, 216—his 
early military career, ib.—distinguishes himself in India, against 
Tippoo Saib, 217—destroys the freebooter Dhoondiah Waugh, 218 
—cruel treatment of Shah Aalum by Gulam Kaudir, 219—measures 
of the Mahratta chieftains, Scindiah and Holkar, 220, 221—Gene- 
ral Wellesley dispatched against them, 221—his wise measures, 222, 
223—reply of Hyder Ally, 223—General Wellesley defeats Scin- 
dia at the battle of Assye, 224—226—honours conferred upon him, 
227—Sir A. Wellesley returns to Europe, ib.—employed in the éx- 
pedition against Copenhagen, i.—state of affairs in Spain previously 
to his going thither, 228—-234—he embarks for Spain, 235—pro- 
ceeds to ‘Portugal, ib. 236—defeats the French at the battle of Ro- 
lissa, 237—and at the battle of Vimeiro, 238—242—Convention of 
Cintra, 243—Sir A. Wellesley returns to England—243—state of 
affairs in Spain during his absence, 244—246—-situation of Sir John 
Moore, 247—249—his death, 250—brave resistance of the Portu- 

gueze, 
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gueze, 250—Sir A. Wellesley returns to Portugal, 251—his marteriy 
campaign, ib.—difficulties of his situation, 253—defeats the Frenc 
at the battle of Talavera, 254, 255—wanton devastations of the 
French, 256—increasing difficulties of his situation, 256, 257—-forms 
the lines of Torres Vedras, 258—baffies Massena, 259—waste and 
insubordination of the French army, 260—cruelty of Massena, 261, 
262—the French evacuate Portugal, 262, 263—Massena defeated 
by Lord Wellington at Fuentes d’Onoro, 263—who storms and car- 
ries Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, 264—defeats the French at the 
battle of Salamanca, 265, 266—impediments to his p 266, 
267—besieges Burgos, and is obliged to raise the siege, 267——and to 
retire before the French, ib. 268—defeats the French at the battle of 
Vittoria, 269, 270——-449, 450—triumphant consequences of it, 
271—defeats the French at the battles of the Pyrenees, 456—inef- 
fectual opposition of the French, 459—French expelled from Spain, 
271—461—strict military discipline enforced by the Duke of Wel- 
lington, 462—remarks on the military system at home, during the 
Spanish and Portugueze campaigns, 272—274—effects of the Duke 
of Wellington’s brilliant successes, 274, 275—compels the French 
to retire towards Bayonne, 465—opens a commercial intercourse be- 
tween French Navarre and England, 466—defeats Soult at the battle 
of Thoulouse, 474—the duke’s military career, from his entrance 
into Spain to the surrender of Thoulouse, 476, 477—distinguished 
honours conferred on the duke both abroad and at home, 478—ap- 
pointed ambassador extraordinary to the Court of France, 479— 
may again at the head of the British army, on the return of Napo- 
eon to France, 492—difficulties of his situation, 493—number of 
men under his command, 497—-situation of his army previous to the 
battle of Waterloo, 499, 500—the British troops attacked at Quatre 
Bras, 502—empty boasts of the French, 505—defeats Napoleon at 
the battle of Waterloo, 508—517—total rout of the French army, 
518—520—advances upon Paris, 525—which capitulates to him, 
526—honours conferred on the duke by the British Legislature, 523. 

Wirtemberg (Duchess), false account of her death, 213, 214, 

Wrazall (Sir N. W.), Historical Memoirs of My own Time, 193—re- 
marks on his qualifications as an historian, . 194—his description 
of the Queen of Portugal, 195—anecdotes of the Pretender and his > 
consort, 196, 197—observations on his political stories, 199—201— 
character of Lord North, 202, 203—and the late Lord Liverpool 
204, 205—account of Mr. Pitt’s first appearance in the House o 
Commons, 206—conjectures on the probable author of Junius’s Let, 
ters, 207—humorous anecdote of the Earl of Chatham, 207, 208— 
inaccuracy of Sir N. Wraxall’s statements proved, 209-—212—anec-r 
dote.of George Selwyn, 212—his account of the death of the Duchess 
of Wirtemberg, 213—its helen 214—concluding remarks, 215. p 





Zayre, or Congo river, course of, 141—143—-its uncommon rapidity 7) 
143, 144—examination of objections hn ae its identity with the Ni- 
e identity of these rivers, leg | 
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ger, 145—150—argument in favour of 
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